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Roadster $675 
Model 83 B—f. o. 6. Toledo 


This is the car which is outselling—virtually tivo 
for one—any other car which sells for $450 or more. 


And the principal reason is power. 


No other car at anywhere near its price is anywhere 
near so powerful. 


In fact you must pay nearly $200 more for as much 
power in any other car. 


As a rule, prices vary according to power, 


This $695 Overland is the one big, important, out- 
standing exception to the rule. 


It is priced way below its power class. 


All last summer, when this car sold for $750, we 


were 20,000 to 40,000 cars behind orders. 


No car has yet appeared to dispute supremacy with 


this one. 


And this one has been improved and the price 
lowered. 


Though we trebled our production, the demand 
kept up all winter and consumed our output. 


Another heavy shortage this spring is almost certain. 
Order yours now so you won't have to wait. 


See the Overland dealer today. 
Catalog on request—please address Dept. 104. 


The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


**Made in U.S, A.” 
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INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER-| F'yom Friend to Friend Index to Reading Matter—Continued 


TISEMENTS 


yur guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 


ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
eoncern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent med- 
jcines, Liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
sable advertising are not acce pted under any condi- 
‘ons. Our readers are our friends and an advertise- 

t in Successful Farming is an introduction of the 
vertiser to the homes of our friends. 


We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
tiser into your home thru the ps ages of Successful 
rming and guarantee his honesty any more than 
1 would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to 
bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many 
housands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
yecause we are not willing to guarantee these adver- 
sers or their propositions to our reacers. Our guar- 
antee covers the manufacturer's promises whether you 
buy of the local dealer or direct from the manufac- 
t 
t 
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rer. When you answer an advertisement refer to 
his guarantee. Page 
Agents and Salesmen. . 94-88 
81-78-76-66-56-51-50-40-2 1-16... . 


DUttR, . pdak-tbdeawenmnawtnes< . .69-47-19-2 
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Books and Periodicals 
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_AMERICAN AND MEXICAN MONEY 
| In any ordinary conditions any piece of 
United States money, gold, silver, or paper 
will pass for its face value. 

There is a rich, established, orderly 
government behind it. The United States 
could not afford to fail to redeem any of 
|its promises to pay. Every one knows 
that and so no one questions the value of 
American money. 


In Mexico, there is no established 
government. The successive factions that 
| have from time to time held power, have 
looted the public treasury and confiscated 


2| and destroyed private property. 
no established | 


Mexican money has 
value anywhere. Even the Mexicans 
themselves would exchange a handful of it 
for a small amount of American money. 
There is no good reputation back of 
Mexican money. 

Merchandise like money is negotiable 
in proportion to its deserved reputation. 
A concern of no standing or reputation 


may offer anything as first-class mer- 
chandise. It may be good. Mexican 


money may be good. But there is always 
a doubt. You know that is true. 


You can think of lines of merchandise 
‘that you buy without question because 
you and your friends and your neighbors 
have used it, tried it and tested it. You 
know that the makers have established 
a standard. You know that your trade 
and that of your neighbors is so important 
to that manufacturer that even if he 
wanted to, he could not afford to spoil his 
reputation by lowering the quality of his 

Advertising is one of the ways of build- 
ing a reputation and it must be backed by 
good merchandise or the reputation is 
spoiled and the advertising wasted. 

In its guarantee, Successful Farming 
puts its own reputation back of the reputa- 
tion of its advertisers. If the advertiser 
isn’t good enough or safe enough for us 
| to do that, we do not want him to adver- 
tise in Successful Farming. 

We will not knowingly stand back of a 
questionable advertiser or a questionable 
|promise in an advertisement any more 
than a sensible banker would put the repu- 
tation of his bank back of Mexican paper 
money. 

When you see an advertisement in our 
pages, you can be sure that we believe in 
‘the honesty and integrity and reliability 
of the advertiser and you can feel free and 
safe in accepting his promises. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
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Find out 


RITE us to-day for the free 
book about the new Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica called ““A Book of 
100 Wonders.’’ ‘This book is really 
interesting in itself, and it will tell you 
about the world’s standard reference- 
work at a surprising price. 





At so low a price 


HE “Handy Volume” issue of the Bri- 
tannica costs 64 per cent less than the 
bigger-volume issue that was until now the 
only form in which the new Britannica could 
be purchased. Of course the two issues con- 
tain identically the same reading matter and 
the same illustrations. 

The “Handy Volume” issue now costs you 
considerably less than you will have to pay 
for it if you wait until the present stock is 
exhausted. Then the sale at the present low 
prices will have to stop, because the war is 
forcing up the costs of the raw materials and 
of manufacturing these books. 


Write now 


RITE us immediately for the book 
that will tell you what you need to know 
about that wonderful utility, the Britannica. 


This free book tells you about The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica from many different points of view; gives a 
history of the early editions; contains pictures of 
famous contributors to different editions, especially 
the last; has many interesting pictures from the new 
Britannica; gives you specimen pages, showing the 
print—and the interesting reading matter that is in 
the Britannica; tells how interesting this great work 
is to women, and how valuable it is to children, and 
how useful and necessary to everyone—school-boy 
or school-girl, college graduate or teacher, or man or 
woman without the advantages of a good education. 
Send now for this book. 


@, Sign and mail the coupon to-day. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Sole Distributors—Chicago 


Please send me, free, the “Book of a Hundred Wonders,” telling 
about the Britannica, with sample pages of type and illustrations, 
details of bindings, prices, terms, etc., before the present bargain 
sale closes. 














Name 


Address. PES Se eS ES Se OD 





















A SCHOOL FOR THE FARM BOYS 


A Link Connecting School and Farm 


By FRED L. HOLMES 





over what to him 

seemed necessary in- 
conveniences of farm life 
chilled the young heart of 
Manly Rudolph. To him 
farming was a dreary round 
of milking cows in an illy- 
ventilated and poorly lighted 
barn; the daily wheeling of 
barn refuse through a wallow 
and the performance of al- 
most. every task under un- 
favorable conditions. Farm- 
ing did not to him as 
a Ccsiziegs, city seemed 
to promise him more. 

{uch of the old order of 
farming prevailed in his 
neighborhood. Boys grew 
up; performed the tasks of 
their fathers in the same way. 
Occasionally an ambitious 
farm boy went to the city 


Dee 4 











sity of Wisconsin to those 
who successfully complete 
the work. Boys strive for 
this honorary recognition, as 
an exhibitor for the blue 
ribbon at a stock show. 
Attendance at a county 
short course varies from a 
dozen to forty. One boy 
drove in ten miles each day 
to be present. The expense 
to the county is but a trifle 
and the work is so arranged 
that it does not hamper the 
doing of chores night and 


ings will be found the boy, 
who for-one reason or another 
dropped out of school, back 
at work sipping a renewed 
interest in farm life. Today 
they were gathered around 
the table in the Eau Claire 








to work. Few went away to 
school, but seldom returned 
to the neighborhood. To P 

ponder the prospects of the future just gave a boy the “blues.” 
So, discontented Manly Rudolph also decided to go to the city 
in search of employment. Here a word from a friend checked 
that career. 

“Why don’t you take the county short course, where a new 
system of farming is taught, by which a man can make far 
more money and live happier on a farm than a man in a city?” 
suggested his friend. 

“Where do they give this short course?” asked Manly. 

“The county agricultural representative conducts it in the 
basement of the court house,” replied the advisor pointing down 
the street in the direction of a large brick building. 

This simple conversation saved one boy to the farm. It 
made him an ideal farmer, the inspiration of a whole neighbor- 
hood. ‘Things accomplished and ideas suggested in these 
courses have altered the futures of hund of boys. This 
county short course is another link that Wisconsin has added 
to its educational chain. It connects the rural school with 
the work of the farm. The state that was the first to establish 
an annual winter short course in agriculture, back in 1815, 
under the direction of former Dean W. A. Henry is the first to 
establish the county short course plan. Five county short 
courses were held in that state by the agricultural representa- 
tives last year and more are being conducted this year. 

“The county short course in agriculture is an integral part 
of the county agricultural representative, who is concerned 
with the dissemination of information relating to the better- 
ment of agriculture and country life,” said H. L. Russell, dean 
of the college of agriculture, in explaining the aims of the 
work. “Extension activities to be enduring must also embrace 
educational processes and the county short course presents one 
of the phases which each representative may properly develop. 
By far the larger majority of the children do not go beyond 
the country schools. Why? With the scarcity of labor which 
almost invariably obtains, the economic necessity of utilizing 
the services of the child on the farm becomes often over- 
powering, or his failure to connect his education with his life 
leads to his abandonment of further training. The county 
short course presents a phase of vocational education directed 
with reference to the practical occupation of the region, a sort 
of a continuation school in agriculture which can be carried on 
without serious withdrawal of the student from the imperative 
duties of farm life.” Complete instruction in the county 
short course consists of two winter 


Farm boys being shown how to dehorn calves 


county school judging corn. 
Tomorrow the boys will be 
taught the use of caustic 
potash in dehorning calves. So one day follows another— 
judging livestock, soil management, planning farm buildings 

other practical problems—auntil the winter months give 
way to spring and the boy goes back to the farm to apply his 
new knowledge. 

Perhaps you think this method of teaching novel. Its neces- 
sity should. interest you still more. For centuries education 
has been directed along so-called literary lines. Once the 
lawyers crowded their briefs with Latin phrases; the orator 
decorated his speech with liberal quotations from poetry and 
the schoolmaster spent hours teaching abstract principles to 
the pupils. These were the so-called ear-marks of an educated 
person. Under the stress of the needs of today that time has 
changed. Of the 20,000 children who enter the country school 
houses in Wisconsin annually only one in three will complete 
= course. Similar conditions are found in every state of the 

inion. 

Faced with these facts, E. L. Luther, agricultural repre- 
sentative of Oneida county, believed that the boys in the two- 
thirds group, who never finished even the country school, 
should be given an opportunity by a winter county short course 
to connect their disconnected rural school work direct with 
the problems of the farm. Here was an idea worth consider- 
ing. It was given a trial last year in five counties with such 
success that the scope has been enlarged this year. It is this 
idea that gives promise of reaching the Manly Rudolph class 
in every community. 

“What happened to Manly Rudolph after he took the course” 
you inquire. “Of what benefit was the course to him?” 

Let the plain simple facts tell of the worth to him. His 
studies ond be reading at the winter course opened up new 
possibilities to him along the lines of better farming. Interest 
replaced discouragement. He went back to his father’s farm. 
As a result, the basement of the home barn has been entirely 
remodeled and rendered sanitary with whitewash, good light 
and ventilation. The herd is cared for in an approved manner. 
A record of each cow’s production is kept. The manure wallow 
has been removed from beside the barn and a manure pit built 
a distance away leaving the barnyard dry and clean. Imported 
stock has been purchased, the poultry house has been remodeled 
and a successful alfalfa plot seeded. A corn curing house has 
been provided, a stove placed in it, and between 4,000 and 5,000 
field selected ears of predigreed corn is curing on iron hangers. 
His work has attracted the attention of 
others in the community and the bud- 





terms of ten weeks each. The interven- 
ing time is spent in “home project” 
work—growing an acre of potatoes, 
corn, oats, rye or barley, using a pedi- 
greed variety; the care and management 
of a littler of pigs or a dozen hens, or 
the designing or constructing of farm 
buildings. A score of these projects are 
outlined in the course. Instruction is 
given by the county agricultural repre- 
sentative, who likewise supervises the 
home project work. Success of the 
latter is “proof of the pudding.” Edu- 
cation that is not practical is of little 
value. And so to develop every latent 
energy, the state grants a certificate 
signed by the Regents of the Univer- 








ding of a new community spirit prevails. 

Equally interesting is the story of a 
city boy, William yton of Oneida 
county. In addition to his high achool 
work he attended the county short 
course in 1914, and for his follow-up 
rented an acre of land for five dollars, 
planting one quarter of the plot to 
pedigreed corn and the remainder to 
Green Mountain potatoes. An_ early 
frost nipped his corn, but he sold it to a 
neighbor for fodder and received enough 
to pay his rent. He dug 117 bushels 
of marketable potatoes on the remain- 
ing ground for which he received fifty 
cents a bushel. Continued on page 4. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A NEW HOG CHOLERA PREVENTIVE 
T remains to be seen whether Dr. Duval, Pathologist of 
Tulane University of Louisiana, has discovered a preventive 
measure against hog cholera. He is thoroly convinced that he 
has the right idea but it has not yet been tried out in a general 
way by the farmers. 

The agricultural committees of the House and Senate were 
threshing over the question of control of hog cholera serum 
when Dr. Duval came before them with the declaration that 
he had a vaccine that gave the hogs immunity just as vaccine 
is supposed to immunize the human against smallpox. He 
feels confident that his experiments have proven his theory 
and he is willing to give his discovery to the public for further 
proof by actual tryout. 

The method of manufacture is cheap and the vaccination 
can be given by any farmer who can scratch a hog’s ear and 
rub the dry powder vaccine on the scratch, declared the 
Doctor. It remains to be proven that the method is safe and 
sure under all conditions. We hope the farmers will not be 
disappointed. The Doctor has nothing to sell. His discovery 
is for the public good. It remains for the government experi- 
ment stations to prove or disprove the theory. Are they so 
committed to the serum theory they will not try the vaccine 
theory? 


LAND SPECULATORS DENOUNCED 
[Ts a bulletin of the University of Minnesota on “Social and 

Economic Survey of a Community in the Red River Valley,” 
by Professor Weld. 1915, occur these words: 

“The increase of tenancy in this section is causing alarm 
among the farmers and townspeople, and the activity of the 
land speculators is perhaps the one thing above all others 
that is complained of most bitterly. The reason generally as- 
signed for the growth of tenancy is that old settlers who obtained 
their land for practically nothing have been induced to sell 
by what seems to them the generous offers of the land men. 
These land men often make large profits on single transac- 
tions. Five dollars an acre is a small profit for them; it more 
commonly runs up to ten dollars an acre, and sometimes fifteen 
or twenty dollars. Many a retired farmer in the village de- 
plores the fact that he ever sold out; and farmers still on the 
land complain most bitterly of the operations of the land 
speculators.” 

The evils of tenancy with its one year lease need no comment 
here. The changing of farm population by land speculators 
is an evil that deserves considerable thought. Distant fields 
look green. Retired life is very enticing when a good offer 
is made for the farm. Fictitious values are created by the land 
agents and speculators that have no beneficial effect upon 
farming in any community unless it be to increase one’s pride 
in his possessions and increase his taxes so he must farm the 
better to make a profit. 

Speculative values are worth absolutely nothing to any 
farmer who does not intend to dispose of his farm unless he 
desires to borrow on it. Real values are based upon produc- 
tiveness, social surroundings and nearness to market, due 
either to distance or good roads. 


THE MADDEN AMENDMENT 
Hew cleverly “jokers” are slipped into our laws. How 
harmless they look, hidden amidst the verbiage of a 
bill. But these little jokers make wealth for the favored—or 
they would not be there. 

The post office appropriation bill was up in the House and 
Mr. Madden on February 26th, offered the following amend- 
ment: 

“At the end of line 15, page 38, strike out the period and in- 
sert a colon and add the following: 

“Provided, That no parcel post package shall exceed 50 
pounds in weight.” 

The nub of the whole parcel post fight is centered on that 
little amendment. 

After fighting for years to get any parcel post law at all, 
with express companies, railroads, and merchants in bitter 
opposition, a law was passed which left with the Postmaster 
General the fixing of the weight limit, subject to the usual 
presentation of a change of rates to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for approval. 

This amendment takes it out of the hands of the Postmaster 
General and limits the weight. 

Knowing how hard it is to get a law changed which opposes 
big incerests, it is not safe to let such an amendment spoil what 
some will say will be a good law. 

What we have gained thus far must not be ruined by the 
passage of the Madden amendment. Farmers are as much 
interested in parcel post as anybody and it is up to you to 
protect the present law by protesting against a change that 
will ruin its future possibilities. The bill with the Madden 
amendment in it has passed the House. It should be killed 
in the Senate. It goes to the Senate Post Office Committee 
for a hearing March 24th. It will be too late for you to protest 
to that Committee after reading this, but the bill will, of 
course, go to the Senate for final passage. It is not too late 
to let your senators know that the parcel post must not be 
crippled by the Madden amendment. 


THE GREAT TWO-RING SHOW 

N speaking of Congress as the great two-ring show, it may 

seem disrespectful, but when representatives and senators 
do not take themselves seriously, why should anybody else? 
The leaders set the stage and the nimble ones jump thru the 
hoops or make daring bareback rides or walk the “straight 
and narrow” in mid-air. 

Do the people demand a certain thing the politicians do not— 
rural credits, prohibition, or woman suffrage, for instance— 
then one house will with great deliberation and serious debate 
pass a bill, knowing all the time that the other house will kill 
the bill or so amend it that a joint conference is necessary. And 
here they can stubbornly refuse to yield and the thing goes over 
to another session. And the good people take it all seriously. 

According to The Searchlight on Congress gotten out by the 
National Voters’ League, there were 6,848 bills introduced in 
the House during the first seven working days of the session of 
the 64th Congress; 4144 were private pension bills. There is 
a pension department where all of the claims had been rejected 
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as unworthy, yet time of national value will be consumed dis- 
cussing these bills for pensions. There were 1037 bills for private 
claims which are going to consume valuable time just to satisfy 
the propensities for political trading that exists among the 
members of Congress. 

The country is to be congratulated that the National Voters’ 
League is going to try to let the whole country see the two- 
ring show. Why not? The people pay for the show. 

PARENT-TEACHERS CLUBS 
S your schoolhouse as well built and as well adapted to its 
purpose as is your hog house or barn? Is your teacher as 
well paid and as qualified for her particular work as is your 
herdsman? Are you as interested in the training of your 
children as in the training of your colts? 

A new interest in schools and children has sprung up in the 
cities since the organization of Mothers’ Clubs, and Parent- 
Teachers’ Clubs. Both of these organizations are for the 
purpose of getting in closer touch with school work. The 
Parent-Teachers’ Club is to bring teachers and parents to- 
gether in the work of school improvement. The Mothers’ 
Club will do the same thing, but as its name indicates, does 
not interest the fathers in the school. 

The function of a Parent-Teachers’ Club is to make the 
school a social center and keep the community alive to the 
needs of the school. If the teacher needs better equipment, 
a few meetings of the club brings this to notice and pressure 
is brought to bear upon the school directors so the equipment 
is secured. 

The teacher can lay before the club any matter that needs 
the help of parents and thru the club the parents can lay before 
the teachers matters that they deem of importance for their 
consideration. The school problem is purely local. It can be 
solved in every case by getting ,parents interested in their 
school. 


CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION 

MISSOURI reader understood that if a child labor law 

was enacted by Congress the children could not help 
their mother with the home canning. The proposed bills forbid 
the sale for interstate shipment, of goods from “any mill, 
cannery, workshop, factory or manufacturing establishment” 
which have been in whole or in part made by children under 
fourteen years of age or working more than eight hours a day 
or more than six days a week. 

This does not forbid children helping on the farm, and the 
bill exempts children’s canning clubs, so there need be no 
alarm over the passage ef such federal legislation. In fact, 
farmers should get behind this thing and urge such legislation 
for their states and for the government, so the grasping mine 
operators and manufacturers will no longer be able to get rich 
upon the toil of little children who ought to be in school, or 
at play in the open. 

Better far pay more for manufactured goods made by adults 
at adult pay than get cheap goods from factories and sweat 
shops where little children toil between the millstones of poverty 
and greed. If men will not come to the rescue of these little 
sufferers then hasten the day when mothers can vote in defense 
of child and home. 


GOOD ROADS 

UST as soon as some of our readers catch sight of this 

heading they will say: “Huh! some more stuff and non- 
sense. Anything to give the city auto fellows a joy ride at 
our expense!”’ 

Just as you please. There will be plenty of farms for sale 
ahere roads will not be improved for a long time yet, and 
there will be plenty of buyers for farms adjoining good roads. 
So please do not get in the way of road improvement because 
you prefer mud. 

You objectors expect the editor of a farm paper to stick 
up for the farmers against a rise in freight rates, but complain 
when he advocates good roads, which will lessen the cost of 
Rane to manent: saaey then 16 freight. sees Deyeek er eae 
by the railroads, 

Good roads are a public necessity and there i is no use trying 
to stop progress by complaining about the cost, or objecting 
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to the automobile. If every auto were destroyed, good roads 
would be as much needed as with the autos. 

Good roads are the very foundation of country life. Upon 
them depends the marketing of what farmers grow, the pleas- 
ures of social life, and the better schooling of the children. If 
life is made better by good roads, surely they are worth paying 
for. There is nothing so much worth while as happiness. The 
interurban lines have increased it for a few; the auto has 
brought it to many more, and good roads everywhere would 
bless all. 





MODERN FARM HOMES 

N today’s mail is a letter from a county agricultural agent 

who writes thus: “You ask for suggestions. This point 
may have been thoroly covered by you in the past, but a line 
of information which I am much interested in is that of plans 
for farmsteads, from the standpoint of economy, efficiency, 
and good appearance. In the county where I was working 
the past three years, there were about thirty entirely new 
farmsteads building up during that time. I felt very keenly 
that a much more efficient arrangement and pleasing appear- 
ance could be had with the same work and less expense.” 

This is a very important matter—far ahead now of any 
other improvement that may go on the older farms. We 
have but one life to live. Let it be lived well and in the greatest 
possible comfort. New homes should be modern in every re- 
spect—simple beauty of design, wide porches, modern lighting, 
heating and plumbing. The house should be built back from 
the dusty road with a fine lawn and setting to give it beauty 
and home-likeness. No sense in making farm homes into city 
flats stuck out upon the street with no yard. 

As to house plans—we can’t print many—only give hints 
now and then, but so many books of plans are available at 
little cost, or even without cost, that one need not depend 
upon designs of country carpenters. If you want our help 
write us. Mistakes in building are far more costly than books 
of plans or architects drawings. 


SWAT FLIES BUT SAVE BABIES 
PP the campaign against flies, which is a worthy fight, 
should be remembered that there is a possible danger in 
having fly poisons within reach of little children. Many 
little lives are lost every year because fly poisons are left where 
children can get them. 

The Michigan law makes it a penal offense to manufacture 
or offer for sale any fly killer that is poisonous to children un- 
less such poison is so guarded by some contrivance that children 
cannot eat, drink or swallow any portion of it. This is a pre- 
caution worthy of the attention of other state legislatures. 

By means of fly traps and screens, flies can be kept out of 
the homes and by taking care of manure and rubbish, flies will 
not hatch. Swat the flies for they are disease carriers. 


GASOLINE PRICES 

VERYONE who has a gasoline engine or auto knows how 
the price of gasoline has been climbing since last summer. 
Be the cause what it may, the situation is critical, because so 
much depends now upon gasoline as a motive power. If 
gasoline gets so high that the use of it in tractors, autos and 
engines becomes prohibitive, it will set the development of 

modern farm life back fifty years. 

Relief, however, is in sight. Dr. W. F. Rittman, a govern- 
ment chemist, has devised a simple and effective way of ex- 
tracting, or more properly speaking, of refining more gasoline 
from crude oil than by the old processes. He has patented 
this process and given the patent rights to the public on con- 
dition that all further improvements in the process be likewise 
patented and given to the public. 

Dr. Rittman is not only a scientist but a foremost patriot 
—one who loves his country and his fellow men. As a servant 
of the government why should he not give back to the govern- 
ment the results of his study at government expense? 

The Rittman process will, when enough refineries are built, 
force the price of gasoline down, because it is a cheaper process 
and gets more gasoline from crude oil than the old methods of 
refining. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By LYNN HAINES 


= House Committee on Agriculture has rted out 

favorably the U. 8. Warehouse Licensing and Inspection 

bill (H. R. 9419), introduced by Representative Lever of 

South Carolina. Action is expected on it in the House within 
the next few weeks. 

If it passes it is expected to provide a system of warehouse 
receipts uniform from one end of the country to the other and 
acceptable as security with bankers generally. The idea is said 
to have been taken up as a means of relieving the situation 
which faced the cotton growers on the outbreak of the present 
war. Their usual market was gone and being accustomed to 
working the entire year on credit they were in a te 
plight. They had valuable products but lenders not 
regard the collateral as in a condition to accept. 


General Warehouse Control 


THERS besides cotton growers were found to be interested 

80 the bill was drawn to include all kinds of farm products. 

Agriculture, licensing at not over 

a year, bonding of the warehouseman so that owner of the 

in or cotton may use that as a basis of suit. It also provides 

that the books be open to the department inspectors. So 
far as known no opposition has yet developed to the bill. 


Bad Eggs Tabooed 


: HE Department of Agriculture has had under considera- 
tion for some time the advisability of applying the Federal 
Food and Drugs act to interstate shipments of eggs in 
This is to apply ially to the two classes known 
in the trade as “current receipts” and “rejects.” 

Under the Federal Food and Drugs Act, , in common with 
other articles of food, are adulterated if y consist wholly 
Satay, decomposed, or putrid substance. Section 2 
of the act prohibits the shipment in interstate commerce of 
foods which are adulterated and it is plain that this prohibition 
applies to the shipment in interstate commerce of “current 
receipts” or of —— from candling rooms or of any other 
grade of in shell unless the filthy, decomposed, or 
putrid eggs have been removed. 

In the opinion of the Department, eggs which contain yolks 
stuck to the shell, moldy eggs, black spot, mixed rots addled 
eggs, black rots, and any other eggs which consist wholly or in 
part of a filthy, decomposed, or putrid substance, are adul- 
terated. 

It is not the practice of the Department to institute proceed- 
ings under the Food and Drugs act on shipments of eggs 
unless there are larger percentages of bad eggs than are found 
in commercial grades of cuntiall toon. 

It is understood that cases of eggs are not allowed to receive 


even the lowest grade, if they contain more than five percent 
of bad eggs. 

Adulterated eggs may be shipped in interstate and foreign 
commerce to be used in tanning or other technical pur, 
without violating any of the provisions of the Food and gs 


act if they are first denatured. The process of denaturing 
necessitates the removal of the eggs from the shell and rendering 
them unfit for food. 


Binding Twine Investigation 
UST how far the binding twine industry is monopolized 
is being disclosed in a series of public hearings before a 
sub-committee of the United States Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

The Mexican witnesses representing the Comision Reguladora 
del Mercado de Henequin (commission to regulate the henequin 
market) have been heard, together wit h their American bankers. 
Opposed to them, the International Harvester Company 
witnesses will take the stand when the chairman, Senator 
Ransdell of Louisiana, calls the sub-committee together again. 
It is at present taking a recess. Senator Gronna of North Da- 
kota and Senator Wadsworth of New York are the other mem- 
bers sitting at the hearing. 
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Probably the chief witness thus far has been Dr. Victor A 
Rendon, attorney general of the ora and vi 
selling agent in this country for the sisal growers. The market 
regulating Commission was i to protect the growers, 
Dr. testified, from the merciless exactions of two 
buyers, who, he insis i together. 
Reguladora is a Mexican governmental agency to hold 
the crop until it can be sold to advantage, money being advanced 
to the sisal growers at the rate of four cents a pound when t 
deliver their product to the Commission. The Commission 


Explains Foot-and-Mouth Expenditures 


HILE at the present time there is no outbreak of the 

foot-and-mouth disease in this country it is quite 

yer: Armes tyme se ote oon r 
mend an emergency appropriation used in 
Stee ease BS see mS eae Bet Cae, Se 
wi turned back into treasury. Secretary 
Agriculture submitted a letter which has cleared up the mis- 
understanding before Congress concerning the misuses of the 
a iated last year for the eradication of the 
foot-and-mou ioe. When the outbreak first oocurred 
oney was drawn from the general expense 
fund of the bureau of animal industry to meet the emergency. 
When the appropriation was made for the eradication of this 
disease a portion of it was paid back into the fund for general 
expenses of this bureau. 


School Lands For Nevada 
7,000,000 acre Nevada school land bill, sponsored by 
Senator Pittman of that state, finally passed the Senate 
and will soon be heard before the House, according to 
present indications. As it finally passed it provides that the 
state shall have for school and university support the vast 
tract of 7,000,000 acres of semi-desert land to be sold, not 
more than one-fourth of it each five years until it is all disposed 
of, and none shall be sold for less than $1.25 an acre. 

Senator Poindexter was unsuccessful in an attempt to amend 
so that none could be sold for less than $3 an acre and La Follette 
in the Senate also lost in an effort to attach a condition that 
the state of Nevada must not sell any of the domain for twenty- 
five . The practice of giving to a state land within its own 
beodeas tet school support follows an old precedent, nearly 
every one of the western states naeing been so treated in years 
past. The ing scarcity of free land and the newer conserva- 
tion idea of leasing may give the bill harder sledding in the 
House than it had in the te. 


HEN the United States Reclamation Service began 
to build big dams and canals to irrigate arid lands in 
the West, it was provided that the farmers who settled 

on the land should repay the government the cost of the irri- 
gation works, without interest. This seemed liberal enough at 
the time, as it was considered that the farmers who worked the 
irrigated farms would be the only ones benefited directly by the 
reclamation work. As it turns out, however, the development of 
the reclamation projects has resulted in the building up of towns 
and cities in their vicinity, where town lots have gained large 
values for business and residential p . This city property 
value is wholly the result of the farming of the irrigatea lands, 
and the owners of the city property have paid no part of the 
cost of the irrigation of the farms. Here’s something for the 
opponents of the single tax to chew on for awhile. 


The Farmers’ Grain Dealers of Iowa sent a protest to the 
Senate against the roval of Louis D. Brandeis. They 


charge he aided the rai in the rate case. 
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DRAINAGE—A GOOD INVESTMENT 


Laying the Tile to Grade 


By A. H. SNYDER 


the center of the 





N a previous ar- 
ticle I described 
the method of 


ditch, A_ small, 
hard cord is much 
better for a line 





laying out a drain- 
age system and 
establishing the 
grade. We will, 
therefore, assume 
that the grade 
stakes are set, the 





than a large, soft 
string, owing to the 
fact that it does not 
tighten and loosen 
to so great an ex- 
tent when it be- 











depth of cut 
marked on each 
stake, and we are ready to proceed with the digging of the ditch. 

For ordinary soil, not mucky or sticky, the sixteen to twenty 
inch ditching spade is best. Mucky soil is best handled by a 
three tined ditching spade. A long handled, round bladed 
shovel is necessary for throwing out loose dirt, and for finishing 
the bottom of the ditch, making it rounding to receive the tile, 
nothing is better than the “crumber’” or tile scoop. 

The center of the ditch should come one foot to the right of 
the line of grade stakes, and a cord should be stretched along 
the left side to insure a straight ditch. 

With these preliminaries attended to, removal of the dirt 
may proceed. Usually the first spading or top soil is thrown on 
the left side of the ditch so that it may be put in first when the 
ditch is filled. The left side of a ditch is on the left of a ditcher 
as he works backward up the ditch. In case he worked left 
handed he would place the dirt on the opposite side of the ditch 
from a right handed worker, throwing the first spading on the 
right side and the remainder on the left side. 

No other point connected with the laying of tile deserves 
more emphasis than proper grading of the bottom of the ditch. 
Unless this receives the utmost care and an accurate method is 
employed, the work of the engineer in laying out the system is 
wae, Tile may be so carelessly placed on a e having 
ample fall as to be of no more value to the land than if they 
were placed in a pile on the surface. On the other hand, by care- 
ful work, tile may be placed on a grade having but very little 
fall and do excellent work. 

Line Method of Grading 

The best method of grading the bottom of a ditch is by placing 
a line over the center of the ditch as shown in the figure. It is 
not of material consequence just how high above the bottom of 
the ditch the line is stretched, the only consideration being 
that it be sufficiently high to be out of the way when throwing 
out the dirt. When tile are to be laid from three to four feet 
deep, seven feet above the bottom of the ditch is a convenient 
height for the line. 

Several light stakes, six or seven feet in length, are necessary 
for supporting the cross arms over the center of the ditch, over 
which the line passes. These stakes and also the cross arms can 
be made of any light material, a supply of which is available on 
most farms. 

The next step is to drive one of these stakes beside each of the 
grade stakes, which were placed not more than fifty feet apart 
when laying out the line. A stake is also placed directly across 
the ditch from each grade stake. The cross arm, over which the 
line is stretched, is fastened between these stakes at the proper 
height by means of nails. It is not necessary to put the Rakes 
in place and stretch the line until ready to take out the last 
spading. 

The matter of determining the height for placing the cross 
arm is very simple. Let us suppose that the grade stake at a 
certain station indicates that the depth of cut at that particular 
station is to be three feet and ten inches. In order that the line 
may be seven feet above the bottom of the ditch it is necessary 
that it be placed as much above the top of the grade stake as the 
difference between three feet ten inches and seven feet, which is 
three feet two inches. We therefore, measure 


comes damp and 
ios dries out. Fine 
wire is perhaps the best line obtainable. It requires but very 
little time to lay out a ditch by this method and the ditcher 
has an accurate guide at every stage of his work. In digging 
the ditch, the ditcher uses a rod or stick seven feet in lenath to 
determine the exact depth for grading. The proper grade is 
obtained if the top of the rod just touches the line when the bot- 
tom is standing in the bottom of the ditch. For good work, 
every foot of the ditch should be tested with the rod. Great 
care must be exercised in spading to avoid cutting below the 
ropes grade line. When this occurs and it is necessary to fill in 
with loose dirt in order to place the tile at the proper grade, the 
tile will most likely settle out of line and cause a sag in which 
sediment will collect. In case this happens eee: the low place 
full and grade again. It is better to spade within two inches 
of the line and grade down the remainder by the use of a crumber 
or = scoop. No completed ditch should be left over night 
without having tile laid in it. 
Laying the Tile 

All digging and laying of tile necessarily begins at the outlet. 
One of the very best methods is to lay the tile just as the bottom 
of the ditch is graded, the dirt having been previously removed 
with a spade to about two inches of the proper depth. Two men 
can best work together by this method. A man in the ditch 

des a few feet of the bottom while the other on the bank 
olds the rod so that he can see just how deep to cut. The man 
on the bank then hands him tile which he lays in place for the 
distance graded, each tile being carefully examined to see that 
it is free from imperfections. The process thus proceeds, alter- 
nately grading and laying tile. 

Tools are available for laying tile from the hank without 

tting into the ditch but the most accurate work can be done 

y hand. Often it is necessary to turn the tile over and try 
them in various ways in order to obtain close fitting joints or 
make the tile lie flat, and this can be done better by hand. 
Frequently a tile is encountered that is slightly curved or bowed 
and a mistake is commonly made in laying them. It seems 
natural to put the curved side down, but if placed that way, 
they will rock up and down and are likely to get out of place as 
the ditch is being filled. Reject these, or lay them with the 
curve up. 

Do not be afraid of getting the joints too close. There will 
be ample space for the entrance of water if the tile are laid as 
close as you can lay them. Joints having a space of more than 
a quarter of an inch should be covered with broken pieces of 
tile to prevent the entrance of sediment. In laying the mains, 

rovision must be made for connecting the laterals. To join a 
our inch lateral to a six inch main, it is necessary to lay a six 
inch tile with a four inch ‘““Y” connection. 

To many the method of laying tile described in this article 
will seem like “too much trouble.” I can only call their atten- 
tion to the following facts: first, it costs considerable money to 
install a drainage system, even if the work is done in a slipshod, 
careless manner; second, the extra expense necessary to careful, 
accurate work is but a small percentage of the total expense; 
third, carelessness or guessing in the laying of tile may result in 
almost total failure, the waste of labor, and but little greater 

benefit than’ would have been obtained if 





three feet and two inches upward from the 
top of the grade stake and mark the point on 


the money expended had been buried in the 
ground instead of the tile; fourth, a 








the stake driven beside it. The cross arm is 
then tacked on lightly with a single nail so 
that its upper edge is exactly even with this 
point. By means of a small spirit level the 
cross arm is leveled and fastened to the stake 
on the other side of the ditch. 

We are now ready to proceed to the next 
station and locate the cross arm in the same 
manner. Suppose that the depth of cut 
at this station is four feet and one inch. The 
upper edge of the cross arm should be placed 
two feet and eleven inches above the top of 
the grade stake. In like manner the height is 
obtained and the cross arms nailed in place at 
a number of stations, perhaps covering as 
many rods as can be dug in a half day or a 
day. The line is then stretched over the cross 
arms in such position as to be directly over 








drainage system properly put in is one 
of the most permanent improvements 
that can be placed on a farm, the first cost 
is the only cost and the benefits continue to 
accrue thruout generations. A single ex- 
ample will emphasize this point. John 
Johnson tile drained his farm in New York 
state about seventy-five years ago. Sixty 
years after the drains were put in a drainage 
expert inspected the farm and reported that 
the tile ma were first laid were working 
verfectly. After a tile drain has given per- 
fect service for more than six decades it 
seems difficult to think of a reason why it 
should not continue to do so for at least 
one or two more periods of equal length. 

It pays to use care if permanency can be 
gained thereby. 
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THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 


Showing the Relation Between Townsman and Farmer 


By W. F. BAXTER 


HE word cooperation is very 

broad when used in its social 

sense. It seems to be the 
modern word which represents the 
application of the more altruistic 
term—the brotherhood of man— 
and as an ideal we all endorse and 
approve it. 

‘here is no word to my mind in 
present use subjected to so much 
misconception and no word made responsible for so many 
chimerical schemes. The most common conception of it is 

hilanthropic. Now te my mind from that viewpoint coopera- 
fon is and will be a failure in the sense of accomplishing lasting 
benefit. I subscribe to the statement made so long ago by 
Herbert Spencer that “enlightened selfishness is the highest 
human motive.” This expression to my mind involves an accept- 
ance of justice as an ideal. Without this acceptance it seems 
to me the word cooperation is misconceived and its application 
on any other basis is bound to be without “eer ae advantage. 

The query which Cain is supposed to have propounded ‘‘am 
I my brother’s keeper?” so long answered in the affirmative by 
christian teaching and so ardently affirmed by the modern social 
worker, I confess has long bothered me. I was inclined to join 
in the affirmation but constantly felt my democracy battli 
against its acceptance. Only a short time ago I discovered a 
solution thru reading an answer which completely reconciles my 
difficulty. This was, “No, I am not my brother’s keeper, I am 
my brother’s brother.” 

On that basis, without compulsion, without duty, without 
philanthropy, I am going to discuss some things which permit 
of hearty cooperation of farmer with city resident, founded upon 
justice with mutual advantage to the cooperators. 

The Common Interest 

What is the basic common interest between city and country? 
Is it not trade, exchange of products? The city is the market 
of the farmer, the farmer is the customer of the merchant, the 
manufacturers, the banker of the town or city. Whatever pro- 
motes exchange on a fair basis is beneficial to both. Whatever 
increases the number of profitably employed, well educa 
intelligent, thinking citizens of any city, will add to the deman 
for the product of the farms, and whatever increases the number 
and the quality of industrious farmers will add to the demand 
for the products of the industries of the cities. 

You may think that is somewhat trite, and it is, but it is also 
true and very fundamental. So obvious is it that I anticipate 
no disagreement. Here is something of a very broad eral 
character on which we can all agree on the bringing about of 
which we can all cooperate, but w? Aye, there’s the rub. 

Let us see if we cannot reason together in a very simple wa 
to devise means of progress toward an ideal state of trade. A 
state wherein there is every encouragement to maximum pro- 
duction at both ends, and unrestricted freedom of trade. We 
should first thank God that our forefathers had the good sense 
to provide a constitutional clause, which has ever since been 
respected, that trade within the confines of the republic should 
be forever free. But for that we might now be contending against 
state tariffs, or even city tariffs as against the country, as was 
the case in Europe barely more than a century ago. So it is not 
tariff that we have to worry about, but other things of the nature 
of a tariff. That is, whatever interest levies a toll on this com- 
merce without returning to it equivalent value thereby lessens 
on the one hand what the producer receives for his toll or on the 
other hand increases what the consumer must pay for the prod- 
uct and thereby restricts trade. ‘ 

For a number of years the eyes of the thoughtful were fixed 
upon conditions in transportation as the great hampering ele- 
ment in this free interchange of products and the legislatures of 
our states for many grappled with this problem. Very 
slowly, very bungli and finally very crudely some f 
against the evils of this element has been made. e ave 
secured uniformity of charges, openness of methods and some 
reduction of cost. This much has unfortunately been accom- 
plished by an increase in the expenses of conducting the trans- 
portation business and doubtless considerable hampering of 
railroad business thru the uncertainty of legislation. Finally 
what has been done has been thru the arbitrary exercise of 
sovereign power, and not thru an effort to discover by rule or 
right, some absolute basis in justice, some definition of what was 
properly due to energy, courage and thrift on the part of railroad 
management and what was pare public property the latter 
being in my opinion the value of their government conferred 
franchise, monopolistic in its character. 

The next great question alleged to be at the root of the 
difficulty was that of the Trusts, so called combinations in 
industry, to arbitrarily raise the price on needed products. For 
years this question has lumbered its weary way thru legislature 
and congress and as in the transportation problem some progress 





has been made in the effort to re- 
store the beneficent protection of 
competition, and I want to say right 
here, that no more laudable work 
exists in all the legislative realms 
than that of the preservation of 
competition. To my mind, compe- 
tition is the only reliable protection 
the can have. 1 do not at 
bas all subscribe to the socialistic 
eo that it is an obsolete institution. It has been very 
popular to denounce those who have been dubbed the captains 
of industry, the Rockefellers, the Ca ies, the Havemeyers, 
the McCormicks and their like, anyone ciently famous or 
infamous that was far enough away. But, I wonder if you look 
at the matter thoughifully, if you attempt to analyze another 
pinch of the shoe, you not dis many a“ mute and in. 
orious magnate” in your own neigh many & one who 
levies a toll upon your commerce and industry without supply- 
therefor a value to compensate. 
eep that thought in mind while I attempt to outline a third 
Sod indutry of w queakpentin aus tooeed eka teoinn 
a great one which is tending the 
thought of those who have at heart the welfare of the people 
and who believe in cooperating in the freeing of commerce and 
securing & proper reward. for toil and thrift. 


Where the Landlord Figures 
If to the t rtation king and the trust te, you will 
add the landlord you will be ing warm on scent in the 
pursuit of a solution of ifficulties. 
Do you realize that ‘ is about the only aristocratic 


title in common use in this country? _It is, however, an accurate 
title for the owner of land used by others is as truly a lord today 
as ever he was in feudal from where our title and land 
system comes, 

We are seeking out, in our effort to cooperate, any element in 
our economic system that levies a toll upon commerce or pro- 
duction without giving efficient return therefor. Rent is based 
on the value of land. The value of land is a by-product of 
production and trade. It is a value created by the presence, 
activity and productivity of people, a value with which the 
owner of the title has todo. To the extent that rent is 
levied upon production and commerce to that extent are pro- 
duction and commerce hampered, restricted and discouraged. 
Se Ete wer & pemety 
squeezes his extra profit out of unwilli . When 
is owned by those who do not use it, a 

letely as sugar or oil or harvesters ever were. peeing 
identa in the cities, towns sad Villages of Nebraska: whe hess 
residents in cities, towns e Ww ve 
left the active life of the farm and moved to town to the toll 
of unearned rent upon the i and trade of real ? 
Do you realize that in a state y more than fifty years old, 
practically one-half of the farms are occupied by tenants? Do 
you realize that ing to state statistics the number of farms 
m Nebraska decreased from 1910 to 1915, to the number of 
eleven thousand? Do you realize the meaning of this, that while 
we are seeking population, while we desire to increase production 
eleven thousand ities for independent farmers have 
gone in the space of five — Do realize that thru 
the increasing prices, is drifting into fewer and fewer and 
that, as sure as the sun rises and sets, this tendency, if con- 
tinued, will thin foes country of eure where feede! | d 
was in the 15th ay at ee ae See 
serfs farmed the farms 

Had you noted that the great state of Iowa, during that tre- 
mendously constructive decade from 1900 to 1910 last, actually 
lost 100,000 of rural population? How are you going to increase 
production by those methods? How are you to cooperate 
with your city neighbor to facilitate trade when you permit a 
condition to exist that effectually checks it? Isn’t it about time 
that we acquire the sense of bees and separate the drones from 
the workers? 

The moral condition, however, bad as it is, is mild in com- 
parison to that under which the city dweller lives. Men are 
attracted from the farms to the cities in thousands yearly, 
towns become cities, cities become metropolises, and as this 
growth goes on, two great forces grow which, like the upper 
and nether millstone, grind the life out of the industrial worker. 
With the growth of the city, there grows the revenue necessary 
for its administration necessitating large taxes upon industry 
and products. With the —_— of the city there grows tre- 
mendously land value with its necessaril | Race eo rent. A 
thousand dollars a month is being paid in Omaha for twenty feet 
square of in which to do business. The result is that the 
people of the city, your customers, are pressed from above by 
the burden of the increased taxation and from below by in- 
creased rent, both absorbing the earnings which would other- 
wise be available for the purchase of [Continued on page 29 














ODERN methods applied to 
farming have proved them- 
selves out so well that the 

successful farmer is today able to 
surround himself and his family t 
with conveniences, comforts and . 
luxuries undreamed of in the rural 
life of a generation ago. But the 
farmer of today has too often over- 
looked the fact that unbridled 
luxuries carry attendant burdens 
If we would have the kitchen sink 
the lavatory, the bath and the water 
closet, we must also make suitable 
arrangements for sewage disposal 
or we shall subject ourselves and ow 
families to the dangers of typhoid 
fever, and many other diseases 
which have been traced directly o1 
indirectly to carelessness in the dis 
posal of house wastes or ignorance 
of their dangerous character. 

Nature is an effective assistant in 
rendering house wastes harmless, 
but it is necessary that we should 
make certain arrangements upon 
our premises to enable nature to do 
her best work in disintegrating and 
purifying the materials discharged 
thru the sewer of the modern farm 
house. 

Most efficient of all means for this 
purpose is the septic tank. When 
properly constructed to subserve 
certain natural laws now well under- 
stood, septic tanks afford oppor- 
tunities for different kinds of bac- No.3 
teria to multiply in and work upon °. 
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A SEPTIC TANK FOR THE FARM 


The Part Nature Plays in Sewage Disposal 


in type from those working on the 
liquid in the first compartment live 
and work upon the sewage passed to 
the second and smaller compartment 

The discharge from the tank is 
intermittent and automatic, this 
misty being effected by means of the 3- 
; NA inch siphon shown in the illustration 
This method of discharge accom- 
plishes a double purpose, securing 
more complete bacterial action by 
retaining the liquid in the tank as 
long as necessary to secure proper 
action by the bacteria as well as 
flushing the outlet pipe, which is 
| ; better accomplish by a large 
ms volume of liquid discharged from 
time to time, than by a small con- 
tinuous stream. 

Manholes are provided in the top 
of both compartments, and a 6-inch 
gate valve in the bottom of the par 
tition wall, so that the tank may be 
cleaned of sludge and scum once 
each year, which is all the attention 
required. A tank of the dimensions 
shown in the illustration, is intended 
to accomodate the house wastes 
from a household of five persons 
The basis for computation in this 
respect is a capacity in the first o7 
left hand compartment of fifty gal- 
lons per day for each person in the 
household. Consequently, to pro- 
vide for a larger Reuschahd: it is 

as necessary only to lengthen the first 
No ot compartment in proportion to the 
increased number of persons. Inas- 








the sewage, so that these become our _No. 1—Method of setting forms for tank. No. 2—Forms for much as the inside length of the first 


real scavengers. While one need not the top of the tank. No 


necessarily understand the nature of 
bacteria and the different ways in which they work in order to 
successfully build and operate a septic tank, it is essential to 
understand the difference between a cesspool and a septic tank. 
Several designs of so-called “septic’’ tanks have been published 
which are criminally misleading in that they give directions 
for building what is neither more nor less than a concrete box of 
one or two compartments thru which sewage passes without any 
adequate provision for purification by the agencies of nature, 
the result being that the sewage is more dangerous in character 
as discharged owe: such a tank than it was when it entered. 
Consequently, the directions herein given should be closely 
followed; and if you care to take the time to thoroly familiarize 
yourself with the “why and wherefore’’ you will find that every 
provision made in the drawing as well as in the following sug- 
gestions has a definite purpose tending toward sewage purifica- 
tion by natural means. 

In the accompanying illustration is shown a septic tank 
design which has been approved by eminent sanitary engineers. 
The tank is divided into two compartments, sewage entering 
the first or left-hand chamber of the tank near the top, thru a 
four-inch cement pipe inlet. 

A baffle board 2 by 18 inches 





No. 4—Form for the manholes. 





3—Form for lid of manholes. ¢ompartment as shown in our illus- 
tration is 5 feet, every person added 
to the household would call for an increase of 1 foot in the tank 
length. 

Naturally, one of the most important considerations in con- 
structing a septic tank is that the walls shall be watertight and 
free from any joints which might develop leakage at some future 
time. Concrete is the material which most readily accomplishes 
these pempenes, in fact is universally employed for building 
septic tanks. 

By reference to the illustration, it will be seen that the floor 
and walls are 6 inches thick, the partition between the com- 
partments 4 inches thick and the roof and manhole frames are 
4 inches thick. Roof slabs should be reinforced by 44-inch 
round rods placed 6 inches apart, both crosswise and lengthwise 
of the tank. These rods should be placed 1 inch above the bot- 
tom of the concrete roof slab. 

If the excavation, 4 feet wide, 9 feet long and 4 feet 10 inches 
deep is carefully made in firm soil not likely to cave, the earth 
maybe vsed as the outer form, so that it will be necessary to 
construct only inside forms for the concrete walls and partition, 
and a board floor to serve as a form for the concrete roof slab 
Openings in this floor are cut 
where the manholes are to be 
and bottomless box forms are 





is so placed that the incoming Lot 77 ee 
flow will not disturb the quiet . -4 pe ot ~>o made for the manhole frames 
liquid already in the com- a ptt, Fou | Fox Ground, Manhole covers two inches 
partment, this to prevent “> se A6, thick are made of concrete 
agitating the scum which a in reinforced by number nine 
forms on the top of the sew- ew Ty wire placed six inches apart 
age and which is an important ‘ or by 2-inch mesh poultry 
element in enabling the bac- SPA , netting. 
teria to thrive and perform YF Concrete for septic tank 
their work. uae _ com Ep xi ; construction shoul : be — 
vartment which is shown as in the proportion of 1 sack o 
B feet 6 inches long 1s separat- * Portland Sera to 2 cubic 
ed from the second and smal = feet of clean, coarse screened 
ler compartment, by a 4-inch sand, aded 1n size from fine 
concrete partition wall or particles up to 14-inch, and 3 
dam. Sludge settles to the cubic feet of hard, durable 
bottom of the first compart- bs gravel or broken stone, vary- 
ment. — =| — bs ' ing - from )4-inch up to 
1e baffle board adjacent to inch. 
the concrete partition wall Mistakes are often made in 
When the level of liquid in supposing that a certain 
the first compartment rises to quantity of cement, say 1 
the height of the concrete iy. sack mixed with 4 cubic feet 
a of sand and gravel as found 


partition wall this liquid, free 


trom sludge and seum, passes Roof slab, geinforving—si inch round rods $i inobee, “faert ion te a combined in a bank or river- 


- , lengthwise 1 inch 
over into the second com- lagen 


partment. 








e bottom of slab. A 
: : - —Gate valve. To be kept closed except when cleaning Cc— 
Bacteria differing Siphon. To be set at elevation shown. D- Inlet pipe 


bed will produce satisfactory 
(Continued on page 19) 
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TOCONTROL WEED GROWTH 


By W. MILTON KELLY 


COOPER- 

A ative, unit- 
ed effort on 
the part of adjoin- 
ing land owners 
should make weed 
killing a common 
6 Oy Individ- 


ual effort may 
succeed in keep- 
ing down weed 


growth on a small 
area, but a man is 
up against a dif- 
ficult proposition 
when his neigh- 
bors persist in 

roducing seed 
faster than he can 
destroy the weeds. 
No complete vic- 
tory abe gained 
over the most 
noxious of these 
expensive and injurious nuisances until 
farmers band together and make a con- 
certed and persistent effort to clean up 
their fields, fence corners and roadsides 
and employ methods which are both pre- 
ventive and destructive. 

There is no accurate way of getting at 
the loss which weeds cause to the country 
annually, but it is safe to say that it 
amounts to one hundred million dollars, 
perhaps double that amount. Not only 
do weeds make it more expensive to grow 
crops, but they reduce the market value of 
the products. 

For example, a report from the Minne- 
apolis grain inspection shows the average 
dockage per bushel on wheat for two years 
to be nineteen ounces. This dockage is 
very largely due to weeds. Minnesota’s 
crop averages annually about 200,000,000 
bushels of small grain. Had the land been 
free from weeds the same amount of plant 
food, moisture and labor would have pro- 
duced three million bushels of wheat or an 
equal amount of other grain. This makes 
an actual loss due to weeds of about two 
and one-half million dollars, or an annual 
rental of about 30 cents on every acre on 
which small grain is grown. Added to this 
great loss we must include the cost of 
fighting weeds, the loss of fertility and 
moisture, strain on machinery, extra cost 
of twine to tie up the weeds, freight charges 
for shipping weed seed, etc. 

Weeds are distributed in curious ways. 
Many a farmer has had his land stocked 
with weeds because seeds have been car- 
ried by the wind over frozen snow and ice 
with which the country is covered in the 














winter. Some are carried by the wind, as 
for example thistle and milkweed. Others 
have burrs or needles which attach them- | 
selves to anything with which they come in | 
contact. ‘These find their way from field 
to field, into the barn and feedlot and | 
finally into the manure pile and are again 
distributed over the farm. Others get 
into clover, grass and grain, and for some 
of these the farmer pays the price of valu- 
able seed. Clover and grass seed and seed | 
grain from other localities are prolific | 
sources of trouble to many farmers. Grain 
should be cleaned, not only the seed, but 
the grain to be fed should be cleaned. It 
ywevents the foul weed seed from going 
Pack to the field with the manure, where it 
will cost a vast amount of labor and money 
to get rid of it. The screenings will make 
good poultry food or may be ground and 
fed to other stock. Fanning mills as made 
today, will take the cockle out of wheat, 
kale out of oats, buckhorn out of clover, 
in fact they are arranged so as to handle 
all kinds of seed and grain. It will pay a 


farmer to place superior samples of grain 
on the market, sow cleaned seed and pre- 
vent weeds from getting on his farm, 





| clover fields instead of on the sod 





either thru sowing impure seed or thru 


the manure. Some 
of the noxious 
weed seeds live in 
the soil for years. 
Several ago 
the Dakota 
experiment sta- 
tion conducted an 
experiment to de- 
termine the length 
of time weed seeds 
retained their vi- 
tality in the soil. 
Wild oats grew] 
after being buried 
twenty months. 
Mustard and 
some of the other 
weeds grew after 
being in the soil 
fifty-six months. 
These facts ought 
not to di 
the farmer. One 
season of systematic cultivation will bri 
most of the seeds into condition to 

nate and be destroyed. What few are left 


to grow, later may be removed cheaply by 
subsequent cultivation. 

The work should be kept up with a 
vigilance after a field has been cleaned u 


of the worst of these pests. Careful wor 
one season and failure to continue the 
warfare the next will avail little in the work 
of cleaning up the field. After the most 
noxious annual weeds have been brought 
under control a system of rotation of crops 
which provides for one or more grass crops 
on each field in six or seven years, will 
with one or more years of cultivation, 
eventually clean up a field of most weeds 
increase the net income per acre and tend 
to add to the productivity of the soil. 
Whether the weed is an annual, a a 
or a perennial, it is necessary to study it 
and cain a knowledge of its habits of 
growth as well as strong and weak points 
so as to plan methods of subduing it. 
Annuals are by far the most common and 
most easily controlled me ep wd it is, 
verhaps, better that I should discuss the 
vie and perennials at some other 
time. 

Farm manure contains many weed seeds 
which will germinate and grow as soon as 
conditions are favorable. For this reason 
it is — a apply the farm manure to 
grass and clover crops as a top-dressing. 
In this way the weed seeds being on the 
surface germinate quickly, but on account 
of being shaded and crowded out by grass 
and clover plants, are unable to secure 
any foothold. A small weed finds it ve 
difficult to get a start in the thick growt 
of grass or clover. I may be wrong in my 
deductions of this phase of controlling 
weed growth, but it been much easier 
to control the weed growth and handle 
cultivated crops on my farms since we have 
been applying the manure to the grass and 

ound 
which has been plowed immediately and 
planted with corn or potatoes. The 
experience of other farmers along these 
lines might prove of benefit in considering 
this phase of weed contrel where farm 
manures are used. 

One of the most effective means of con- 
trolling weed growth, more especially as 
it concerns the annuals, is to plow the field 
early in the spring, harrow it thoroly and 
as many times as may be necessary before 
planting time. Fortunately this labor is 
not in the least wasted, because it goes a 
long way toward preparing ground for 
planting. The farmer who plows his 
ground early and gives every weed seed 
near the surface an opportunity to start 
into growth and keeps the harrows goi 
until planting time will save a great deal 
of subsequent cultivation. He has warmed 
up the soil. He has given them mebtenn! 
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and heat, and they naturally 
the time they have made a g start the 
harrow kills them. ‘The stirring of the 
soil invites the seed to germinate and then 
they can be killed by the thousands b 
harrowing again. A weed germinat 
routed and then buried or uprooted is 

teas for. By keeping up the good work 
with the weeder or smoothing harrow until 
it is time to start the two horse cultivators 
oing in the corn or potato field he has 
estroyed so many weeds that he will 
have but little difficulty in keeping his 
crops free from weeds during the rest of 
the season. Early harrowing and cultivat- 
ing counts a in controlling weed 
growth on the farm. 

There is no system of soil management 
that will clean up a field of weeds in one 
season, because many of them will not 
grow the first year. quent cultivation 
hastens their germination and kills those 
that germinate during the early part of the 
season. It will not destroy many of the 
weeds that grow later. 

Another way of disposing of annuals is 
smothering them out with grain, grass, 
and forage crops. A thick stand of grass 
grain or forage will smother out most of the 
weeds that germinate after the field has 
been seeded. A thin stand of grain, thin 
spots in a meadow, or low, wet places 
where crops fail to make good stands 
simply invite weeds. If there is no crop to 
occupy the land and shut out the sunlight 
the weeds are sure to come in. Whoever 
saw annuals survive in a field that had a 
good stand of millet, buckwheat, cane or 
sorghum? ‘Tile drainage which would re- 
move surface water and make it possible 
for the crops to make an even stand over 
the whole of the field would be of great 
value in simplifying the problem of weed 
control on thousands of farms. Not only 
would weed control be easier but there 
would be an increase in the average yield 
of every crop grown on the field. The 
trouble on most farms is that these weeds 
are not destroyed early in the season. 
They are allowed to grow, the farmer 
figuring that the cultivation of the crop 
will destroy them later. Unfortunately, 
wet seasons and other factors over which 
he has no absolute control frequently upset 
his plans, and, as farmers say, “the weeds 
take the crop.” 

I know a few agricultural leaders who 
think that they know about all there is to 
know about farming who say they would 
not have a hoe in the corn or a field. 
Well, I am not one of those old fogies who 
seem to think there is a peculiar virtue in 
a lot of soil massed about a plant with a 
hoe. When it can be done with a horse it 
is much easier and far more economical. 
Neverthel I am very sure that there 
are times and fields where no other tool is 
better than the good old hoe, and that its 
use at the proper time in such c even 
if more expensive, will yield returns “some 
fifty, some a hundred fold.” It is easy to 
say “Use a weeder or smoothing harrow, 
early and often,” and such advise is good 
but there are times when, on account of 
wet weather or inability to spare the time, 
the ground gets hard, so that one of these 
tools is of about as much value as would be 
a briar brush dragged over a stone pave- 
ment. Weeds get a start in the row or hill 
where no horse tool that I ever saw wi 

t, them without taking out the plants too. 

y ail means use a hoe rather than allow 
a few weeds about the hills to seed the 
field for another year. 


When some of the bad annual weeds, as | 


wild mustard, are but thinly scattered 
thru the field they may be removed 
cheaply by hand pulling. This method is 
not in favor among farmers but it is, how- 
ever, often more economical to remove 
weeds entirely by hand pulling after some 
other method of eradication has about | 
cleaned up the field. A few remaining 
plants allowed to go to seed will give the 
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A TWO-LEGGED DICTIONARY |fz 


Tells About “Fire-Fanging” | 























OU certainly hit upon one of my 

‘ troubles when you mefittioned the 

fire fanging of manure. I know} 
what it means but there are some things 
I would like to know about it. My manure 
pile gets so hot sometimes that I am almost 
afraid it will set the barn on fire. Can you 
give us some idea as to what causes 
manure to heat, and how to prevent it, if 
such a thing is possible?” 

This question came at the end of a| 
lengthy discussion of soil fertility prob-| 
lems in which the Professor had empha- | 
sized the greatly increased importance of 
conserving farm manures, due to the fact 
that the war has caused an almost total 
famine in some of the elements of fer- | 
tility formerly purchased in commercial 
form at moderate prices. 

“When manure ‘fire-fangs’ or heats’ | 
replied the Professor, “it is merely under- | 
going one of the stages of decay. You 
are aware, no doubt, that the real cause of | 
decay is the action of bacteria. So it is 
in the case of manure. The action of | 
bacteria in tearing down organic matter 
of which the manure is composed results 
in setting free chemical substances. These, 
by combining with each other and with 
the air, produce heat. The important 
point, however, is not the various chemical | 
actions which take place but rather the 
means whereby heating can be prevented 
and the consequent loss reduced to a 
minimum.” 

“I tried stirring a pile of manure that 
was heating and it didn’t seem to do any | 
good. It made it worse, if anything,” 
volunteered someone. 

“It is evident”? continued the Professor | 
“that you have not had very much experi- | 
ence in the making of hotbeds or you 
would have known that stirring manure 
would cause it to heat more quickly and to 
@ greater extent. 

“In considering the question of preserv- 
ing manure, it should be remembered that 
it is a perishable product subject to decay, 
the same as ensilage, fruit, etc., and that 
the same general principles which apply to 
preserving other perishable products are 
applicable to manure. The man who has 
had experience with a silo knows that the 
more thoroly air is excluded, the better 
the silage keeps. The same is true as 
regards manure. Air is constantly laden 
with germs which cause fermentation or 
decay and the presence of oxygen or air is 
essential to the activity of bacteria which 
cause heating in the manure pile.” 

“Tsn’t it necessary for the manure to 
rot before it can be used by crops, and if 
such is the case, why should we try to/ 
preserve it?” was asked, 

“It is true that manure must decay 
before its fertility becomes available, but 
if the fertility is rendered available for 
any considerable time before it is utilized, 
a portion of it is likely to be lost. Much 
nitrogen escapes in the form of ammonia 
gas and many of the valuable mineral 
elements are made soluble during the 
process of decay, so that they are readily 
washed out and carried away by rain. If 
it were possible to prevent these losses, 
there would be much less objection to per- 
mitting manure to rot in piles and apply- 
ing it in well rotted form. When you go 





into a horse stable where the air makes 

your eyes water, you may know that much 

ammonia, rich in nitrogen, is escaping and 
' 


| it important to understand measures which 


doing harm and no good. That stable} 
needs cleaning.” 

“Don’t you think that a manure spread- 
er is one of the best preservers of manure?” 
asked the secretary of the meeting. 

“There is no question, under conditions 
existing on the ordinary farm, that the 
method which permits of least loss is to 
haul manure daily from the stable to the 
field and spread it at once as uniformly as 
possible. It can be spread much more 
evenly with a spreader and a given amount 
of manure can be made to cover a larger 
area of ground than when spread by hand. 
The man who has a manure spreader and 
a litter carrier for conveying the manure 
from his stable to the spreader, finds it a 
small chore to place manure upon the field 
as rapidly as it is produced and by so doing 
he reduces his loss to a minimum. 

“While it is true that hauling directly 
to the field and thus avoiding the forma- 
tion of manure piles is one of the important 
methods for preventing fire-fanging, it is 
also true that other measures must be 
resorted to on almost every farm. There 
are days when the soil would be injured 
by driving over it with a team and load; 
there may be so much snow that it inter- 
feres with the working of a spreader; the 
land where it is dahed to put the manure 
may be occupied by crops; a certain 
amount of manure is produced in such a 
way that it cannot be hauled to the field 
atonce. These and other conditions make 


will prevent loss from manure piles.” 

“T understood you to say that keeping 
air from manure would help to preserve it. 
How can that be done?” asked a young 
man. 

“The simplest method for excluding air” 
continued the Professor “is by permitting 
stock to trample it and thus pack it into a 
solid mass. You know that the more 
thoroly silage is packed into a silo, the 
better it keeps. The value of packing lies 
in the fact that it excludes air, and the 
same principle holds true as regards 
manure. Where stock is fed in a shed or 
box stall and the manure packed under 
foot as it is formed, loss is very slight. 
Such a method is simple and satisfactory 
in the case of fattening cattle and sheep, 
but is not adapted to horses and dairy 
cows. 

“Tt is a well known fact that horse 
manure has a much greater tendency to 
heat than cow manure and one of the best 
methods for holding in check this tendency 
is to mix the two kinds of manure as they 
come from the stable.” 

“‘Doesn’t manure fire-fang worse when 
the pile is made in a shed than when it is 
made out of doors?” asked someone. 

“T am glad you raised that point,” re- 
plied the Professor. ‘Unless the manure 
in a shed is thoroly tramped down it will 
suffer greater loss by heating than if it 
had not been protected from the weather. 
It is essential that manure be kept moist 
to keep it from heating and it is likely to 
become too dry when it is protected from 
rainfall. This is especially true when it is 
placed in a loose pile which dries out very 
quickly. Where plenty of litter is fur- 
nished to absorb all liquid manure and 
stock are permitted to pack it down by 
tramping, there is little loss due to heating.” 

“I thought that it was necessary to 
protect manure from rain to prevent loss,” 
observed a man near the front. 
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“Whenever more water falls upon ma- 
nure than can be absorbed by it, a portion 
of the water runs off carrying some of the 
fertility with it. That is what is known as 
leaching. So long as there is not more 
water added to the manure than it will 
hold, the water is a benefit rather than a 
detriment. It does not cause leaching and 
helps to prevent heating. 

“In a word, the most effective means for 
preventing fire-fanging when it is necessary 
to keep manure in a pile, is to keep the 
manure moist and keep it packed down 
into a compact mass.’’—A. H. 8. 


USE A POTATO PLANTER 

It has not been many years since we 
deplored the task of planting potatoes. 
The reason for this was largely because of 
the back-breaking part of carrying and 
dropping the potatoes by hand. But in- 
yentive genius has built the mechanical 
otato planter which can do this work 
Petter than it could be done by hand. 
We have used one of these planters for 
several years; that is, have rented one 
and have discovered that its advantages 
are not only in the removing of the feen 
of planting. 

When potatoes are hand-dropped the 
furrow made for them may not be of 
uniform depth or the potatoes are not 
covered uniformly. Ofttimes the potatoes 
are not dropped in a straight line, especi- 
ally if this work is left to careless persons. 
With the use of a planter these objec- 
tionable features are obviated. 

If the soil is prepared properly a planter 
will drop the potatoes at any desired 
depth and in a straight line. All the 
young plants then break thru the ground 
at about the same time and the straight- 
ness of the rows facilitates the work of 
cultivation. 

The planter also spaces the potatoes at 
uniform distances, dropping one at a 
time, and marks out the space for the 
next row. The wagon load of seed is on 
one end of the field and the planter box 
holds sufficient seed to plant two rows; 
thus, there is no necessity for distributing 
the seed over the field. 

Few farmers think nowadays of digging 
potatoes with a hand fork. Some use 
the mold board plow for this purpose 
while others use a regular potato digger. 
While either may be used to good ad- 
vantage in many instances, potatoes 
planted with a planter are much easier to 
dig than those planted by hand because 
of the straight rows in which the hills lie 
and the uniform depth of the hills. The 
planter and the digger are really impor- 
tant tools and some manufacturers have 
combined the two to good advantage. The 
former obviates a great deal of labor in a 
season of many urgent activities.—J. L. J. 

WHAT IS DEEP PLOWING? 

“IT am plowing deeper this year than 

ever before,” said Mr. Jones to Mr. 











Smith, “I believe deep plowing rs.”” 
Mr. Smith looked po p =i Bg that 
Jones’ “‘deep” plowing was much shallower | 
than any he had ever done. Thus it is 
that there is a great difference of opinion 
as to what depth is deep. Some think 
five inches is deep; others do not call it 
deep until they get down eight to nine 
inches. When you hear a man talk about 
plowing deep it is necessary to ask him 
the depth if you would know what he 
means. Ordinarily speaking, anything 
under four inches should be considered 
shallow plowing, from four to six inches 
a medium depth, while over six inches is 
deep in the language of the average 
plowman. There is no question but what 
deep plowing pays, but if the depth of 
plowing is greatly increased at one time 
it is best to do it in the fall, then the new 
raw soil has a chance to weather and 
“cure” before planting time. 
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The Conerete Road enables the farmer to reach his 
market in any kind of weather 





This ts the kind of a road that lost a Kansas 
Sarmer $1300 by cutting him off from his market 


A Soft Road Cost Peter Coughlin, of 
Concordia, Kas., $1,800 in One Week 


HE Kansas Farmer says: “John W. McCoy, Vice-President 

of William Volker Co., of Kansas City, recently made a 

speech in his old home town, Concordia, Kansas, in which 
he recounted the experience of Peter Coughlin, whose place 
was about three miles east of town. He said: 


‘As an excuse for wee good roads I remember an actual case. While 
employed at the B. & depot, the general live-stock mt at the re- 
quest of a Chicago Commission Company, wired our office to havea 
feeder ship his cattle on a certain date. Under normal conditions, Mr. 
Ralston would have driven out and advised this man, Sut the roads were 
impassable for vehicles, and the message was taken on horseback. The 
feeder said it would be impossible to get the cattle to the station, as he had 
that morning been to town and knew the condition of the roads. When 
they could be traveled, the marka had declined $2.50 per 100. On this 
lot the farmer suffered a loss on the two cars of nearly $1,800. No doubt 
a similar loss; or road:tax, if you please, has been collected many times 
during the past 20 years and will be again frequently in the next 20.’”’ 


Conditions not half as bad as this per mile for a 16-ft. road, and its an- 
on your roads may be costing you nual maintenance averages but $30.00 
hundreds of dollars this year in lost a mile for complete upkeep and 
market opportunities in high haulage ‘epairs. In the end, the concrete 
costs paid in worn-out horses, harness "084 is the cheapest permanent 
and wagons, and heavy tax for main- road you cam build. It will save 

gons, y you money in haulage and road 
tenance of impermanent roads. taxes, and will increase the value 

A concrete road is permanent, of your property. 
and it is open the year round Send today for free book on 
in every Concrete Roads. 


kind of weather. vm This valuable 
Its first cost is C ONCRE T 


| information is 
Ow, approxi- . : worth money to 
mately 915,00 FOR PERMANENCE 
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PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


111 West Washington Street, Chicago 


Southwestern Life Building 116 New Montgomery Street 
Dallas, Texas San Francisco 


Commerce Building 
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Get 10c to 30c More Per Bushel 
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BUY THE TRACTION 
ENGINE RIGHT 


Put your money into good material, 
honest construction, working conven- 
ience and practical safety—the items 
that really count in the selection of a 
good traction engine. 

You will then have something to show 
for your investment. The real saving 
on the cost of upkeep will more than 
equalize the difference on cost of 
purchase, 


The Red River Special 
Steam Traction Engine 


Is the best representative of all that a 
traction engine should be. It is made 
in every usable size that can show 


ofitable economy, from 13-40 to 30- 


H. P. It is made in every variety 
that regional peculiarities make neces- 
sary: wood-burning, coal - burning, 


straw-burning; single or double engine, 
center or rear mounted. 


Your needs can be supplied with one 
of our regular oufits. 


BUY THE RIGHT 
TRACTION ENGINE 


The question of power for farm and threshi 
is an important one Many of a own Bp 
have solved ft vy ~4 ror 5 & 
take advan o 

for a copy of the Home Edition of Tne Red re 
thetr Ce aye a. > 

on will included 


work 


Special paper In which 
Big Catalog from the latest edith 
upon request 
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CORN PLANTER CLICKS 


If one uses a chain-drop planter, it is 
quite imperative that the grains be approx- 


imately of one size. This means sievi 
the seed. We have always used a 
hand sieve with two screens, one to exclude 
the large grains, the other the small ones. 
The screens can be used together or 
‘ cqperetety As we have always shelled 
the > ome before shelling * n ear for 
seed, we have frequently not used the small 
“The vod her lengthy and 
e sieving process is rat yan 
laborious, but one person can do it alone 
if care is taken in arranging the various 
vessels. They should be so that a vessel 
for the undesirable ins, one for the 
desirable grains, and one holding the 
unsieved grains can all be reached without 
getting up from one’s seat. 
When ye a planter in a square or 
rectangular field, great care should be 
exercised to draw the first mark exactly at 
right angles to the direction of the fences 
at the ends of the field. If started at any 
other angle the cross rows will not run 
lel to these fences. Thus a slight 
ias in a very wide field may make several 
point-rows at each end. 
If the fences at the ends of the field run 
straight, this danger can be obviated by 
gauging the anchor each time it is set by 
its distance from the fence instead of by 
the tightness of the wire 
If one side of the “held has a straight 
fence while the opposite side has an irreg- 
ular fence, the proper ore is to draw the 
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FILL SILOS 
QUICK 


Three sizes, 6 to 18 H, P., direct drive 

o main cutterhead shaft, 2% in. ia 
iameter, powerful ¢6-bDiade fan on same 
shaft. Emery whee! attached. 


Sold on trial 
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SILO FILLERS peony W rite for ice 
Farmer's account 
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itogether again and splice them. 


first mark along the = t fence. 
P this day of riding-plows, which are 
for es rows, every 


should be made while planting to see that 
the grains are dropping “on the button.” 
Raising or lowering the tongue is ‘often 
sufficient to remedy a small difference in 
the drop. 

If the field has last been harrowed in the 
same direction it is being planted or if the 
ground is very cloddy, it is sometimes im- 
possible to clearly see the marker’s impres- 
sion. At such times we drag a short chain 
behind the marker. This works the clods 
out of the way and drags a distinct impres- 
sion. 

To make straight rows in some of our 
hilliest fields, we have at times been com- 

elled to employ a stake at each end of the 
ield. A stake is set against the fence 
directly back of the marker before the 
planter is started across the field. When 
returning, the sight of this stake and the 
mark over the top of the intervening hill 
directs one as to the straightness of the 


Ww. 

When the wire must pass a tree standing 
near one end of the field, the anchor near- 
est can be lifted and the wire carried 
around the tree. When the tree is a long 
way from either end, it necessitates lifting 
an anchor and then opening and reuniting 
a joint near the tree. One year we used an 
old planter wire that broke often. We 
carried a pair of wire stretchers on the 
planter and whenever a break occured, 
instead of running to the end and lifting 
an anchor, we would simply pull the ends 


saved a lot of time.—P. C. G., Ohio. 
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| comes up—will it rain? Its would not come 


When you expect to take a day’s trip 


Ever 
Think Of It? 


Some folks go on clog- 
ging their systems and 
drugging themselves day 
after day with tea and 
coffee—half sick most of 
the time. They wonder 
what balks their plansand 
keeps them down. 


Suppose you stop tea 
and coffee 10 days and 


POSTUM 


Youcan thenlearn what 
a difference it makes in 
body and brain toquit tea 
and coffee, which contain 
the drug, caffeine, and use 


the food-drink—Postum. 
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from home by auto, the question always 
up if the roads were rain proof. 


Whenever you are interested in any 
roduct you do not see oieadined in 
Successful Farming, our editors will be 





glad to give you any information they 
may have on the subject. 
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FILTER AND VENTILATOR FOR 
CISTERN 





There are a at many cisterns con- 
structed that have neither filter nor 
ventilator. I have heard the argument 


used that filters will get foul and be worse 
than no filter, while the need of a venti- 
lator is not generally recognized. : 

A real estate man in a city when trying 
to rent a house where the cistern had no 
filter, yet the water was to be used by the 
family, met the objection of the would-be 
tenant by telling how much better it was 
to not have a filter to get foul. He told 
of cleaning out a filter once and his de- 
scription of the filth accumulated would 
make one sick, but I could not refrain 
from reminding him that, for my part, I 
would prefer it to be in the filter rather 
than in the water of the cistern where it 
must have been if the filter had not re- 
moved it enroute. Naturally he had no 
answer to thi 

Filters are not difficult to make and 
they need not be allowed to become 
filthy, either. They are easy to clean if 
made right. They should be constructed 
with this end in view. The handiest way 
to arrange this would be to have the 
filtering material in a removable con- 
tainer, with a | ae bottom, open 
top and solid sides. Charcoal is the best 
filtering material, and this, with a layer 
of clean sand on top to be frequently 
changed, and the whole to be removed 
and thoroughly cleansed and renewed 
whenever necessary, would insure pure, 
clean water. Such a filter would not be 
expensive at all, and easy to install. It 
can be below ground in a cavity prepared 
for it, or it can be entirely above ground, 
and the water conveyed by pipes from it 
to the cistern. Any mason can fix this. 

Water, to be kept pure and sweet, 
must have an air current playing over it. 
If the air in the cistern becomes stagnant 
the water will be insipid. It will lack the 
life and sparkle that we appreciate. I 
have known wells to be shut up so tight 
that the water was almost ruined; one, 
especially, I recall where the family com- 
lained of the quality of the water, and 
i suggested that a well ought not to be 
closed air tight. They raised a trap door 
they had made in the platform around 
the pump, which had been fastened down 
perfectly tight to keep out insects, and 
allowed a small crack of air, to test my 
theory. It was but a short time until 
the water showed a decided improve- 
ment, and later it became a fine well. 
After that a screened opening was pro- 
vided to allow ventilation.—L. H. C. 


VETCH INOCULATION 

There is a natural hesitancy toward 
undertaking experiments with legumes in 
the growing of which the matter of in- 
oculation needs to be taken into account. 
In the case of Russian or hairy vetch, 
however, this fear may prove to be with- 
out foundation. Inoculation, either of 
seed or soil, is usually advised in the first 
growing of this legume but there are 
times when neither eens to be neces- 
sary. It is not generally known, perhaps, 
that the same bacterium is found upon 
the roots of field and garden peas as oc- 
curs upon hairy vetch. These bacteria 
remain in the soil with astonishing per- 
sistence and vetch can be grown success- 
fully without inoculation years afterwards 
where peas have been raised. 

In east central Illinois vetch is being 
used on land which was growing peas 
twenty years ago. Furthermore, the soil 
for miles around seems to be inoculated 
whether it ever raised peas or not. The 
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Real spring rarely sets in “for good” until it is 


nearly summer. 
cause a lot of sickness and discomfort in homes 
which are not properly heated. 


RICAN [DEAL éwtrie trters 


IATORS 


AM 


than at any other time. 
give just the volume of heat to keep the house genially warmed 
and comfortable all over, without waste of fuel or everlasting tink- 
ering with the fire. These IDEAL outfits are easily put in old or 
new farm houses. One charge of fuel lasts 12 hours or more during 


chilly spring days. 


Get the heat that costs the least 


Decide now to put in IDEAL-AMERICAN heat. Don’t spend 
another winter without it. 





AWNo.020 IDEBAL Boiler and 262 ft. of 
38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, cost- 


enptic onan 0168, were used to heat — for copy of ‘*Ideal 
farm house, at which price the 3 

Smpetent Fite Thsdidastinceds leating.” It tells 
cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight,etc. you all about the 
which vary according to climatic and 

otherconditions. The IDEALoutfitis WAY to get the heat 
pb Saree = oA than you paid for it. that costs the least. 








reason for this is evidently that one field 
may inoculate another thru wind borne 
dust and thru the use of cultivating im-| 


plements. which have seen service “ 


inoculated soil.—O. C., Til. 


IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 


Catalogue showing eight lea 
which save you Rm 4 oe Write for it today 


INTERLOCKING FENGE CO. 80x seo MORTON, ILL. 


Have balmy spring at home 


during cold, raw weather! 


gelttyanecter.. AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 
CUP Ei 
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chills and colds are inevitable The mild, delightful warmth radiator 
fashioned, heating ) Fi 
Soke methods 
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makes 
and healt 


The cold, damp, chilly days 


BOILERS ™ore forcibly during 
changeable, raw weather 
The IDEAL Boiler is made to 


Safeguard your family’s health. Get 
the Ideal outfit which will just suit 
your needs. Running 
water not necessary. Burn 
the inexpensive fuels of 
your locality and make 
your house areal HOME! 












Don’t put it off 





Write now—today 














LEVATOR OVERLAND ALUMINUM SHOES 


“MEYERS” STATIONARY Sizes 1 te 13 Save Money and Prevent Sickness 


Heights Wetee eect, pa 
Rot-Proof. ter, 
whee in summer, Weight about the 
work shoe. 









THE FARMER. 


meet 
exten one papieantuite hewts onion 
OVERLAND SHOE CO. Dept. 20 Racine, Wis. 


| Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 


with Orib Plans 
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PROFIT FROM FARM BEES 








EEKEEPING as practiced by many 
farmers is not making the progress 
it ought to. In fact you find far too 

many colonies in such a pitiable condition 
that they are almost worthless and it is 
these same people who claim that there is 
no money in the business. Yet itis a fact 
that there is no line of agriculture that 
will pay such big dividends if managed 
right. 

First of all a good home should be pro- 
vided, a hive with movable frames, so as 
to enable one to look thru his colonies 
and observe their condition at any time. 
Box hives have become a nuisance, not 
only to the owner himself but also to the 
neighboring beekeepers as well, especially 
so where the brood diseases are prevalent. 

A ten frame hive is to be preferred and 
it is the one in general use. In the selec- 
tion of hives we must consider the way 
we want to winter the bees, whether 
in the cellar or outdoors. All our bees are 
wintered outdoors in double walled hives 
or in winter cases. It is essential in win- 
tering them outdoors to locate them in 
sheltered locations for experience has 
shown that when located where the full 
sweep of the wind has access, there will 
always be a heavy loss of bees during 
winter. In cellar wintering we do not 
need such expensive hives; sate penne 








where the winters are very severe it woul 
be preferred. 

Another serious drawback with farm 
beekeeping is that so many of the bees 
that are being kept are of the hybrid kind 
or even of the common black bees, which 
are so easily irritated and with which it 
is almost impossible to control swarming. | 
Also, they are an easy prey to the foul 
brood diseases. 

One of the first steps is to re-queen these | 
colonies by removing their old queen and | 
introducing a queen of good Itahan stock. | 
Before the season is over almost all your | 
bees of these colonies will be of this yellow | 
banded stock. They will surprise you | 
how easily they can be handled and the 
remarkable results you will be getting. 

We are able to produce a larger quan- 
tity of extracted honey than of comb’ 
honey, simply because the eombs can be 
used over and over again. Furthermore, | 
there is not nearly so much bother with 
swarming as in the former method. 

The following is how we manage our 
apairy: In spring, as soon as the weather | 
permits, we examine to see whether they | 
are supplied with sufficient stores to keep 
them going until nectar comes. Then, 
during fruit bloom we go over them again, 
clipping all queens and equalizing the 
brood of the colonies, keeping close | 





Most of the bees and the queen from the 
brood nest are shaken unto the frames of 
the new hive and, if there were any 
supers, they are put on this new hive. 
The old hive containing the brood is 
moved a short distance —_ and if 
sible a virgin queen is introduced. Now, 
this colony will be in condition to do 
some work in the supers inside of a few 
weeks. 

In going thru our bees we always are 
on the lookout for o— brood di \ 
Beekeepers have both the European and 
the American foul brood to contend with 
and, as they are so widely distributed over 
the country and spread so rapidly, it 
behooves us to be doubly on our guard. 

The American foul brood is the hardest 
to eradicate and control. At first the larva 
turns to a chocolate color and as decay 
proceeds the cells will have a sunken ap- 
pearance. A characteristic of the disease 
is & glue-pot odor and the diseased larvae 
show aropiness. Bear in mind that when 
you see a frame where the brood appears 
scattered, that is, a few cells not hatched 
while the rest are, it is almost sure that 
the brood is diseased. 

The seat of the disease lies in the honey 
of the diseased colony. It is, therefore 
essential to guard against robbing, and 
we must be sanitary and thoro in our 
work in order to effect a cure. The shak- 


| ing treatment will give best results, which 


is as follows: Brush all the bees into a 
clean hive, on new frames containing 
strips of foundation. It is advisable to 
cage the queen in the new hive so as to 
revent the colony from deserting it. 
Jse extreme care not to drip any hone 
in or around the hive in the process. If 
the healthly brood is to be saved, stack 
them upon other diseased colonies and let 


the brood hatch. Inside of about ten! 


days remove and render the combs into 
wax and thoroly burn out the inside of 
the hive. Where there is only one colony 
affected, the surest and quickest way is 
to burn it. 

The European or (black brood) is more 
readily controlled. It attacks the larva 
earlier and very little of the sealed brood 
is attacked. As the larva decays it turns 
yellow and finally brown; it does not 
possess the glue-pot odor and rarely 
shows any signs of ropiness. We found 
that we could eradicate the disease in a 
fairly strong colony by de-queening it, 
giving the a chance to clean out, 
which they readily willdo. In about nine 


days we go thru them and destroy all) 


queen cells started and either introduce 
@ virgin or better still a queen cell of good 
Italian stock. This surely has given re- 


watch of the condition of the brood. Old | markably good results. 


and inferior queens are replaced with 
young ones. t 

ast year we had to go thru them every 
eight days and remove queen cells started 
during the swarming time, but generally 
when run for extracted honey only, this 
will net be necessary. In fact, you can 
tell pretty nearly when a colony is getting 
seals to swarm by observing whether 
the bees are hanging around or cluster 
near the entrance instead of being in the 
field gathering nectar. As soon as we 





notice ay | of these signs, shortly before 
a honey flow, we remove the brood nest 


and in its place put a hive containing 
frames with full sheets of foundation. 


i We have had as high as 100 pounds | 
n abnormal seasons like | per colony on the average. That would be | 


about $8.50 per colony. We also had 
poorer seasons when from our basswood 
apiary of about 120 colonies we ‘averaged 


75 pounds per colony. 
come from one colony....... $6.35 
Labor...... . > Gidksinn amaien 2 


.00 
Expenses such as pailsandecans .60 
Winter feed for sugar last fall.. .60 
Interest on $12 invested at 5%. 
fee. 4 . $2.55 
The above is the average per colony 
from our 120 colony apiary the past 
season. 
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Itcan’t blow down 


It can’t dry up 
It is 20 years old 


It costs 25% less than the 
average, and 50% less than 
the “patent”’ stave type. 


A hest of 
enthusiastic 
vuwners 
furmshed 

on request 
Let us tell 
you how you 





























Ours are not just “buildings. 
Hard-to-please people in two- 
thirds of the United States have 
chosen them against al] others 
on account of beauty, comfort, 
modern lines, “‘step-saving’~ and 
moderate prices. 

During the last five years we 
have enabled our patrons to 
erect homes and other buildings 
with an aggregate value in ex- 
cess of 


$10,000,000.22 

Write us before buying or con- 
tracting for any building. No 
obligations. Our reply will be 
prompt and surprisingly inter- 


esting. 
Fill coupon and mail to the 


NATIONAL BUILDERS BUREAU 


Columbia Building 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


~a—e«<e@-ae<+ =e eraecr eae wen = 


I am interested ina 
Home ——., Barn __., Silo ___ 
Other Butidings 
Name 
Occupation 
Address 
R.F.D.______State 
































TIME TO PLANT CORN 

Owing to the fact that much of the 
seed corn which will be planted this 
season is below the average in vitality, it 
is important that it be given better than 
average conditions for eet. More 
than ordinary care should be taken in 
the preparation of a seed bed and it is 
advisable that planting be delayed until 
the ground has become sufficiently warm 
to promote germination. 

In corn that is thoroly matured there 





is an oily coating just beneath the outer 
covering of the hoe and the purpose 
of this oily coating is to prevent water 
from passing into the hernsl i 
When corn is not well matured, the oily 
coating is imperfectly developed and con- 
sequently water has much more read 
access to the starchy portion of the berael, 
As a result, the danger of rotting is greatly 
increased. If immature corn is planted 
in ground so cold that it will not germinate 
the kernels become filled with water and | 
a large percentage of them rot. 
The best date for planting varies ac-| 
cording to the latitude and t of soil, 
but it is safe to delay until a little later 
when using poorly matured seed than is 
the practice when thoroly matured seed 
is planted. Superior advantages in the 
way of warmth and well prepared seed 
bed will partially offset inferiority of seed. 


A SEPTIC TANK FOR THE FARM 
Continued from page 11 

concrete. Such is not the case, because the 

relative proportions of fine and coarse 

materials are uncertain, seldom uniform, 

and nearly always the reverse of require- 

ments for good concrete. When one recalls 


| 
too rapidly. 








the fact that gravel as well as broken stone 
contains about 45 percent of air spaces or 
voids, he will see that only half the quan- | 
tity of sand or other fine aggregate is) 
necessary to fill the voids in the coarse 
aggregate. If the quantity of fine aggre- 
gate used exceeds what is proper the result- 
ing concrete will be reduced in strength, 
density and watertightness, because a 
far greater amount of cement is required 
to coat a given quantity of sand than is| 
a to coat the same volume of coarse 
gravel. 

Sufficient water should be used to form a 
“quaky” consistency; that is, the concrete 
should be wet enough when placed so that 
it will readily settle to place with very 
little puddling or ramming; but should 
not be wet enough to cause the mortar 
to separate from the coarse aggregate. 

Whenever possible, concrete should be 
mixed in a batch mixer, as much better 
results are obtained in this manner than 
by hand mixing. Nearly every farmer now 
has a gasoline engine with which a batch 
mixer can be operated, and, if one does not 
contemplate enough concrete work to 
justify the individual purchase of a con- 
crete mixer, a number of farmers can join 
in purchasing a mixer with self-contained 
gasoline engine, and then put the appara- 
tus to community use. 

Of course, concrete can be mixed by 
hand; that is, by shoveling. First, spread 
the sand on a watertight mixing platform, 
then the required amount of cement on 
the sand, turning these with square pointed 
shovels until of a uniform color. Then 
add the gravel or broken stone, previously 
wetted, continue the turning with shovels, 
adding water during the first turning after 
the coarse mehetat bon been incorporated. 
But mixing by hand is necessarily a long 

nd laborious process and one that scarcely 
can be expected to give entire satisfaction 
because the labor involved is so back- 
breaking that those attempting it are 
likely to slight the work and use poorl 
mixed concrete. Consequently a bate 
mixer driven by a gasoline engine is always 
preferable. Concrete should be allowed 
to harden for a period of at least two weeks 


befces Sorms ape reenayeeds if the wesities 
is cold a longer time will be required. 
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A Standardized Car 


Maxwell Motor Cars offer no fads, no innovations, no eye- 
catching frills, no experimental features. 


We could build cars of two or three different sizes. We could 
make any and every kind of an engine that has ever been tried 
out on a patient and unsuspecting public. 


We could constantly make changes, bring out new, revo- 
lutionary and untried models to stimulate interest for the pass- 
ing moment. 


But we do not do these things and we will not. Because we 
don’t have to. Because our car is sought solely on its solid, 
substantial and demonstrated merits. 


Maxwell Motor Cars are standardized products. They rep- 
resent a definite and known quantity. They are as nearly a 
staple commodity as any automobile can be. 


In all basic details the Maxwell of last year was the same as 
the present Maxwell. And the Maxwell of next year will be 
essentially the same as its predecessor. 


Of course, we are continually experimenting, testing and 
taking advantage of the progress made in the engineering and 
metallurgical sciences. But we know and Maxwell owners know 
that our car, in its class, is the finished and recognized standard 
of value. 


The Maxwell policy of concentrating on one and only one 
car, of devoting every energy and resource to such minor im- 
provements as time may develop, assures you of two things— 
that you will never suffer any abnormal loss by the introduction 
of a cheap car, made only to sell rather than to serve, and that 
when buying a Maxwell you will always be able to get the 
greatest possible established motor car value per dollar of your 
investment. 


The World's Champion Endurance Car 





Touring Car, completely equipped, including Electric Starter 
and Lights, $655, f. o. b. Detroit. Four other body styles. 





MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Waite to. Dept @ for ort 7000 hlics Witeout Stopping our booklet 
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PRAIRIE HILLS 





HEN we first came to Kansas, 
twenty years ago, there was a 
series of early springs. ‘The first 
we were here we corn planti 
April 4th, the second year April Ist, an 
the third year April 11th. In each of those 
years a fine stand was secured at the first 
planting and the corn grew right from the 
start and made good yields. What we are 
wishing for now is another spring and 
season like those. 


It has been our experience here that corn 
in the ground will stand a wet, cool = 
better than it will a wet, warm one. 
warmth and wet together will rot corn very 
quickly here but good seed corn will stand 
mie of -_ wet panies. 4 m sesen 
early planting is y to e 
It to be said here that if corn could be 
planted in soil in good condition before 
April 25th, that a good crop was 
assured. late we think we are fortunate 
if all the corn is in the ground by May 20th. 

When hog prices dropped in early win- 
ter, many made haste to get rid of nearly 
all the hogs they had. Now that paying 
prices are here — there are almost as 
many wishing to hogs as there were 
formerly who wished to sell. It is strange 
how we all like to have possession of hi 
priced stuff; we all know that the rule of 
selling when prices are high and buying 
when they are low is the only true one to 
follow, yet we cannot resist the temptation 
to go the other way. 


I cannot recall a year in the last twenty 
in which there was so much hay stored in 
country barns in the spring as there is this 
year. "This bay is nearly all baled and the 
intention of the owners was to sell at some 
timein the winter. All were holding foran 
advance in price and that advance never 
came. As it will not pay to sell at present 
prices it is likely that much of this hay 
will be carried over. It will take no harm 
if stored in a good barn and should the 
next summer prove dry, a good use may 
be found for this hay yet. While two-year- 
old hay is not relished by animals quite so 
well as that which is fresh yet they eat it 
well and it seems to have even more 
strength than the new hay. 


Feterita was put out of business in this 
art of the West by the wet season of 1915. 
Fido not think an acreage large enough to 
count will be planted to feterita here this 
year unless pe og to the first 
planting of corn and kafir, and feterita is 
used as a last resort. It can’t stand wet, 
that is sure, but it can stand dry weather 
equal to any grain leversaw. But it has 
so many faults as compared with kafir 
that it will never replace that crop in this 
part of Kansas. 


I think that Sudan grass will fill the 
place on many upland farms of the south- 
west that feterita was designed to fill. 
While Sudan grass will not make grain it 
will make an immense amount of hay and 
that whether the season be wet or dry. 
On upland farms, where alfalfa is not asuc- 
cess and where there is no other hay plant, 
Sudan just fills the bill. The hay made 
by this plant is like sorghum hay but is 
finer and of better quality: The seed crop 
of Sudan is no longer the money maker it 
has been and it is now advertised by many 
dealers as low as $5 to $6 a hundred 











pounds. Last spring the cheapest I knew | — h, Kan. 


high | get a 
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of it selling in this locality was 25 cents a 
pound. 


Because of two strong cooperative asso- 
ciations in this county farmers who have to 
buy shipped in grain are getting it at Kan- 
sas City prices, qeunething that never 

ned in the old days when all grain 
was tof regular dealers. The dealers 
always made a practice of charging the 
snd conppeion chengencony ast 
and commission 
none. When corn is shi 
the West or North there is not the remot- 
est reason why it should pay a Kansas 
City toll; our money is as as Kansas 
City money and men with grain to sell 
find it so. 

During the last fifteen years we hav® 
made it a practice on this farm to never 
sell any corn, no matter how large a eur- 
plus was raised. In 1914 we a great 
deal more than we fed or had room for but 
we provided more room and kept all the 
corn. In 1915 wedid not raise corn enough 
to fatten our hogs and feed all the other 
farm animals and are finding that the 
1914 crop is ing in very handy. Itis 
better to haveit ri ton the farm than itis 
rte ight miles to the railroad to 








Farm Values 


It was written for farmers— 
not engineers; about country 
roads—not city pavements. 
Its language is plain—its 
pictures convincing. 

It covers the entire subject 
of roads: location, correc- 
tion, drainage and 


at 72 cents a bushel. 


To be sure, there was a time last summer 
when we could have sold what corn we 
had on hand for 75 cents a bushel but 
what would we have profited by selling 
machen ‘ont then this atuner heal Walk 

et an is winter 
inferior com for 72 cental And the erop This Valuable Book Free 

1915 is inferior to that ; at Better roads increase farm val 
least 20 nt even in this region where develop better schools and 
corn f matured. Within the last ten churches and open up greater 
days we have just fed the last of our 1915/ ff Business and social a vantages. 
crop, except what is in the shock, and find You need this book. Every road 
that the old corn of 1914 goes fully 20 per-| if commissioner, supervisor or farmer 
cent further. When we made the change, inpesesesll ts the great National 
we kept oni Tr ng ky mad food, movement for better roads should 
amount, which is meas at eac , : 
and we soon saw that they were not clean- a k, copy. Waite for yours 
ing it up as well. It takes less of the old : 
corn for them now and they are making 
better gains. 

Probably there is no farmer in this 
neighborhood but what has plenty of seed 
corn saved. I think that in poor crop years 
there is much more attention paid to secur- 
ing a supply of good seed for the next year 
than there is in times of plenty. In the 
plentiful years many that they can 
get seed anywhere and it is probable that 
their seed corn will be picked from the crib 
as it is planted. But in years of scarcity 
they know that seed will be high the next 
spring and they make a point of looking 
after what they need long before planting 


time. 


Corn matured here last year all right 
and every farmer had some field that made 
a good yield. From this corn good seed 
could be saved and for this reason seed 
corn sells at public sales for little more | # 
than Gontinee oe in the crib. : do not | ._ Bel 
think those who live in a region where corn Benefel Industrial le. fadnonpela ’ 
was frosted need hesitate a moment in eas = = ae st 
planting seed two years old. We have 
planted two-year-old corn twice in Kansas 
and both times secured a good stand, If 
the corn has been kept in the dry and 
was sound to start with I should consider 
ey? corn raised in 1915. 

. C. Hate 


. Used now as a text book 
in over fifty colleges and 


universities. 


Good Reads Book No. 138 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 








Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 
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ANSWERS TO 
AUTO QUESTIONS 















Note—We will be glad to answer auto questions 
by mail or thru the paper. We want to serve our 
readers in every possible way—Editor. 


“Ts it true that the front wheels of a 
car should be set closer together in front } ‘ 
than at the back, that is to say should | 37 tp wht 
they toe in. I have had an argument | Wil * X |! iNh//- 


with a friend on this point and I would | 
fie 2 fs 
AY 
} 


\ 












like to be able to tell him how much and 
why.” 

Yes, you are right. Thirty-six inch 
wheels should be so set that when the 
car is at rest with the wheels pointed for- 
ward, the rims or felloes of the wheels are 
about one-fourth of an inch closer in 
front than at the back. The object of 
this is to offset the trifle of give and slack 
in the connections between the wheels 
so that under the eee of running 
they are really straight. 

















“My motor knocks when pulling at 
very low speed, when running quite fast | 
under a light load and when idling, but 
when running quite fast under a slightly 
heavier load for instance up a slight grade 
it does not knock. The motor is not 
carbonized and has no loose bearings. 
What can be my trouble?” 

You undoubtedly have a loose fly wheel 
or your motor is loose in the frame but 
your trouble is more apt to be the former. 


“Why should the yoke of a front axle 
slope back at the top?” 

When the yoke is set in this manner 
the action of the spindle is such that in 
turning the car out of a straight line it 
lifts the car a trifle and at the same time 
slants the wheel against the strain applied 
to it by the momentum of the car. By 
reason of the former the weight of the 
car has a tendency to keep the wheels in 
a straight line, which facilitates steering. 










Cap Sheaf 
of Firestone Values 


ABUNDANT harvests have always been yours with 
Firestone Tires—harvests of Mileage, Safety, Economy and 
Service—and now they give the extra crop of fine appearance. 
In this handsome tire with the Red Side Wall and Black Tre 
Firestone builders anticipate your demand for good looks as 
as for good works. 
FREE OFFER—A Firestone Waterproof Tube free, if you will 
send us your pI Leena iar Hap: jolie Joe, Ask also 
for book, “Care and Repair of Tires,” No.12 
Specify Firestones all ‘round, and reap the harvest of good things 
in every kind of tire, tube and aecessory service. 

FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 

“America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 

Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 




















“T have quite an old car—no longer 
manufactured. It runs quite well but 
has always been inclined to back-fire 
both when starting and when stopping 
the motor, sometimes setting fire to the 
carburetor which is set rather high and to 
which the gasoline is fed by pressure. 


' 
at 

I have been told that I cannot in this| § 
make of car prevent the back-firing but | 
I would like to know what precaution to : 
take to prevent the car from burning up.” 

Insure the car, for you can never be 
absolutely sure that the utmost precau- e 
tion will prevent the car from catching 
fire. However, a piece of wire gauze in- e? «> | > rs | 
serted between the carburetor and the 


ntake manifold will prevent the flame 
rom reaching the gasoline. A cone rsbel a : Trea 
haped piece, flanged at the open end, z 


i 
f 

inserted point up in the menlield with 
the flange bolted between the carburetor 
; 
| 

























lange and the manifold flange will offer 
ess resistance to the gases. A RAINY DAY 
Seynenneaee need not be dull 


Cheer up!— Get to work in a 


TOWERS FISH BRAND 














THE “EASY 


“T have seen a new car advertised as 
MONEY CROP” 
to 


having a very deep side frame which I 
should think would be very rigid. I have 
always supposed that there should be 
quite a little give to the frame and I am 
wondering if this construction would not 
on rough roads subject the car to exces- 
ve strain.” 
The only car answering your descrip- 
tion, with which we are familiar has a| @% oneees [SH RRANY 
ther unique spring suspension which by : 
ipporting the car from three points ''CLEAR $20A DAY 
viates frame twist but by so doing ’ 
does not impair the cars riding qualities. 







hay worth $50 to $75. 
t it as a profit maker. yd — 
new crop, £0wa grown, cieaned, 
tested and_ strictly pure. Write for 
sample and free booklet, prices, etc, 
iowa S$ ANY 


ED Cc 
Des lowa 























A.J. Tower Co, 
Boston 


























$1 000 PER MAN PER COUNTY 


Strange invention startles the 





world—agents amazed. Ten inexperienced men 
divide $40,000, Korstad,a farmer,did $2,20in 
14 days. Schleicher, a minister, $1% first 12 
hours. $1,200 cold cash made, paid, banked 

Read the article on page 22 of this i MACHINE Ro cerepld sunning worse bath sastenent 
vead the article on page 22 of this 1s- ot oF colé running water nats eaaipmen 

— wt " + " ” ‘or any hom onl 50, Self-heatip 
e about “Fitting Tractors To Farms’’. +d ICE Wa 2. 


o plumbing or vator-worns reayized,, t ns 
\ study of the literature which may be vestigate, Exclusive sa e. Credit given. Sen 
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FITTING TRACTORS TO FARMS 


More About the Power Question 


By A. H. SNYDER 


HERE is no 

better way 

to form a 
correct idea re- 
— the mer- 
ts _ capabili- 
ties of different 
types and makes 
of machines than 
to study them 
while they are 
performing ac- 
tual work under 
exactly the same 
conditions. Especially is it desirable to observe a demonstra- 
tion of actual work in the case of machines with which the 
prospective purchaser is more or less unfamiliar. 

The farm tractor is a case in point, and the series of field 
demonstrations which are ae arranged by tractor manu- 
facturers will afford an excellent opportunity for all who are 
interested in the use of socchaaiedl power on their farms to 
make a fair comparison of macnines and thereby select the one 
best adapted to their particular needs. At some point within 
comparatively easy reach of every farmer who is inte 
the many designs of tractors which have been developed dur- 
ing the past few years will be put thru their paces. No one 
who feels that there is any possibility that he can use mechan- 
ical power profitably in his field work can afford to miss at- 
tending at least one of these demonstrations. In the meantime, 
he should familiarize himself as much as ible with the 
points which should be considered in deciding the merits of 
a tractor for various kinds of work, and these same points will 
be of assistance in comparing different types of machines. 
Some ideas as to the .funda- 
mental principles of power and 
power ratings will prove of 
value. Altho there is much 
confusion at present due to the 
different systems of rating trac- 
tors, it is true, nevertheless, that 
they are all rated in horse-power, 
aad it is therefore worth while 
to be informed relative to the 
meaning of the term horse- 
power. 

In the minds of many, a 
horse-powcr is naturally thought 
to mean the amount of power 
furnished by a horse, or at least 
have some relation to the power 
of a horse. Others may have 
— ave > i ° school 
or co and may be blessed with a sufficiently good memory 
to recall the definition of a horse-power om at that time. 
The latter is the unit of power used as a standard in rating 
gas motors. It is the power required to do 33,000 foot-pounds 
of work in one minute. A foot-pound is the term used to 
designate the amount of work necessary to lift a weight of one 
pound to a height of one foot. 

Consider Both Power and 

It is evident that the unit of work known as a horse-power 
contains both an element of force and an element of speed. 
The same amount of work may be done by moving a heavy 
object a short distance, or by moving a much lighter object 
a comparatively greater distance. In other words, a horse- 
power may mean sufficient power to lift a weight of 33,000 
pounds to a height of one foot in one minute, or it may mean 
the power necessary to lift a weight of one pound to a height 
of 33,000 feet in a minute. The amount of work done is the 
same in either case. 

This explanation of the meaning of horse~ may seem 
just a little technical but the points I am trying to make clear 
are very important when a comparison is made between trac- 
tors of different sizes and of different speeds. For example, 
it requires a certain definite number of foot-pounds of work to 
plow a given acre of ground 














fact, it is only ible to correctly fudge the work of a ma- 
chine when both the number of 4. and rate of motion are 
taken into consideration. 

Two ratings are given to tractors by their manufacturers. 
One is the “belt” or “brake” horse-power and denotes 
the amount of power which the engine will develop and trans- 
mit to a belt for stationary work, such as threshing or grindi 
feed. The other is known as the “draw-bar” horse-power an 
is supposed to represent the amount of power the machine is 
capable of exerting in the form of a pull on the draw-bar when 
a = —— firm, level footing. 

_ Int ¢ majority of cases the belt, or brake, horse-power 
is determined by what is known as the brake test. This con- 
sists in placing a brake on the pulley and then measuring the 
amount of pull on this brake by means of a scale. The method 
gives results which are apparently accurate and fair for all 
types, sizes, and speeds of motors, but under present conditions 
the catalog ratings are of little value to the prospective pur- 
chaser, owing to the fact that manufacturers who use the same 
method of testing adopt differ- 
ent systems of rating. Some 
companies rate their ines at 
seventy-five percent their 
I rse-power; 0 rate 
their machines at a higher per- 
centage of their maximum horse- 
power, while still others use 
ractically the maximum brake 
horse-power as the catalog rat- 


here have also been attempts 
made to determine the proper 
rating for tractors by means of 
& formula similar to the formula 
used in determining the rati 
for automobile motors. Suc 
a formula is based upon the 

diameter of cylinder, length of 
stroke, and revolutions per minute. The me has been 
fairly satisfactory in the case of automobile motors, owing to 
the fact that the factors entering into the calculation are so 
nearly alike in the different “makes. Gas engines, however, 
offer so wide a variation, ranging from the light weight engines 
with hi short-stroke motors to the stationary engine 
equipped with a single cylinder, that it does not seem possible 
for any formula to be fair and accurate for all types. 

If some uniform of rating were adopted it would 
be of very great assistance to the prospective purchaser in 
comparing machines. The brake test gives ts which are 
at least comparative, provided the resul are expressed in the 
same way in all cases. While there are advantages in favor of 
rating at less than maximum brake horse-power, the exact 
percentage of maximum horse-power is not material if the 
percentage used is uniform for all makes and types. A definite 
percentage in the neighborhood of seventy-five to eighty-five 
percent of the maximum brake horse-power develo uring 
& continuous test of two or three hours would seem a desirable 
rating. This would be sufficiently below the maximum to make 
ample allowance for the fact that an engine should not be loaded 

to its limit during continuous work for a long period and 
farther fact that the power of, which an engine is os ble 
decreases slightly as it be- 





whether it be done by horses — 7 
pulling one plow, a small 
tractor pulling two plows, 
or by a large machine turn- 
ing a dozen furrows at a 
time. The number of plows 
pulled by a tractor is worthy 
of careful consideration, but 
the rate at which it pulls 
them should also receive at- 
tention. As a matter of 





comes worn or out of the 
best. condition. 

The difference between the 
brake horse-power and the 
draw-bar horse-power of a 
rontes eee 
amount of power ired to 
move “eo machine itself. | 
course, more power i 
takes to pull the machine 

(Continued on page 82) 
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All black-tread Tires are NOT made 
of “BAREFOOT” Rubber 
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FOOT-RUBBER”’ Value lies not in its COLOR 
but in its composition. 

It lies in the me eer devised Texture, Flexibility, 
Cling-quality, Stretch, Lightness and Resilience of that 
*‘Barefoot Rubber’ which, through years of Research, 
WE develo to match the marvellous Flexibility, Re- 
silience and Power-conservation of our two-layer-Cord 
*Silvertown’’ Tires. 

Color alone would have been little help in making 
“‘Silvertown’’ Treads stand-up in the tremendous EN- 
DURANCE Tests which the 100-Mile-per-hour-Races of 
1915 provided. 

nd Color alone,—Black, White, Red, or Gray—can do 
little for the Conswmer who buys a “‘Me-too’’ Black-Tread 
Tire, of imitated make, on the assumption that all Black- 
Tread Tires are likely to be made of same materials. 


"Tic is to tell the People, that Goodrich ‘““BARE- 
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in Goodrich FABRIC Tires (as well as in Good- 
rich ‘‘ Silvertowns’’) is black only because we 
elected that color, primarily for distinction and association 
with our SILVERTOWN CORD Tires. 

When, therefore, the usual crop of ‘‘ flattering ’’ Imi- 
tations sprouts upon the Market DON’T assume that 
OTHER Black-Tread Tires have in them the ‘‘ BARE- 
FOOT-RUBBER”’ which made the enormous ENDUR- 
ANCE of Silvertown Cord Tires possible in the 90 to 
103 Mile-per-hour Races of 1914-15. 

No Tires on the Market, Size for Size, and Type for 
Type, are LARGER than Goodrich, and none more gen- 
erously good, at any price. 

**Barefoot Rubber”? is now made into Goodrich 
FABRIC Tires,—Goodrich ‘Silvertown Tires,’’—Goodrich 
Inner Tubes, — Goodrich Truck Tires, — Goodrich Motor 
Cycle Tires,— Goodrich Bicycle Tires,—and Goodrich 
Rubber Boots, Overshoes, Soles and Heels. 





Te marvellous “‘ Barefoot Rubber’? now used 































3053} Pord Si {$10.40 Get a sliver of it from your nearest Goodrich Dealer 
30 x 3% «+e P Or BOB.csees ($13.40 or Branch. 
Ae gr se 2 ee tee Note (by comparison), the reasonably-low Fair-List 
34x4......“Pair-List™.-......$22.40 | prices at which these best-possible Fabric Tires are being 
3928" 374s | sold, on a BUSINESS basis. 
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SEASONING HICKORY 

“T am making a set of rustic porch 
furniture out of young hickory trees and 
would like to know if there is a way of 
treating the ends to prevent cracking and 
checking upon drying out, the trees being 
cut as needed?”—F. W. H., Ohio. 

For this purpose hickory poles should 
be cut in the winter season when there 
is no sap in the timber. The ends should 
be cut off square and dipped in melted 
resin which is left on the wood until it is 
thoroly seasoned. This prevents the cut 
surfaces from checking and also the bark 
from slipping. 


EGGS FROM HENS OR PULLETS 
“My wife wants to know whether she 
should use eggs from old hens or from 
ullets in setting the incubator?” —A. W.., 
lichigan. 
It is usually considered best to set eggs 
from two year old hens rather than from 
ullets. However, if such eggs cannot 
» had there need be no a in usin 
pullet eggs provided they are laid by go 
sized young hens which are in healthy 
condition. 


CANADA PEAS IN THE ORCHARD 

“What do you think of the plan of 
growing Canada field in my young 
orchard and allowing the hogs to pasture 
on the crop? Or should I make it into 
hay?’—G., A. B., Ida. 

The plan to sow Canadian field peas in 
the young orchard and fencing it off for 
hog pasture is a good one. The peas can 
be utilized to excellent advantage in this 
way as they are almost unexcelled as 
green forage for hogs. If badly in need 
of hay, the peas may be cut at the proper 
stage, pond and stored away for dry 
feed. In either case a crop of Canada 
peas grown on the land will be a benefit 
to the young orchard and at the same time 
. means of making productive use of the 
and. 









PEANUT CULTURE 

“TI would like to ask for information 
concerning peanut growing. I would like 
to grow a few for our own use. Are the 
nuts shelled before planting and how are 
they handled?’’—W. 8., Mont. 

For complete information concerning 
peanut growing, write to the U. 8. De- 
martment of Agriculture, Washington, 
». C., and ask for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
431 on “The Peanut.” This bulletin will 
be sent to any address free of charge. 
Peanuts do best on a rather light sandy 
soil which is at the same time fairly rich. 
The nuts should be shelled before plant- 
ing and can be drilled in rows thirty six 
inches apart or planted in hills eighteen 
or twenty inches apart and in rows two 
and one-half to three feet apart. Cultiva- 
tion during the growing season is similar 
to that given to cucumbers, melons and 
similar crops. 


LOST MORTGAGE 

“T had note and mortgage made in 
Colorado. The mortgage was recorded 
and I left it at the bankers who have lost it. 
I have nothing to show for it. What can 
be done about it?”—J. K., Mont. 

Since the papers were recorded you will 
not lose any rights on account of loss of the 
mortgage. You can get a certified copy 
of it any time from the officer with whom it 
is recorded, but the bank should procure 
this copy at its own expense, since it lost 
the original. If the note was lost, you 
should notify the maker of that fact and 
request him not to pay it on presentation 
by another, unless first advised by you 
that it has been found. Loss of instrument 
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never prevents their enforcement, if their 
execution and loss is proved, and deeds 
and mortgages recorded are proof of their 
execution. But the maker of a lost note 
may require the payee to give security to 
indemnify the maker against liability to 
any one who may afterwards present the 
lost note and show his legal right to pay- 
ment. This is to guard against the payee 
of a note selling it and then receiving pay- 
ment on a false claim of having lost the 
note.—A. L. H. 8. 


GROUND LIMESTONE 
“We are now able to get all the ground 
limestone which we want at a very reason- 
able price, but there seems to be some 
difference of opinion as to the proper 
amount to apply to the ground. What 
have you to say in regard to this?”— 
= 2 6. ae 
amount of limestone necessary to 
apply to the soil depends upon the Signe 
oF acidity of the soil. From two to four 
tons to the acre is a common application. 
The kind of crops to be grown must also 
be taken into consideration, the legume 
crops requiring considerable quantities of 





lime. Asa matter of fact, there is no dan- 
ger of applying so much ground limestone | 
as to injure the soil, as is the case where | 
quick hme is used. If a rather large 
amount is applied it will not be necessary 
to repeat the application as soon as would 
be required if a less amount were used. 


WORMS IN THE CORNFIELD 

“Please tell me a practical method for 
counteracting the damage done by worms 
in the cornfield. I have had poor success 
with corn for two years on this account.” 
—R. A. B., Cal. 

There is no really practicable method 
of combating the various worms attack- 
ing the roots of corn, except by a sensible 
rotation of crops. Ground planted con- 
tinuously to corn will eventually develop 
pests which make profitable corn growing 
almost im ible. For certain species 
of worms, fall plowing is considered some- 
thing of a remedy, but the only sure way 
of getting a crop consists in planting the 
seed on uninfested soil. A proper rota- 
tion of crops will keep the corn root worms 
in check. 





GRUB WORMS IN STRAWBERRIES | 


‘‘What can I do for grub worms which 
are infesting my strawberry beds? They 
are causing considerable damage and 
— to be on the increase.”—D. A. B., 

is. 

About all that can be done is to dig 
up plants which are dying and kill the 
grubs which will usually be found at the 
roots. This will in a small measure pre- 
vent the spread and the damage done by 
the pests. After the berries have borne 
their second year destroy the bed and 
start over in a fresh piece of ground. 


COLLECTING OUTLAWED NOTE 

“Can a mortgage given on a farm in 
1882, still be collected? The party I 
bought this farm from had the Court 
release this mortgage in 1909. I now geta 
letter from the bank stating that they still 
hold the mortgage and want it paid. Can 
they force me to pay it?” —F. B., Kas. 

The mortgage cannot now be foreclosed, 
and you are not liable on the note which 
was secured by the mortgage unless you 
have seomised to pay it and have thus 
revived the debt as an unsecured claim. 
To save further annoyance, you should 
write the bank denying all liability and 
explaining that the mortgage is both out- 








lawed and cancelled by court order.— 
A. L. H. 8. 
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EMERSO 
Farm Tractor 


Model L—12-20 Horse Power 


four-cylinder, 2-speed, light-weight tractor of 

great power, suitable for any size farm. Will 
. pull yey you now psze ce your 
arm— ow mowers, manure 
cpegedere. red Gras ox graders. Wil elo operate 
ensilage cutter, feed ¥ saw, ete. | 
more work than horses—costs less and is so simple 
anyone ean run it. 


Implement Co. (Inc.) 


481 &. tron Street, Rockford, Mlinols 
Please send free literature on articles checked: 

















On an @& Ainsworth’s Guaranteed Seed 
Corn will outyield home-grown seed 56 to D 
bushe Our cata) eown 


per acre. tells Bi: 
1,000 acres of finest seed corn d. Ship only our 
es. Every ear dried in = cur- 
ing house—the largest in the world. Heated by 5 
fu We never handle crib-dried seed. % to 
100 per cent germination guaran’ 
Reserve your seed early. The crop is 
this year. year we had to disappoint hun- 
dreds. Don't wait until planting time. Reserve it 
for future shipment. Write for catalog and prices. 
Seed House on the Farm” 


“The 
W. T. Ainsworth & Sons, Box 4-4, Mason City, tl. 


THERE IS MONEY 
i TESTING SOILS 


for farmers, with Automatic Soil Testing Ma- 
chine. Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. 
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line and we will send 
and prices. 


Clipper Lawn Mower Co. 




















BROOM CORN 

“Will broom corn be a profitable corn 
to raise? I have heard that the price will 
be higher this year than usual and can 
easily take care of an acre or two. Broom 
corn does well in this community, and a 
number are raising it.”—J. A. B., Pa. 

Whether or not broom corn can be 
grown to advantage and at a profit de- 

nds upon the market. If there is a 
oon factory handy, or if it is possible 
to ship the corn to a broom factory, good 
money can be made in broom corn culture. 
Since broom corn does well in your com- 
munity and there are a number of people 
raising it, it can undoubtedly be produced 


ata good profit. 


FERTILE EGGS 

“IT am buying a couple of cock birds to 
run with Barred R hens. How long 
will it be before the eggs are fertile?”— 
W. E. B., Neb. 

The eggs produced by these hens should 
all be fertile by the fifth of sixth day after 
the cock bird is placed in the pen. Pos- 
sibly they will be fertile sooner than this 
but it would be advisable to wait at least 
this long before saving any of the eggs 
for setting in the incubator. 


GROUNDING A WIRE FENCE 

“What is the proper way to ground a 
wire fence to protect stock from light- 
ning?’”’—F, L. H., Ind. 

At intervals of from eight to ten rods 
a smooth wire should be attached to the 
post extending a foot and a half above 
the top of the post and reaching down 
into the ground eight or ten inches. It 
should be stapled to the post in such a 
way as to come in direct contact with 
every wire of the fence. 


SKUNK HIDES 

“At what time of the year are skunk 
hides prime and during what months can 
they be sold?” —H. J. kK. Ill. 

Skunk hides are prime during the latter 
part of November and during December 
and January. Earlier in the fall than this 
they are not prime nor are they prime 
later in the winter. A hide taken from 
an animal during the proper season will 
remain prime indefinitely, provided, of 
course, it is properly handled. 


WHEAT AND CORN SMUT 
“Ts there any relation between wheat 
smut and corn smut? Would smut from 
last year’s corn crop injure the wheat 
if the seed was treated with formalin 
before sowing?” —G. E. G., So. Dak. 
The various smuts of wheat and of oats 
are in no way related to the smut of corn 
and there need be no hesitancy in planting 
wheat on ground which produced smutty 
corn last year. On general principles it 
would be a good idea to treat the wheat 
with formalin before sowing. 


DOUBTFUL CITIZENSHIP 
“A man declares his intention to become 
a citizen of United States, but dies before 
taking out final papers. His widow takes 
a homestead after his death. What must 


she do in to citizen papers before 
a agg make final proof?’”—S. E. L, 
Vash. 


If she was a citizen of the United States 
before her marriage, her husband’s death 
restored her citizenship and nothing 
further is required of her. But if she too 
was foreign born, it will be necessary for 
her to take out final papers, her husband’s 
declaration of intention serving as one for 
her and rendering it unnecessary for her 
to take out first papers. Not less than two 
years after the Pusband filed his declara- 
tion and after at least five years’ continu- 
ous residence in the United States final 
pogeet may be taken out, If more de- 
tailed information is desired on this sub- 
ject, a free and official opinion can be 
obtained by writing to the Commissioner 
of the United States Land Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—A. L. H. 8. 
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Why Goodyear Tires 
Cost Less in the End 


One reason for Good leadership | 
and for the growth of Goodyear sales 
is this: 

Buyers have found that the tire of lower 
rice is not necessarily the tire of 
owest cost. 

Price is what you pay for the tire when 
new. Cost includes the price, plus 
the mileage you do not ge in 
addition all you have to spend to 
keep the tire in service. 

Service and mileage, with the least 
trouble and expense, are the things 
that all men seek in tires. 

Let us see, now, what Goodyear gives. 

You get, to begin with, Goodyear qual- 
ity—the highest that is put into tires 


y: 
The toughest, longest-wearing, springiest 
rubber our scientists can compound. 


’ The strongest, most resilient fabric we 


can weave in our own mills, and buy, 
on our own specifications, from the 
best outside mills. 

In addition, we fortify you against five 
main causes of tire trouble and prema- 
ture tire destruction. 

Goodyear No-Hook Tires protect you 
against rim-cutting. 

The risk of blow-outs is lessened by our 
On-Air cure, which keeps the fabric 
from wrinkling or buckling in the final 
vulcanizing process. 

The multiple braided piano wires in the 
tire base guard against insecurity and 
tube pinching, holding the tire flat 
and firm on the rim at all times. 

Our rubber rivets literally weld tread 
to carcass and form effective protec- 
tion against loose treads. 

Being double thick, the All-Weather 
tread reduces the liability of punc- 
ture. The sharp, equ blocks 
tend to prevent skidding and give 
traction on a slippery road. 

The tire buyers on America’s farms 
have learned that true economy in 
tires, as in everything else, is a mat- 
ter of service, not price; and that 
Good Tires do give better service 
and do cost less in end. 


Goodyear Tires, Tubes and Acces- 
sories are easy to get from Goodyear 
Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 


AKRON, OHIO 











New Motorcycle 


rite for 1916 catalog. the 
our new jog. Read 
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Hay Press 


Fast We oney Making 
Self-feeding, solid steel Hay Presses make up to 
sorz! D es Sure Qa eee ae Works 
e U 'e emake engine power 
» Write for free book “Tons Tell.” It gives 
‘acts, figures and pictures. A postal will do. A 
SANDWICH MFG. CO., 510 . Sandwi 
Box 510, Council! Biuffs, ta. Ve Ee 
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The square deal from every ad 
Farming guaranteed to every reader of this magazine. 
Read the ads in this month’s issue. 
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PRACTICAL MANURE HOUSE 

The manure house is an investment 
which pays good returns. Not only does 
it provide temporary storage for this| 
valuable farm by-product under condi-| 
tions which make he @ minimum loss in 
fertilizing content, but when properly 
made and properly used it aids wonder- 
fully in reducing the fly plague on the 
farm. 

When building such a house the fact 
should not be overlooked that eventually 








the manure has to be gotten out of the 
house in which it is stored. Consequently, 
the problem of loading should be met when 
the plans for the house are drawn. One| 
of the most practical ways of doing this | 
is to make the house large enouch to 
permit driving the spreader right in onto 
the floor. Then the loading can be done 
with a minimum of effort and usually | 
without standing in soft manure while| 
doing so. If the farm work permits of the 
manure being taken to the fields each 
day the re-handling of at least one load 
a day—sometimes more—can be spared 
by having the spreader stand where the 
litter carrier bucket can empty directly 
into it. This will require a little atten- 
tion but even so it will often prove a 
labor saving proposition.—O. C. 


ROTTED STRAW FOR POTATOLS 

We have found rotted straw most 
beneficial in the production of potatoes. 
At the time of clanting a thin layer of 
the straw is spread over the ground in 
the rows of potatoes. The potatoes usu- 
ally being } = yped in a furrow, this is 
not quite filled up in covering the seed, 
and it is here that the straw is placed. 
Then, when we give the potato patch a 
cross harrowing, this straw is covered up, 
so it will not interfere with cultivation 
and in order that it may become further 
rotted. 

On plots treated in this manner, we 
find that the potatoes grow larger and 
smoother than where the ground is not 
given the straw dressing. Besides, the 
digging of the crop is much more easily 
done, with the ground so loose. The 
products are clean and dry, making them 
much nicer to hancle and safer to store 
than with ordinary methods. 

The fact is, the straw greatly aids in 








the conservation of moisture, while acting 
as a fertilizer for the growing crop. Then, 
by the following season, the rotted straw 
will have mixed with the soil so thoroly | 
that it will be a part of it. By continuing 





this practice on ordinary ground, no other 
fertiliser whatever will be required, and 
the form of the manure is more desirable 
than that directly from the stable stalls, 
especially where it is too fresh, or too 
thickly applied, causing scab of the po- 
tatoes.—M. C, 


BURNING PRAIRIE MEADOWS 
AND PASTURES 

Early April does not pass without the 

ed with the smoke and smell 


air beir g ih 


of burned and burning prairie meadows | 
nd pastures. Sometimes it is a good 
plan to burn, sometimes not. As to 


pastures, burning is almost necessary if 
there is much old trash, for stock does not 
like to eat among the trash and filth of 
the year before. If there is enough to| 
burn we usually burn it. 

With the prairie meadow it is quite 
different. In a dry or medium dry 
season the meadow not burned will in- 
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variably turn off from 500 to 800 pounds 
more hay to the acre than the one burned; 
if there is plenty of rain there will be no 
great difference, tho there will still be 
some in favor of the unburned land. In 
quality, however, it is the other way, for 


| no matter how little old grass there seems 


on the ground or how well the storms have 
beaten it down, enouth of it will rake up 
in the new crop to take off a grade if the 


| hay is baled and sold on the market. In 


real feecing value, the slight discoloration 
caused by the old growth makes little 
difference, but where hay is bought and 
sold the color cuts much figure and must 
always be considered by the producer if 
he would expect to make No. 1 or choice 
hay. When it comes to a marketing 
proposition, it is usually more profitable 
to consider quality rather than quantity, 
and this can be secured only by burning 


| every spring. Some practice burning late 


in the season, after the first weeds start. 
This tends to make the hay of still better 
quality, but it usually takes all the more 
from the quantity. So, if you are after 
an extra fine quality, regardless of quan- 
tity, a late burning of the meadow will 
bring it, waiting until many weeds start 
before doing it or about as long as it is 
possible to wait and still have the old 
trash burn among the green growth.— 
H. H., Kan. 


A POINT FOR LISTING CORN 

It is often desirable, when listing corn, 
to “split the middles.” That is, to list 
in between the old rows. The extra 
equipment consists of a long evener, an 
extra long neck yoke, and two short 
straps. 

The evener is six inches longer than the 
width of three corn rows. If your rows 
are three feet wide, the evener should be 
9 feet 6 inches long. Bore a hole in the 


center for the lister clevis and one three }- 


inches from each end for the doubletree 
clevises. The center hole should be bored 
near the front edge and the end holes 
bored near the back edge, just the same 
as any evener. The distance between the 
clevis holes in the ends should be the same 
as the width of three corn rows. 

The neck yoke should be a little longer 
than the width of two rows, about six 
feet, four inches long for a three foot row. 
A strong post about three inches in di- 
ameter makes a good one. Bore a hole 
thru the center for the eye bolt on the 
end of the tongue to fit thru. A small 
clevis or a ring and staple is fastened two 
inches from each end for the breast straps 
to fasten to. 

The two straps should be about two 
feet long with a small ring on one end and 
a snap on the other. They are used to 
lengthen out the cross checks of the inside 
team. 

We have used this method entirely for 
years and prefer it to listing out the old 
rows. ‘Two horses walk in the furrow all 
the time, first the right team and then the 
left. This is desirable on hilly ground as 
the furrow does not mash nearly as badly 
where the furrow is tramped. Our corn 
has always come up just the same where 
the horses stepped as where they did not. 

Where the same old row is listed out 
year after year, the ridge becomes very 
hard, but where the ridge is listed out 
ever year, almost the full width of the 
row is kept mellow. 

This method may bother the team and 
driver for a short time, but after you have 
used it awhile, you probably will not care 
to change back.—H. L. Dodson, Kan, 

he yellow or golden willow is one of 
the best trees to plant where streams are 
cutting their banks. Cuttings taken off 
before growth starts root readily in such 
locations. Use a crowbar to make the 
holes for the cuttings and lean the tops 
down stream. 





The article on page 5 should interest 
the parents of every boy and girl. 
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An Indoor Toilet 
For Sewerless Districts 
All the comforts—all the convenience 
—all the neatness of the finest city toilet, is now 
ssible, at less expense, right in your home. 


‘ou require no water or sewer, either for 
this modern rural necessity—th 


Kaadstinef, | 
Install it right next to your i~~ 
kitchen, bedroom here : 














er. 
Kaustine, a powerful germ- 
killing chemicalsupplantssewer 
cumperiens water. Only suc- 
cessful, bullt-in-the-house sys- 
tem made. Urgently recom- 
mended by health authorities 





tensely interesting 
lets on systems for homes, 
chure schools, mills, 


Kaustine Co. Inc., Dept. 1128 
Buffalo, N. Y.AlsoC.P.R.Bidg. Toronto, Ont. 



















Grimm Alfalfa 


Produces plants with large branching roots which 
resist winter conditions. Leafier, out-yields other 
varieties and is of better feeding value. 

Grimm Alfalfa” 
and compte free. Will also send testimonials from 


ns in your locality. 
LYMAN, Grimm Alfalfa Introducer 


Alfalfadale Farm Excelsior, Minna. 


Early Yellow Dent 


The deep grained, heavy yielding 85 day yellow 
varicty that solves your midsummer feeding problems, 
or assures a crop in the Northern edge of the corn Delt, 
Beautiful new crop seed, 99-100% test, shipped guaran- 
teed to please, or money and freight charges back, ten 
days allowed for test, $5 per bushel choice crated seed, 
craded shelled seed (fine) $4 per bu. five bu. or more 
$3.50 per bu. The Moore Corn Book for 1916 FREE, 
C. RAY MOORE, Box 108, Kellerton, lowa 

*“Yhe Man Who Does Things With Corn”’ 

STTVTTTT VETER STN ATOETUTOETETOTOPOYOTY UU ETTTTTOOYTETD 


1916’s Biggest Offer 
New comfort and safety feat- 
ures found in no others. Send 
today for our great special 
offer torider agents. Lowest 
priccs ever quoted. 
BROWN CYCLE CO, 

Dept.M, 30/8 E. Oi stSt. CHICAGO 


EHARRELI Bod ne, 

hi . D.C, ketch or 

model for free advice, Attorneys and 
mechanical desieners. 

A square deal from every advertiser 


in Successful Farming is guaranteed. 
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We enjoy our little hotbed more each | 
year. It was made originally of old! 
planks and pieces of boards but has proven 
very satisfactory. Next year it will need | 
rebuilding and we are planning on making | 
a concrete frame. It swells me with pride | 
when & offers to sell us radishes or | 
lettuce to be able to tell him we have our 
own supply. 

Some sentimentalists and hunters are 
advocating more protection for the rabbit. | 
I am in favor of potas rabbits about | 
as much asratsor mice. The damage they 
do puts them in that class. I stand for 
the protection of quail, but rabbits con-'! 
stitute a menace to trees and shrubs. We 
were fortunate in protecting our trees 
last winter but a neighbor who went to as 
much pains to save Lia, lost nearly all his 
y ung apple trees. Guns, dogs, and traps 
are all fair in the war against rabbits. 


Each year we get more interested in the 
saving of farm manure. We never used 
to think enough of the fertilizing elements 
lost by washing, leaching and heating. 
In fact, Iam afraid most of us have been 
mighty careless. It is claimed that by 
careful handling seventy to seventy-five 
rcent of the nitrogen and phosphorus in 
Rods could be returned to the soil. Now 
there is a chance to use one’s head in 
avoiding that waste. It galls my Yankee 
spirit to see a pile of manure summering 
under the eaves of the barn. 


Last spring the extra work one put 
upon his seed in order to conserve the 
moisture was largely wasted. We had 
more moisture than we could use all sum- 
mer. It was insurance that we did not 
need. There is no evidence to show that 
the same will be true this year. It is play- 
ing safe to get prepared for a shortage for 
even if we get lots of rain the extra prepa- 
ration hurts nothing. 


There is no item of farm pain on 
which we differ much more than on the 
rate of seeding of oats. One neighbor sows 
five bushels, another three, and a friend 
in an adjoining township drills in as low 
as two bushels per acre. Seed beds and 
the size of the oat grains make a consider- 
able variation so that there is probably 
more than one “right amount” to sow. 


Seed corn has been a standard topic of 
conversation wherever two farmers met 
for sometime. It is as commonplace as 
weather talk. ‘The seed corn agitation 
tho has saved the day. Almost every 
farmer with any forehandedness at all has 
hustled up and tested enough seed. In 
most all casesit has been obtained at 
normal prices. There are some who will 
suffer from poor stands because they 
thought probably it would grow and did 
not test it before shelling just as there are 
always folks who fool with guns they did 
not know were loaded. This kind we will 
always have with us. 


The proposed farmers’ cooperative 
terminal elevator in St. Paul is likely to 
develop into a reality. It would give the 
farmers of the northwest as good a chance 
to clean, dry, and store their grain as can 
found in any terminal elevator. It 
ooks like a real forward movement against 

e market bling business. This ele- 
itor well Bet directly benefit us 
robably but it is a further advance of the 
operative idea. A point gained in one 
lace isa gain forall. It marks a forward 
movement toward lessening living cost for 
the consumer and the returning of a tir 
profit for the predueer.—Geo. W. God 


frey, lowa. 
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/t Saves the Gasoline 
That's why over 15,000 car 


owners each ordered one of our 


“GO” MOTOR SPEEDERS 


We will send you one on 


30 Daus Free Trial 


o, You test it on your own car before you pay a cent. 
GO Just fill out the coupon and mail it to us today and we'll 


Moto’ aa sw wees a's does oem 
Speede Six to Eight Miles More 
Company 






































































this season 
s 0" Motor Speeder. hada #& Motor Boats. 
Taree Byers» retrial coupon today 


Michi 


or a Free Trial. 


an. 


satisfactory. Is it fair? 


TEAR OFF HERE 
“GO” MOTOR SPEEDER COMPANY, 3rd Avenue, E., Three Rivers, Michigan: 











































Send me, on FREE TRIAL, one “GO” Motor Speeder. I will put it on my car 
and give it a fair trial. If it is all you claim, will send you $10.00 in 30 days, or will 
return the Speeder if not satisfactory to me. 

My Car is a Model Year 
I Bank with 
My Name R.F.D 
Town State 
Once 
Two diskings in 
O one with a double- Cutawa 
vers: action harrow! a F2 K 
Save half better 
Use my (methane wy yl awk rot Sheena ar Disk Harrows 
main frame causes the rear disks to cut and turn all the land and Plows 


left by the fore diske—and with equal force. It will 


* J 

Quickly Cut, Pulverize and Level 
the toughest plowed land. The Cvraway disks are of cutlery steel 

sharp—and they penetrate deep without bringing up stones and 
trash. Dustproof, oil-soaked, hardwood bearings and perfect balance 
make light draft. Tongue truck not required —close hitch. Many 
Corawar(Cianx)Harrowsin use 25 yeary and still giving splendid service. 
There's a Cutaway for every need and a size for every requirement. If 


your dealer has not the 
Ns ppt ena cenuine Conawas, write us direct. Be sure to 


book, “ The Soil and 
Its Tillage.” Plan 
now for better crops. 


THE CUTAWAY 
HARROW COMPANY 
47 MAIN STREET 
HIGGANUM, CONN. 


Maker of the original CLARK } 
disk harrows and plows 
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PROTECTIVE PATENTS PROCURED PROMPTLY. OUR BLUE 


r 
wt Ale 





or $18.00 for Men’s 








Y AY $1 00 Sivrnes when | Book on Patents how to obtain realise there- 
Wit PA [$15.00 our factory to yout | Tom tent ory 017, southern Building, B.C. 
J. 





Saisburd, Sone & Co. 111 B. th St Philadelphia, Pa “Read the ads in this month’s issue. 
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THE FARMER’S WORK SHOP 


By E. M. BRANDIS 
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T any considerable distance from 
town it is most necessary to have a 
farm shop, and to be able to use the 

tools. To say nothing of the cost of small 
blacksmithing, wood working, and pipe 
fitting, there is the loss of time during 
which such articles as need to be worked 
are taken to town and b ht back. 
Many times the delay on a job of work 
caused by a broken part or a oben tool, 
means far more to the farmer than the 
simple waste of time consumed by taking 
the part to a distant shop and back. 

In making up a farm shop the first 
consideration is a place for housing. 
In this country, about the chief uisite 
is a tight roof, and three wa on 
the sides of. the ee winds and 
Ce oem rainfall. The south side of the 

uilding may be left gpen. In colder 
parts of the country tighter walls may be 
needed, but they may always be of the 
simplest and cheapest construction. A 
corner of the barn ora shed might be sepa- 
rated from the rest in such a way as to 
guard against fire, and will answer every 
purpose 

Selection of tools comes next. Those 
most needed are blacksmithing, wood 
working, and pipefitting tools. 

Blacksmithing tools consist of forge, 
vise, anvil, tongs, drill bits of various sizes, 
hammers, hot and cold cutters, chisels, a 
hardy to fit the anvil, a horse rasp, etc., 
according to the kind of work to be done. 
A really good lever forge costs about 
$17.00, and the other tools may be picked 
up, many times, very cheaply. It is much 
better to buy a good forge, blower, etc., in 
one frame than to pick them up and at- 
tempt to establish them separately. A 
one hundred pound anvil is plenty large 
enough and costs about $6.50. 

The wood worker’s kit consists of saws 
of various kinds and sizes, a square, bits 
and a good brace, a hand axe, and a set of 
planes. These may all be picked up at 
second hand very cheaply, and the cost 
will be governed by the number and kind 
purchased. There should be some wood 
chisels, also. 

Pipe fitter’s tools should consist of a 
pipe cutter, taps and dies for threading 
pipe, up to two inches, as this is the largest 
size of pipe generally used on a ranch. 

Some one male member of the family on 
a farm, or all of them should be able to 
use all of these tools. A very simple 
course of instruction will enable a boy of 
sixteen to forge nicely, and this is advanced 
work of the kind. 

Soon Pays For Itself 

Our ranch is some seventy miles from 
town, and our shop but a year old. 
Already it has saved its first cost, in actual 
cash and convenience. Some of the pieces 
of work done were as follows: when the 
windmill and pump eame to the ranch the 
plunger connection and the rod were not 
the same size. The plunger connection 
was “upset” and re-threaded, which made 
it exactly the right size, and the mill was 
connected. A trip to town was saved. 

*An old wagon was rebuilt for a neighbor, 
and tires were reset, using both wood work- 
er’s and blacksmith tools to do the work. 
A scraper handle was welded for the same 
neighbor, thus saving a trip to a shop. 

The trrumph for the season consisted in 
building a windmill tower, out of second- 
hand two-by-fours, which cost me about 





SOMEAME 


$1.25. I doubled these timbers, and bolted 
them ther after the dimensions which 
came with the windmill, and the only other 
cost was that for bolts, which was just 
$1.25, making a total of $2.50. During 
this operation I welded three inch bolts 
into six and nine inch bolts, and cut other 
bolts down to three inch and threaded 
them. This im eee — answers 
every purpose, an was a clear saving 
of twenty dollars on this one job. 


RELATION OF GRADE TO QUAL- 
ITY IN WHEAT 

It has commonly been supposed that 
the highest grade wheat made the highest 
grade and the prices ~ for different 

bear this out. fessor E. F. 

id of the North Dakota experiment 

station has found that the lower grades of 

wheat make ages 7 much flour as 

the higher grades and that the quality and 

the food value of the flour is practically 
the same from all the 

The investigation on which these con- 
clusions are based covers the eight- 
period, 1907-1914. Six hundred and sixty- 
one samples of wheat were tested. Fife 
wheat gave 41% pounds of flour per 
bushel; bluestem 41 6-7 pounds; velvet 
chaff 4044 pounds; durum 41 2-5; and 
marquis 42 (2 years trial only). 

Number 1 Northern wheat averaged 42 
pounds of flour, per bushel; No. 2 N., 
414% pounds; No. 3 N., 41 23 pounds. 
No. 4 N., 39 45 pounds, and Rejected, 
40 4 pounds. The amounts of bran from 
a bushel of these grades were: No. 1 N., 
64% pounds; No. 2 N., 734; No. 3 N., 74; 
No. 4 N.,/7 9-10; and Rejected, 934 
pounds. The shorts from these same 
grades were for No. 1 N., 10 pounds, 
No. 2 N., 9%, No. 3 N., 9%, No. 4N., 
10%, and Rejected, 9 1-10. 

ese flours were subjected to baking 
tests. Of the flour made from the different 
rades of bluestem wheat, that from grade 
Rejected ve the greatest loaf volume, 
2558 cc. That from grade No. 3 was sec- 
ond, with 2456 cc. and that from Grade 
No. 1 lowest with 2347 cc. The highest 
color, 97.25 percent, was from grade No. 3. 
Second highest, 96.87 percent was from 
grade No. 1 and the lowest, 87.77 percent, 
rejected. Of the fife wheat, grade 
No. Fa the greatest loaf volume, 2630 
ec. 1e next highest, 2436 ce., was from 
grade No. 3, and the lowest, 2190 ce., from 
grade Rejected. The highest color score 
97.61 percent was for grade No. 1; the 
second highest, 97.50 percent, from grade 
No. 4; and the lowest, 90 percent, from 
grade Rejected. 

Of the velvet chaff wheat the greatest 
loaf volume, 2540 ec., was from grade 
Rejected, the second highest, 2392 cc., 
from grade No. 3 and he bows, 2309 cc., 
from grade No. 1. The highest color value 
plenty ae was from grade No. 2, the 
second highest, 97 percent from grade 
Rejected and the lowest, 88.17 percent, 
from grade No. 3. 

Of the durum wheat grade No. 4 gave 
the hi t loaf volume, 2177 cc., grade 
No. 3 the second highest, 2077 cc., and the 
lowest, 2031 cc., from grade No. 1. Grade 
No. 4 gave the highest color value, 92.33 
pron, second highest, 91.30 percen 
rom grade No. 2, and the lowest, 89. 
percent, from de No. 3. There was no 
grade Rejected for durum. 
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Sharp Tools Pay Big 


80% of all edged farm taols used 
O in America are sharpened 
the manufacturer on “Cleveland Gri 
stones”—the natural abrasive stone that 
best preserves the temper of the steel. 

Profit by the maker’s experience. Ki 

17 own tools at om best with ‘Cleveland 
Best for 
the 










ing mower blades, 
scythes, tools, etc. 





inch gen 
Grindstone?’ 


costs but little 
more than a 
hand 






Send $1.00 today. Get Free Booklet for Farmers. 
THE CLEVELAND STONE COMPANY 
1102 Leader-News Bidg, Cleveland, Ohio 





. , Demand for 
automobile and tractor men far exceeds 
age Menegers, Drivers and Experts. 

$50 Course FREE 
Only weeks train in this great 
pb A ig recrectien y"Tastrestese 


now receive $50 
vec Se 
Laveen, Asie freimane 


4 -SANDOW 
udtne ENGINES 


Over 20,000 in use for farm work. 
Run on kerosene, distillate, gaso- 
line, etc. Easy to start. Nocrank- 
ing. Run in either direction. 


Catalog telle why yca should own 
@S4NDOW. Write for it today. 





ACENTS O A WEEK 


R. M. King Made $45 in 6 Days 
















The flour from the different les was 
also analyzed for protein. The flours from 
grade No. 1 — 13.12 percent of 
rotein; from ie No. 2, 13.19 percent; 
rom e No. 3, 14.45 percent; from 
grade No. 4, 13.78 percent; and from grade 
Rejected 13.06 percent. 

From this it will appear that there was 
but little difference in the quantity of 
flour, in quality and food value, and the 
differences are more often in favor of the 
lower grades, 

As a part of the investigation, data was 
compiled as to the prices paid for the differ- 
ent grades of wheat during these eight 
years. The prices were, for grade No. 1 
Northern, $1.0167; grade No. 2 N., 
$0.9847; grade No. 3 N., $0.9063; grade 
No. 4 N., $0.9092; and Rejected, $0.8531. 

The prices of mill products per 100 
pounds were: flour, $2.5391; bran, $1.0180; 
shorts, $1.2429; and screenings, $0.5154. 

Applying the above prices*to the mill 
products of a bushel of the different 
grades of wheat as marketed from the farm 
gives a return of $1.268 for grade No. 1; 
$1.254 for grade No. 2; $1.262 for grade 
No. 3; $1.235, for grade No. 4; and $1.255 
for grade Rejected. That is the difference 
between the price per bushel of the wheat 
and the mill products made from it were 
for No. 1 Northern, 25c; No. 2 N., 27c; 
No. 3.N., 29.6c; No. 4 N., 32.6c; and grade 
Rejected 40.2c. This makes the percent- 
age of gain in milling a bushel of No. 1 N. 
wheat, 24.84 percent; No. 2 N., 27.39 per- 
cent; No. 3 N., 30.59 percent; No. 4., 35.85 
percent; and grade Rejected, 47.13 _per- 
cent. ‘Twice as much is made in milling 
the Rejected wheat as in milling No. 1. 

This data furnishes a new basis for the 
grading of wheat and for determining the 
relative prices that should be paid for the 
different grades. The complete data of 
these milling tests are given in Bulletin 
No. 114 North Dakota Experiment Sta- 
tion —W. C, Palmer. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 
Continued from page 10 

your products, a hindrance to their greater 

comfort and to your greater profit. 

These things are not true because I say 
them and it is needless to warn you not to 
accept them on that basis. But if you 
want to be honest with yourself, you'll 
think of them, you'll look into them and if 
you find them true, then you have a duty. 
If you want to cooperate in your own inter- 
est, get to the man you are going to send 
to the legislature next winter and tell him 
to give us in the city a chance to change 
this condition, thru revising our tax sys- 
tem. You don’t need it in the country 
: nearly so badly tho you have yet too many 

land speculators in proportion to your 
population; but if waked a chance in the 
cities, we could change the conditions, and 
in doing so, broaden the market for your 
products as no European war or protective 
tariff possibly can, and besides materially 





cheapen the products rou must buy in| 


exchange for your produce. 

_ Help to cut out of your state constitu- 
tion that theory of taxing all property on 
the same basis. It never has been done 
and never will be, and its retention in fun- 
damental law makes all men liars. When 
the world was young, people believed it to 
be flat. We have long since learned that 
this is not true. When society was young, 
people believed that all property, so called, 
was alike, in character. We have long 
since learned that property differs ma- 
terially in character and is of two kinds. 
One kind made by law, like franchises and 
tiles to land, and another the product of 
labor and intelligence. ‘To treat both on 
the same basis is to heap injustice upon 
nen, So, to discourage industry and thrift 

| encourage speculation and sloth, is 

build up in a republic supposed to be 
composed of free men, living in a state of 
é me 4 an unequal condition that will 
inevita ly result in the creation of an aris- 
tocraey on the one hand and a mass of 
serfs on the other. 
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Equip your Ford 
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with ‘ 1) Y 
._ ALIUMIINIUM ] 
~) PISTONS [f 
‘The wonderful light pistons that ree 7 
duce the piston weight of your Ford U4 





by a full two-thirds. 


This difference in weight means a great reduction 
in vibration and more power. By cutting down 
vibration you'll have greater riding comfort—less 
ndise and rattle—more speed and flexibility and 
fewer repairs. 

LIME Sertirm eens cece Ae Dt 

test engin ng °. 

the ‘best of the seaso high-priced cars proves this, 
Put this improvement into your Ford 
and enjoy the same emooth, quick, 
powerful, snappy motor service that 
these cars give. And you'll find that 
these pistons lengthen the life of both 
motor and car. 

The four LYNITE pistons are equipped 

with 12 
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PISTON RINGS 
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Bend for FREE Booklet:—“Pistons and Power”. 
Learn about these wonderful light pistons that 
have revolutionized motor designing. 


Manufactured by 


McQUAY-NORRIS MFG. CO. 
2825 Locust Street St. Louis, Mo, 











Tells the Story 
 — 


of Western Canada’s 


ipments 
reported for the period up to ber 15th, 


and this was but the overflow of to Montreal, through which point ship- 
much larger ew York, “4 
farmers have taken part wonderful production. 
pare otill low and free bomestead lunde are eerily Seemed 
ities, mt to churches, markets, railways, 
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UTILIZING THE WINDMILL 


By P. C. GROSE 


splendid example of 

A how every bit of the 
cheap power offered 
windmill may be 

~ into cash in a large 
number of ways is that of 
the plant on the farm of 
J. F. Forrest of Wisconsin. 
The windmill is twelve 
feet in diameter. It is geared 
at a one-to-five ratio; that 
is, the verti@al shaft makes 
five revolutions to one of 
the windmill. The vertical 
shaft extends down through 
the center of the tower into 
the shed. At its lower end 
a set of bevel gears trans- 
mits the motion to a main 
ulley and to the gears of a 
feed grinder into which a large hopper 
feeds. By means of an elevator the feed 
is hoisted to the second floor and emptied 
into the hopper. Bags can be attached 
to a chute on the first floor to receive it 
after it is ground. The grinder is so de- 
signed that as the speed decreases, the 
rings clear themselves, thus making it easy 





to start again. A clutch connects and/| 


disconnects the grinder and has a spring 
release so that in case a nail, stone or such 
article gets into the grinder it is at once 
disconnected. The grinder is 
with a set of flour ri which es grind | 

aham or Suckcuhent Pent and cornmeal. 

here is also connection for attaching a 
i: Samm machine as well as a small 

plter 

Besides this, a belt from the main pull 
communicates with a line shaft from w hich | 
may be operated in turn a drill press, a 
grindstone and a beehive saw, the shop 
machines, a washing machine for the house, 
wife’s aid, and a corn sheller and grain 
elevator to assist in the milling. In this | 
way, one can hardly estimate the amount | 
of cheap power that is made to serve such | 
valuable ends. 

Electric Light Starter 


But the end is not yet. 
salient feature of the wi ill power plant 
and what constitutes the greatest innova- 
tion, is an electric lighting outfit. Mr. 
Forrest believes that homes may be modern 
on the farm as well as in the city and know- 
ing electricity to be one of the greatest 
essentials to a convenient and modern 
home, proceeded to get the necessary 
equipment. However, heving learned the 
saving in chea »wer, he insisted on an 
outfit that could he operated by his wind- 
mill. 

The dynamo is situated on the second 
floor of the shed and delivers six amperes 
at thirty-five volts when run at its normal 
speed oh 450 revolutions per minute. This 
gives it a capacity of twenty-one kilowatts. 
It is operated by a two-inch belt running | 
from a vertical pulley to the horizontal 
pulley on the dynamo. An idle pulley en- 
gaging the belt serves in making the quar- 
ter turn. This eliminates the use of bevel 
gears. 

In a strong wind the ee of the wind- 
mill often “races” the dynamo, speeding 
it up to as high as 600 revolutions per 
minute, but this is offset by using step- 

pulleys, the belt being shifted to a lower 
aa ar when the wind is toostrong. Allother 
variations are handled by the automatic 
regulator between the dynamo and the 
storage battery. When the dynamo speed 
increases and its voltage increases or rises 
as a result, the regulator cuts it down and 


when the speed is reduced it cuts out and | 


allows it to rise. 
The storage battery has fourteen cells, 
each cell giving about two volta. The 


capacity is about sixty ampere-hours or | 


enough to light one carbon lamp for about } 
120 hours. The cells rest on two sand 





The most | 


trays placed on shelves in a 
compartment of the shed a 
= ~ The electrol me 

ynamo. trolyte 
or liquid in the cells, will 
not freeze in a temperature 
thirty degrees below zero. 
Thus, it can be kept in the 
barn —- Mend with no 
danger of freez: 

When the electric pres- 
sure is no more than thirty- 
five volts, as in this case, 
it is called a “low-voltage’ 
system. With such a volt- 
ead fac = arg ber 

wi t appreci- 
ile shock and there is 
little danger from fire. Of 
course, lamps must be pro- 
cured for this particular v a Twenty- 
five lamps are operated in — 2s. 
These ie’ & colar lat aneeiel rom a 
switch on the entrance door-casing. The 
hall lamp has two switches, one up stairs 
and one below. In this way it can be 
turned on to light the stairway and after 
one has ascended or descended it can be 
turned out again. A unique arrangement 
is employed in connection with the bed- 
room lamps. They are provided with pull 
sockets and by means of a 
ped | sone two eyelets, one on the door-cas- 
ing and ano on the head of the bed, a 
lamp can be turned on oof. A weight or 
ing a | spring the string taut. In this way, 
ter = 1s ob anugly tucked in bed, he can 
reach the —. give it a pull and the 
light goes out. In the morning, the same 
operation turns it on. 
Tinkap in thohteceuntecemmietions 
amp in the hay-mow is rom 
a ewiteh in reach of the floor. Thus, one 
lights up the mow before climbing into it. 








Outside the barn is a lamp equipped with 
a reflector which » 7h Ave the entire lot. 
This is controlled ecowiey switch 


| either at the bows < or at the barn. At 
| night, when the conduct of the dog 
arouses misgivings as to the freedom of the 
| premises from eee, simply turning on 
this lamp dispels all fear. 

In two and one-half years the 7 gee was 
not out of commission a single day. 


EARLY CORN FOR EARLY FEED 

Grain is not plentiful and what there 
is, is very high in price. The grain cost, 
figured in dollars and cents, of putting in 
the 1916 crop will probably be greater 
than for any previous crop, but by getting 
= a few acres of Lone re, eS corn, 

can reduce 

|Belect, if if be the warmest, best 
drained soil on the farm, and plant with 
seed secured ‘ions two to three hundred 
| miles north of you. This. will mature 
| from two to three weeks earlier than will 
corn grown from seed of native stock, 
even of the same variet e 

It does not pa yt t much of an 
acreage to a & maturing corn, 
as the yield is bvertal aly about thirty 
vercent less than a standard native mea 
yut from a five to ten acres, according 
the stock that must be fed before othe 
ripening of the main crop, can be profit- 
ably raised on any farm, as there wil! no 
doubt be much more than a thirty percent 
difference in the price from the time when 
early corn will ows and when the main 
crop is ready.— 








Phosphate is one f element that 
seems to pay on any sail you ma 
put it on; that is use 80 many soi 
are deficient in phosphorus. 

When you are ha or even working 
in the fields with team and implements, 
have a coil of baling wire handy; it may 
}save you many steps and considerable 


time. 
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Stokes Seed Farms Co. , Inc. , Dept. 45, Moorestown, N. J. 











The Threshing Problem 


and soy beans 

Solved =< from Seeanawa Geen wheat, oats, 
rye and barley. A perfect eombi- 

f potice machine. Nothi ce it. * ‘The yananins 

















The Adams Seed Co., 


Box 176, DECORAH, IOWA 
Cow Peas and Seed Cora .ni'Fx and Prices, “Address 


JAMES S. EVANS & 
LIGHT DRAUGHT 
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MISREPRESENTING FERTILITY 
OF FARMS 

If, as many ple profess to believe, 
Hell is not really a furnace of actual fire 
but a place where sinners are condemned 
to eternal punishment by continually 
being compelled to go thru the unjust 
things they have compelled others to 
suffer on earth, it may be supposed that 
the real estate agent or farm owner who 
has sinned by selling a barren tract of 
land under rosy misrepresentations that it 
was fertile and highly productive will 
“get his” in being sentenced to drill with 
his bare ha:fis thru seven miles of flinty 
rock before he gets a drop of water to 
moisten his parched lips, and eke out his 
sustenance by farming 160 acres of hot 
sand. But the unrevengeful victim of a 
land swindle will ask, ‘“‘What legal remedy 
have I here on earth?” 

This question was lately answered in a 
decision handed down by the Michigan 
Supreme Court to the effect that where a 
farm is sold under fraudulent misrepre- 
sentations by the seller or his agent as to 
the character of the soil, the buyer may, 
by acting promptly on discovering the 
fraud, have the transaction cancelled, b 
offering to reconvey the land and demand- 
ing repayment of money paid and can- 
collation of any note or mortgage exe- 
cuted as part of the deal. Or he may 
retain the land and enforce a claim for 
the excess of the value of the farm as it 
was represented to be above its actual 
value, 

There are, however, some reasonable 
qualifications attached to this rule. For 
instance, a buyer of a farm has no right 
to rely upon misrepresentations which he 
ought to have known to be false, as where 
a personal examination of the land before 
buying gives him full opportunity to 
learn the character of the soil for himself. 
And, again, no suit can be maintained 
on a mere expression of opinion or praise 
on the part of the seller or his agent, as 
where the purchaser is told that he will 
make big profits out of the property. Be- 
fore suit will lie there must be a misrepre- 
sentation of some positive fact, such as a 
statement that land has never over- 
flowed, or has no “hard pan” on it, or 
that it has yielded larger crops than it 
has actually yielded. But it was decided 
in the Michi an case that damages could 
be recovered for false statements made b 
the seller’s agent that the farm was hig 
and dry, good agricultural land without 
mire, swamp or bog. 

Occasionally, it will be found that the 
seller has rendered himself judgment 
proof before the fraud is discovered and 
that the buyer has no adequate remedy 
at law against him, but that the agent 
is good for a money judgment. In such 
case, it is held by the courts that the 
buyer can recover damages against the 
agent, if the agent was a party to the 
fraud. It was decided in the Michigan 
case that where a real estate broker effects 
a sale by fraudulent misrepresentations, 
it is no defense, when he is sued for 
damages, that he has paid the purchase 
money over to the seller and has received 
no a benefit thru the sale.— 
A. L. H. 8. 


HOW MANY CYLINDERS? 

“The many statements offered in favor 
of cars of certain numbers of cylinders 
have raised a doubt in my mind as to 
what car to buy and as I want my car 
to last me several seasons without be- 
coming obsolete I would like a little 
advice on the subject.” 

You will find that there are good 
cars in each category and the number of 
cylinders may not decide the car’s 
stamina, ‘The best way is to decide how 


many cylinders you desire and then choose 
a car from the representative of a good 
manufacturer and it will undoubtedly 
give you good service whether it be four, 
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“She try Farms, Browns Mills, N. J., 
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For Roofing Your Poultry Houses 
You cannot afford to experiment with cheap roofings. Keep your 
fowls warm and dry, They will pay you better when protected with 





“We used RU-BER-OID Roofing at Rancocas Poultry Farms” writes Reese V. 
Hicks, General Manager, “because we knew that it had given many years of con- 
tinuous service without repairs. Roofing that we put on ten years ago is still 
practically as good as new. It keeps our 15,000 White Leghorns warm in winter 
"oo in summer and helps us to secure more than one million eggs annually.~ 

BER-O1D is permanently water- 
—? and will 4. crack, <4 warp or Look for the Ru-ser-oi0 Man 
eak. It is the origmnal smooth-surfaced Shown above) on every roll of the genu- 
ready-to-lay roofing, uniform in quality ime. Rvu-BeR-orp has been widely coun- 
\ for 23 years. terfeited. The U.S. Appellate Court has 
Colored RU (Ka-lor-oid), enjoined imitators from using the word 
— in beautiful permanent Tile Red Rubberoid or any similar name as the 
and Copper Green, possesses all the en- trade name or brand” of their roofing. 


during qualities of gray Ru-BeR-o1p, 
i iivadiceattnenanalienalliendlandiandlendiaaae 


Poultry Book Free 





“Building a Poultry House,” gives J Building Book Coupon 
s. This or other books g tee Standard Petes Co, 682 Weelworth Bidg., N.Y. City 


N «20 
\ nee a o request. Mati the coupon. 


Send me samples of Ru-seR-o1p and the books opposite 
Qj which 1 mak X. I intend to roof a__ 





THE STANDARD PAINT CO. 


Y Garage 
eames Beevering Your Factrr 
i OBuilding a Barn a dealer, check here) 
i Name ae 
Bh Acaress sontusnmiiiniaiians seaed oat 
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Under stress of to the perfectly 
action each wire balanced woven 
within a con- was fabric, in 
siderable radi- which each 
us is brought wire is drawn 
into play, af. | under equal 
fording, to an tension with 
extraordinary de- machinery of 
gree, the resist- special design. 
ance of a flexible Thoroughly gal- 


wallofsteel—due vanized. 


American Steel Fence Posts 


Cheaper than wood and more durable. Last a 
lifetime. Sent Free—write for booklet on how to 
set posts and erect fence. Every farmer should 


have it. - . 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND DENVER 
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per bu..Northern grown, hardy, productive. Cheap- 
ALSYKE 00 Fees ee oth 
(HIN seeds guaranteed. 


THE ADAMS SEED COMPANY, Box 176, Decorah, low 
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six, eight, or twelve cylinders. 
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TIMOTHY IN THE ROTATION |! 


A Crop That Seldom Has Much Chance 





IMOTHY is 

one of our re- 

liable money- 
— crops. It 
rarely has a 
chance to occupy 
land to which it is 
best adapted; 
consequently it 
yields an average 
small amount of 
hay, which is 
often of inferior 
quality. When a 
piece of land is wet, 
sour, thin or other- 
wise poor! 
adapted to the 
standard annuals 
requiring culti- 
vation, it is often 











seeded to timothy. 

This is a mistake. Timothy is hardy and 
in time will take tenacious hold of un- 
hospitable soils, but it cannot ap 
the miracle of riotous growth where ex- 
cessive moisture, soil acidity and other 
unfavorable conditions obtam. 

In order to secure the largest yields 
and at the same time get maximum 
benefits from the thick, heavy sod, 
timothy should be grown in rotation with 
other crops, tho frequently fields are kept 
seeded for ten or cventy, yeas without 

lowing and reseeding. any ef these 
s have not received an application of 
manure or fertilizer since they were 
seeded, and yet some farmers A HF why 
their lands do not produce hay as they 
formerly did. 

In the dairying regions of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio the timothy —< 
is grown in rotation with corn, oats an 
clover. ‘This rotation furnishes suitable 
food for the cattle, secures nitrogen from 
the atmosphere and maintains an adequate 
base of humus in the soil. Such a rota- 
tion is better adapted to the dairy farm 
than the shorter one of corn, small grain 
and clover. 

Another point in favor of ing timo- 
thy along with clover is the recent discov- 
ery that timothy when growing with clover 
will have a larger protein content in the 
stem and stalk than when growing by 
itself. The fact that when a clover sod 
is broken up, the following crops do ex- 
ceptionally well is pretty smeiby under- 
stood. That timothy growing in the field 
with clover will ultimately derive great 
benefit from the clover which is grown 
with it is not so generally understood. 
That such is the case, however, cannot 
be doubted. As is generall understood, 
lime, manure and chested plant foods 
will help to maintain a large percentage 
of clovers in the older mowings. It must 
be remembered, however, that the clover 
plants are not long lived. Red clover is 
short lived;the plant will not, as a rule, 
live more than two or three years, Clover 
remains in the mowings simply because 
some of the seed ripens previous to cuttin: 
of the crop. Considerable numbers o 
clover plants undoubtedly die every year. 
It is the decay of the roots and stubble 
of these plants which accounts for the 
benefit to timothy plants in the mowings. 
The timothy plants thrive best where 
there is plenty of nitrogen in the soil. 
The deeay of the roots and stubble of 
the clover plants bring this element within 
reach of the timothy plants, and thus the 
clover plants which first help themselves 
by drawing nitrogen from the air, in their 
death and decay help the timothy plants, 
as well. If the meadow at the outset is 
brought into condition to produce clovers, 
it will produce good, strong peed win 

On many farms a complicated farm 


problem has been solved by seeding a 


portion of the land 
to timothy and giv- 
ing the smaller acre- 
age devoted to 

eral farm pacha 
ter cultivation and 
more liberal fertiliz~ 
ing. Such a system 





the labor problem, 
since it is much eas- 
ier to get a few ex- 
tra day hands dur- 
i rush 


the short 
of” haying than to 

a man 
or six or eight 
months durin pe 
year. Onsome farma 

ing thirty or 
forty acres to timo- 
thy will do away with one hired hand 
and work team, thus effecting a direct sav- 
ing of more than $400 per year in the cost 
of operating the farm, without reducing 
the gross income.—W. M. K. 


FITTING TRACTORS TO FARMS 
Continued from page 22 


itself, the less there is left to with. 
A steep e or soft, slippery footing in- 


creases necessary to move the 
weight of the tractor and decressts cor- 


respondingly amount of it can 
deliver at the draw-bar. draw-bar 
rating given a machine is determined on 


firm, level footing and represents the 
power it will exert under those condi- 
tions. With this fact understood there 
should be no disappointment if a tractor 
ee LS tafe cach Fee RA 


grade or soft d as its draw-bar 
rating indicates it en 
is not intended to refer to conditions 
that nature. 


When a person begins to any the 
question of economy of power he is likely 
to find it much more complicated than 
at first believes. While the horse has 
|alwayg utilized a — amount = 
power in transporting his own weight 
while performing work, the amount thus 
used has been so nearly the same for all 
horses that it has been almost entirely 
overlooked by the owners and users of 
horses. In the case of tractors, there are 
so many types and sizes that it is possible 
to select a machine that is capable of 
performing a particular kind of work more 
economically than it can be performed by 
machines of somewhat different type or 
size. 

As an example of some of the things 
that should be considered in deciding upon 
the size of engine best adapted to your 
needs it should be remembered that the 
machine which pulls two plows is consider- 
ably lighter than a machine that will 
handle four plows. Remember also that 
the machine pulling two plows must move 
its weight over twice as great a distance 
in plowing @ given area of land as a ma- 
chine pulling four plows. The extra 
weight to be moved on the one hand and 
the extra distance to be traveled on the 
other must be carefully balanced in mak- 
ing a decision as to which is the more 
economical form of power. Of course 
plowing and other field work are not all 
that a tractor will be called upon to do 
in most cases and the adaptability of the 
machine to the particular kinds of belt 
work to be done must be given due con- 
sideration. The size of fields, the size of 
machinery to be operated, such as 
ing machines, ensilage cut feed 
grinders, etc., should be consi 

Another source of confusion to many 
who are interes in gas tractors, es- 
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COLUMBIAN ROPE CO. 


1655-75 Genesee St., AUBURN, N. Y. 
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Sent Freight Paid on 


0.1.6. Par pigs $11.00. 











\ 
A 1000 Shot Daisy 
Air Rifle For You 


Boys, here is the Air Rifle you need. 
You can have lots of fun at target practice, or 
hunting small game. Shoots 1000 times with- 
out Lge - Lever action, round tapering 
barrel, nickeled and polished, automatic shot 
retainer, walnut stock, dull finish. One of the 
best Air Rifles made. Accurate and powerful. 
Any boy would be delighted with one. Let me 
tell you how you can get one of these fine rifles 
for just a little of your spare time. A postcard 
reply will do. Write now. I will send you full de- 
scription and tell you alla bout my easy 

E. T. MEREDITH, Pub., 

53 Success Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa 


THE FARMER’S FRIEND 


Secured at wonderfully low price and 
always ready for the repair work is this 


— ro Stewart 


se Handy 
Worker 














Includes a strong, vise up to 4 1-2 inches, 4 inch jaw; 
p to! 1-2 in 


fa Fa u ch pipe: two speed drill press; 
substantial anvil; three s grinding wheel 5 inches 
X 1 inch, cutting hardie, etc. Weighs, boxed, 90 Ibs. 
Complete only $12.50. With it you can keep your farm 
equipment, automobile, etc.in good work er— 
save time and money. Get one from your dealer or 
send $2.00 and pay balance when shipment arrives. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 
A-609 No. La Salle Street. Chicago. I1l. 





Every home without sewer- 
age needs one. Most con- 
v meritorious home 
necessity in a century. A boo: 
to sick people. Can be 

in house. 


Put a warm Oomfort Toilet in 
our home, 8 tee 


no] FREE 
other attention. Boards of F Trial 
Health endorseit. Write now for literature, 
prices, eto. Agents 


COMFORT CHEMICAL CLOSET co,” 


SOWA SILVER MINE 
SEED CORN  -°* est high yield- 


ing, early maturing 
strain 5 offer ig the best all-round white variety; Extra 
Choice Seed, 08% test, ship on ten days approval, 
money and freight charges refunded if not more than 
leased, $3.75 per bu. 2 or more bushels $3.50 per bu. 
or more bu. at $3.25 per bu. 10 or more bus. at $3 
ber bu. Enough for one acre, id $1.50. 
The Moore Corn Book for 1916 FREE. 
C. RAY MOORE, Box 108, KELLERTON, IOWA 
“The Mam Who Does Things With Corn" 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


pecially those who are more or less familiar 
with steam engines, is the fact that a 
different system of rating has been used 
for steam engines than is used in rating 
gas motors. Frequently the purchaser of 
a gas tractor is disappointed to find that 
his twenty horse-power gas tractor will 
not furnish sufficient power to operate 
machinery that a twenty horse-power 
steam engine operated with ease. As a 
matter of fact, a twenty horse power 
steam engine is equivalent to a gas motor 
having a brake test of from fifty to sixty 
horse-power. 

The majority of steam engines are 
rated by an old system in which the unit 
was known as a nominal horse-power. 
When steam engines began to be used to 
furnish power for certain kinds of ma- 
chinery formerly driven by horses, an 
endeavor was made to rate them by the 
number of horses they would displace. 
It was then that the unit known as a 
nominal horse-power came into existence, 
but it is not a definite unit and scarcely 
two companies can be found which give it 
exactly the same value. As a result it 
is not. only impossible to make an ac- 
curate comparison of steam engines by 
their ratings, but also im ible to com- 
pare them with gas engines. The pur- 
chaser would be greatly benefited by a 
standard method of rating which would 
include both steam and gas engines and 
express the results in terms of a definite 
unit which would be the same for all 
machines. A few manufacturers have al- 
ready adopted the brake horse-power 
method for rating steam engines. 

The question of rating, however, is not 
of so great importance to the prospective 
purchaser, except that it is important 
that he understand the situation suffi- 
ciently to avoid making comparisons upon 
the basis of catalog ratings which he is 
not justified in making and which con- 
sequently lead to erroneous conclusions. 
A careful study of the machines at actual 
work gives an opportunity to form a 
more correct an wage than can be ob- 
tained in any other way and such an op- 
portunity is available to practically all 
who are interested. There are a number of 
tractors in operation in a great many 
communities and their work can be ob- 
served by neighboring farmers. Where 
an opportunity of this nature is not of- 
fered, or it is desired to study practically 
all of the different makes, a few days 
spent at a tractor demonstration will 
prove gf immense value. In the mean- 
time, it will pay to study the literature 
available and thus inform yourself upon 
the important points of a tractor, so as 
to be able to get the most out of a demon- 
stration. most every company has 
issued a booklet of some sort, which is 
the work vf an expert, and which will be 
sent upon equest. 


GETTING CLOSE TO THE ROW 

As ageneral thing one kills more weeds 
with the first cultivation than with any 
other two. Weeds are small then, and 
covering as well as cutting kills. The 
slower the team walks the closer one can 
work to the row of small corn, and of 
course the closer to the row the shovels 
are used the fewer weeds are left. It is 
important to work oo up to the small 
corn as soon as possible, for there is no 
telling when a spell of wet weather may 
set in, and getting over the crop before- 
hand may mean saving it from a serious 
weed invasion. Walking cultivators are 
practically out of use nowadays, but the 
careful man can do better work with one, 
especially the first time over, than he can 
with any riding cultivator we ever have 
seen in use; but walking is out of date, 
so we go ahead and do the best possible 
from a seat. In any case, it ought not 
to be a question of how many acres can 
be worked over in a day, but how well 
the work can be done, not forgetting to 
go slow and work close to the row. Too 
many work too far from the row in order 


to make speed. —H. H. 


-» hampion 
Depe ndable Sperk Plu gs 


E will make and 
sell this year 
fourteen million 


Champion Dependable 
Spark Plugs. 


This is twice as many plugs 
as we produced last year, 
when our sales greatly ex- 
ceeded those of all other man- 
ufacturers of spark plugs 
combined. 


As our production has in- 
creased, so has the uniform- 
ity and dependability of our 
product increased. 


And now, after exhaustive 
competitive tests, four out of 
five of this year’s record out- 
put of new cars will be 
equipped with Champions— 
over a million new cars. 


There is a Champion espe- 
cially designed to dependably 
serve your particular motor. 


See that your dealer fur- 
nishes Champions when you 
replace the plugs in your car 
He knows which one will serve 
it best. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
505 Avondale Ave., Toledo, O. 
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Worn Tires 
by equipping them with 
Armor Tread 


Before you buy new 

learn about these 
durable, nonpuncturable 
casings with chrome leather 
wearing treads stuaded 
with hundreas of hardened 
steel rivets. Now standard 
equipment abroad. Thou- 
sandsin usein this country 


THE ARMOR IREAD CoO. 
ater 


205 No. W St., Rechester,N.Y. 
Venneneenennnns eneenecousneneuseoeieboeneneanseneneesdtinnsnted 


A New Seed Corn 


My famous early maturing. higher yielding strains 
of Reid's Yellow Dent, adapteu to al) parts of corn 
belt with 100-120 day growing season, assure average 
increase of 15 bus. per acre. They have made my seed 
business the fastest growing in the world. Guaranteed 
seed, test 05%. shipped ten days approval, money and 
freight charges back if not more than pleased, $4 per bu. 
5 bus. or more $3.50 per bu. 10 bus. or more $3.25 per 
bu. 5 for 1 acre, prepaid $1.50. 

The Moore Corn Book for 1916 F REE. 
Cc. RAY MOORE, Box 108, KELLERTON, IOWA 

‘“*The Man Who Does Things With Corn” 
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TOMATOES AS FIELD CROP 


How They Are Grown on a Large Scale 


EW methods of tn 
diversified farm- 
ing call for new 
crops on the farms. 
Thus it comes about 
that certain vegetables 
which were once con- 
sidered as garden crops 
only are now grown on a 
large scale as field cropa, 
thereby increasing great- 
ly the chances of the 
small farmer by making 
it possible for him to 
reap large profits from a 
few acres. Among the 
special vegetables which the general farmer 
has begun to find profitable in growing for 
market, the tomato is gaining rapidly in 
opularity. Notmany decades ago, it may 
Be remembered, the tomato was supposed 
to be scarcely fit for food. But now it is in 
such popular demand that canning fac- 
tories have sprung up all over the country 
and thousands of farmers annually grow 
from five to ten acres of tomatoes, and a 
few growers devote as many as fifty acres 
every year to this crop. 
About 30,000 acres of tomatoes are 
grown in Indiana annually for cannin 
purposes. While the crop is not confine 
exclusively to any one section of the state, 
perhaps more tomatoes are produced in 
the counties of Grant, Madison, Delaware, 
and Tipton, in central Indiana, than in 
any other area of equal size in the United 
States. The quality and quantity of the 
tomato crop in this section of the country 
have been pronounced by authorities as 
being second to none and, from all stand- 
points, the industry has proved highly 
yeneficial to the farmers of this section. 
The tomato crop works very well into a 
farm rotation and at the same time it re- 
turns greater profits to the acre when care- 
fully Fandle¢ than corn, wheat or oats. 
Tomatoes are not exhausting to the soil; 
the growers have found that tomato 
oe is as good for corn as clover sod. 
nd wheat is almost a sure crop when 
seeded on tomato ground. 
Must Be Handy to Market 
Wherever there are markets—and mar- 
kets may sometimes be created—the 
tomato crop offers fair returns to the 
grower. Unlike some vegetables which 
are grown as field crops, as cabbage and 
onions, for instance, tomatoes must be 
marketed immediately on ripening, and 
worked up within a reasonable distance 
of the point of production. The crop, then 
must be grown on a scale no larger than 
markets at hand warrant and no larger 
than can be quickly handled by the hel 
available. If a farmer is not near ensuah 
to a canning factory to deliver his toma- 
toes with a team, the factory will in many 
instances, if a number of farmers are 
interested in the proposition, establish a 
shipping point for the fruit. In this sec- 
tion the factories have shipping stations 
for a radius of twenty-five or thrity miles. 
For the new grower, a reasonable acreage 
of tomatoes offers no chances for great 
losses, and it may be the beginning of some- 
thing worth whilefromevery point of view. 
In this locality the profits from tomato 
growing are variable, running all the way 
from a few dollars to as high as $100, or 
better, an acre. Last year growers as a 
rule realized gross returns from their 
tomato fields of not less than $100 per 
acre. With average care and attention 
to details and a moderately fertile soil, 
ten to twelve tons of fruit per acre are 
grown. The factories pay from seven 
dollars per ton up to ten. One company 
which has several factories at different 
Ps ints pays ten dollars per ton until 
ctober Ist, when the price is lowered to 
eight dollars. The Indiana station figures 








show that it costs from 
$25 to $50 per acre to 
grow tomatoes as a field 
crop. The cost of grow- 
ing the crop ready for 
picking is but very little 
more t. for corn, but 
the cost of harvesting is 
about three times as 
much. The cost of har- 
vesting and Sees 
depends somewhat, 

course, upon the amount 
of help to be hired and 
the distance to market. 
One man with a small 
boy or two can readily care for five acres 
if the product does not have to be hauled 
too far. The large growers must depend 
to a great extent upon outside labor dur- 
ing the pickingseason. Pickers are usually 
paid by the crate. From three to four cents 

r bushel crate is the general price paid 
fore and a good picker can make excellent 
wages. Itis ne to pay these wages 
in order to get dependable help. The fruit 
must be handled with some degree of 
care; most packing plants now require 
that it be hauled in crates on wagons 
equipped with springs. 

In regard to the certainty of the tomato 
crop as compared to other field crops, it 
seems to stand as good a chance as = 
While an early frost may cut the yield 
short and cause the grower to lose several 
hundred dollars, this is not — in any 
normal year. The tomato in its favor 
the fact that it can withstand pro 
drouths fairly well, if properly set and cul- 
tivated. The tomato worm which does so 
much da among tomatoes in a garden 
is rendered ess in lar, So. by 
the very abundance of the ~ at it devours. 
Some years potato beetles give consider- 
able trouble, as they begin to eat and cut 
off the young plants as soon as they are 
set in the field. Spraying with paris green 
is hee method employed to keep them in 
c ’ 

If a farmer expects to obtain the great- 
est measure of success from raising toma- 
toes, he must make the crop not @ mere 
side line, but something that is given its 
rightful share of attention. He must pre- 
pare to go about the work in the rigkt way 
and the crop must receive timely attention 
right along until all the fruit has been 
harvested. As proof of this statement, in 





this section the small growers usually|, 


obtain greater returns from their crops 
than do the large growers who are apt to 
be short of help at times and therefore 
unable to give their tomatoes the proper 
attention regularly. 

Any ground that will grow a paying crop 
of corn or potatoes grow a paying 
crop of tomatoes. The seed-bed for the 
latter crop should be prepared about the 
same as for corn. Fall or winter plowing 
is preferred, especially if it is sod and there 
is dan cut worms. In the spring the 
plo ground is kept stirred at intervals 
as conditions demand. The use of a disc 
harrow not only preserves the moisture 
but keeps down and destroys sprouting 
weeds and helps to destroy insects that 
will injure the crop materially if allowed 
to work upon the roots of tha young plants 
when set in the field. At plan ing time 
the ground is well pulverized by working it 
to a depth of three or four inches with 
the disc and spike tooth harrows. 

While extreme fertility of the soil is 
not necessary to successful tomato grow- 
ing, @ generous supply of very quickly 
available fertility is a requisite of big 
crops. By the use of fertilizer net gains 
of several dollars per acre over unfertilized 


tracts in the same fields, other conditions | 


being the same, have been secured by 
numerous growers. The best results have 
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crop of tomatoes. 
from 2000 to 3000 plants a day by hand. 


six to eight acres a 
planter the plants can be set in good condi- | 
tion, which is often impossible by the| 
tedious hand method. 


mine the distance apart for setting the 
plants, ranging from 4x4 feet on clay soils 
to 5x5 feet on richer soils. In this locality 
the plants are usually checked four feet 
each way. When they are set more than 


been secured by using four to five hundred | 


pounds per acre of a fertilizer —— 
two percent of nitrogen, three percent o 
available phosphoric acid and six to seven 
percent of potash. The fertilizer is 
dropped in the hills with the plants at 
planting out time. 

One of the most important factors ir 
growing @ successful tomato crop is 
healthy, stocky plants to transplant. The 
plants can usually be bought from the fac- 
tory for whom the crop is grown at the 
rate of one dollar per thousand. Most 


growers, however, prefer growing their} 


own plants and as a rule the factories 
furnish their patrons with seed. 

Anyone who knows how to make a hot- 
bed can easily raise good plants. A bed 
six by twenty feet in size will grow ten 
thousand good strong plants by planting 
the seed in drills six inches apart. From 
2400 to 3000 plants per acre are required, 
according to the amount of resetting that 
will have to be done. It is safe to grow 
about twice the number of plants the pro- 
spective planting will call for and thus be 
prepared for all losses by late frosts, cut 
worms and other unforseen causes. The 
plants should be ready to set in the open 
field by the time danger cf frost is past, 
which in this latitude is from the tenth to 
the twentieth of May. Every day added 
to the growing season means better yields. 
It takes about eighty days for the plants 
to begin to bear, and harvesting seldom 
begins in earnest until the first of Septem- 
ber, continuing until the first freeze, which 
averages about October tenth. 

The setting may be done by hand, but 
in this locality planters are now used to a 
great extent, especially by the large 
growers. Four or five small growers often 
go together and purchase a planter at a 
small cost to each. This machine greatly 
facilitates the growing of this crop, for the 
transplanting is the most difficult and 
tedious part of the work of producing a 
A good man will set 
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The Automobile Center 
get preference over all others 


And , 
} , 
and get jobs quickly. . No other city, 


j no other school can give you what 
: Detroit offers. Think what it means to learn 

in Detroit. Every factory knows us, endorses our 

i school, glad to get our graduates, offers them best 
territory in which to sell cars and start garages. Un- 

limited opportunities here. You're right in the middle 

of the great auto activity. Men are needed everywhere 

as testers, repairmen, chauffeurs, garage men, and sales- 

men. Splendid chance to start in business. Hundreds 

























Detroit trained men ' 





of our graduates are doing it. (aa 
ti 4 Earn $75 to $300 a Month s) 
* We teach you to handle any auto proposition. Our equipment is complete. Stu- ia 
j Gents actually build cars from start to finish, getting regular factory training in assem- be 
bling, block-testing, road testing, everything. That's the Detroit way. Special complete bl } 
course in Oxy-Acetylene brazing and welding, separate from regular course. All leadir : 
t of starting, lighting, and ignition systems in operation. Learn to time motors, adji 
carburetors, magnetos, valves, bearings quickly and accurately. Six -cylinder Lozier and ‘ 
8-cylinder King are used for road instruction. We have a new Chalmers “6"’ chassis with over- $ 
head camshaft motor, the latest thing out. Just added 1916 Delco System as used in Bulck, Hudson hig 
and Packard Twin “*6”". ican 
Detroit is the Place to Learn—Start Any Time i 


enced motor mechanics, bearing He 89 
Hen- 


Wanted—Ex 
scrapers, assemblers, repairmen; good wages. 
derson Motorcycle Co., 1158 Cass. 

Wanted—Chauffeur, must be good driver, steady 
and reliable; one with knowledge of Pierce-Arrow 
cars preferred; no other but good mechanic need 
apply. Address Box B, No. 100 Free Press. 

Wantei—10 Road Testers, 20 garage repair men ie 
final assemblers. Maxwell Motor Co., Inc., ¢ akland q 
Ave. Plant. 

Wanted—40 Drivers. Come ready to work. Maxwell 
Motor Co., Inc., Oakland Ave. Plant. 

Wanted—Block Testers. Apply Continental Motor 
Mig. Co. 


There are 44 auto factories in Detroit, and hun- 
reds of accessory and parts factories, Our students 
ave the privilege of going through or all of 
hem, including Detroit electric service department, 
hile taking our course. You can’t get these advan- 
ages anywhere else, Detroit is the automobile 
enter. You make faster time here and you get 

actical instruction. Come to Detroit and learn 
he business ee. Enter classes any time, any day. 
hree classes ly, morning, afternoon and evening. 

You can work in the factory in day time and take 
ourse at night, There is a great demand for Detroit 
rained men. Garages throughout the country write 
for men. Auto factories write and phone for 
en constantly to fill permanent places. Why not 
t yourself for one of these good paying positions? 
he demand is greater than the supply for com- 
ent trained men. The follow! lipped Wanted—High grade retail automobile sales man- 

om daily papers in all parts of the U. 8. ager. Box E, No. 52. 

Come to Detroit 


ollow the Crowd to the Michigan State Auto School. 


<< 
oan 


This is one of our January 1916 Classes. Over 350 men fn the picture. 
Start a Garage and Sell Cars—Be Independent 


We have made the biggest deal Just com- We have made arrangements with a large eastern 
leted arrangements With the Automobile factories investment firm ye millions of dollars), to back 
e. 


usiness for themselves. Think of gett e@in- Graduates, Who want to go into the garage and sell- 





A two-horse planter, operated by two mea, | 
will set, water and drop the fertilizer for | 
ay. And with a 


The character of the soil should deter- | 





four feet apart the vines become too rank, | fhcirolt, the “Heart of the Automoblio Lhdustry™ and tearn Fight. ivemember, 
while, if they are set closer, the fruit does} [fou can enter classes any time any day. Act quickly—NOW. 
not fully mature. lies Michigan State Auto School a 

Timely and thoro cultivation is very e Old Reliable School _ Dept. 804, 11-19 Selden Ave., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A, Ficronts 
essential in securing a good crop of fruit. SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 
The first cultivation should be given| Money-Back Guarantee | Michigan State Auto School, | aren 


immediately after the plants are set, to 
loosen the soil where it was packed while 
transplanting. This cultivation should 
be deep and close to the plants and each 
succeeding cultivation shallower and 
further from the vines. 
first cultivation, the crop should be culti- 
vated as often and in much the same man- 
ner as corn, until the first blossoms begin 
toset. At this time horse cultivation must 
be discontinued in order to avoid shaking 
and pulling the vines about, as this is not 
only injurious to the plants themselves but 
causes many of the blossoms to fall. After 
the last cultivation it is advisable to go 
thru each row with a drag and drag down 


Following the | 


0 put them in touch with nh peed wn competent, relia’ ichigan State Auto School 
© € 


ing business. se Capitalists know where the 
money is to be made—they are ready to back the 
right kind of men—men who are trained at the 
ichigan State Auto School and are competent, 
Have you been waiting for such an Bg arty 41 
Then come to Detroit as bundreds men have 
done, hurry, don’t walt. You can complete the 
course in from six to eight weeks. Then go into 
BE INDEPENDENT. 

Get started NOW. 


DETROIT 
TweE 2 


w arages 
ll make most money, he auto factories kee 

lose watch—t are looking for Detroit train 
n to represent them and start garages. Men who 
ow the Auto business from A to Z ere In biggest 
emand. Come here and start right—go through 
he factory. Learn the best selling poilnte—get the 
nformation first handed and don't wait,jumpon business for you t. 

train and come now. Make the big money. 


Automobile Industry Offers Biggest Possibilities 

‘0 other field is so big—no other business so permanent. Every place, no matter 
ow small, will support a garage, Think of it—nearly a million new automobiles 

ll be sold this year. Think of the money In gelling and repairing. Are you 

@ to reap some Of the golden harvest? 
Ac Quickiy—NOW 

Fill in the coupon and mail it now, get full particulars—get “Auto Sch 

Yews” and New Catalogue fresh from t 













he press. hey are both ABSOLUTEL 








Michigan. 
FREE ‘Auto School News’* 
you can expect me about 


men: Send tome absolute! 


| 8 time! c 
We guarantee to qualify you in a short tim eptemen; Gend tome, absolute 


| for a position as chauffeur, repairman, tester,| ® 
salesman, demonstrator, Lente man, OF auto-| 
imobile dealer paying from $75.00 to $300.00, Name 
monthly or refun your money. We havecon- Street 
stantly more requests for Detroit trained men! 

at GOOD salaries than we can supply. | Town 
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G>T our 1916 prices 
before you buy tires. 

We save you one dollar out of 
every five, of others prices. And 























Guaranteed we unconditionally guarantee the 
mileage. Famous racers have broken 
5000 MILES all records on Riverside Tires. 
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Showing Riverside construc- 
tion—wrapped trea i1—onecure 








firmly a good top covering of soil which | 
will conserve moisture. One or two hoeings 

may be found necessary in midsummer in | 
order to keep down weeds; large weeds are 
very troublesome at icking time and, 
besides, they shade thefruit.—W.F.Purdue 
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The advertising columns of SUCCESSFUL FARMING are full of 
ideas and suggestions for your comfort, convenience and profit. Read 
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INSECTS OF THE GARDEN 


Some Points on Their Control 


ITH regard 
to their 
feeding 

habits all insects 
are classified as 
either biting or 
sucking insects, 
Biting insects actu- 
ally chew and swal- 
low portions of the 
leaves and fruit. 
Common examples 
of the biting insects 
are the Colorado 
potato beetle, the 
cabbage worm and 
the striped cucumber beetle. When 
spraying for biting insects we should use 
a stomach poison spray (insecticide). 
Paris green or lead arsenate make the 
best stomach poison sprays. 

Sucking insects draw their food from 
under the outer covering of the leaves or 
the fruit. Instead of biting mouth-parts, 
they have long tube-like bills with which 
they puncture the surface of the leaves or 
fruit and thru which they suck the tender 
juices. The most common of the ending 
insects are the plant lice. They are small, 
mite-like insects of various colors, as 
brown, red, white, or possibly black. The 
melon aphis is one of the most troublesome 
plant lice of the garden. For all sucking 
insects we must use a contact insecticide 
spray, since these insects “grow fat’ 
among the stomach poison sprays applied 
for biting insects. Sesmns emulsion or 
nicotine sulfate are among the best con- 
tact sprays. 

We should keep in mind that all trouble- 
some insects cannot be sprayed for suc- 
cessfully. Some of them, as the cut-worm, 
have cunning methods of attacking the 
eon, and others, as the squash vine 

yorer, do their work inside the stems of 
plants where they cannot be reached with 
sprays. With such insects as these we 
must use some repellant, as lime, cayenne 
pepper or ashes, or we must devise some 
met 10d of catching the insects, 

Perhaps the most troublesome insect 
in the garden is the cutworm, which cuts 
off tomato, cabbage, and lettuce plants 
just at the surface of the ground. Italso 
works among the leaves of full grown let- 
tuce plants. ‘This is a grayish-green in- 
sect, about an inch long, curled in a cir- 
cular form when resting. It can usually 
be found sticking under the surface of the 
soil near the plant which has been cut off. 
Before replacing plants which have been 
cut off be sure to find the cut worm stick- 
ing under the soil and crush it. For pro- 
tection against cut-worms, each plant may 
be grown in a pasteboard cup, or in a tin 
can with the bottom removed, and trans- 
planted, cup and all, in its permanent 
place in the garden. The top of each cup 
or can should be left two or three inches 
above the surface of the ground. 

The Squash Beetle 

Cucumber or squash beetles attack 
cucumbers, melons or squash plants as 
soon as the leaves appear above the ground. 
The beetle is black and yellow stri ved, 
about one-third of an inch fong and half as 
wide. It hibernates in the ground over 
winter and comes out in the spring two 
weeks before its favorite crop is planted. 
lt feeds upon all kinds of foliage until 
cucumbers, squashes or melons come thru 
the ground when it refuses all other food 
and feasts on the tender little plants. 
The fermale beetle lays about one hundred 
eggs which hatch in five days into white 
slender worms about three tenths of an 
inch long. These worms often bore into 
the stems of plants or in melons lying on 
damp soil. Rows of early squashes may 
be planted thru the prospective patch 
as trap plants. The beetles seem to relish 








“ . early squashes more 
Bh i than they do the 
older squash, melon 
or cucumber plants 
and soon gather to 
feed on them. They 
may then be killed 
by spraying with 
pure kerosene or 
scalding water. 

The squash vine 
borer is the larva 
of one of the clear- 
winged moths. The 
borer is a stout 
whitish grub, about 
an inch long, having a small, black 
head. When young, it bores into thestems 
of the squash, melon, or cucumber vines 
near the ground, about rr time 
where it feeds until the plant wilts and 
dies. The only way to combat the insect 
is to split the vine carefully, where a 
yellowish excrement is found on the out- 
side, a sufficient distance to remove the 
insect. After the borers are removed and 
destroyed, wounds in the vines may be 
covered with dirt to assist in healing * 
If the entire vine is covered for some dis- 
tance out from the base, new roots will 
form at the nodes above the injury. 

The squash bug, resembling the ordinary 
stink bug, ohtadks the leaves, vines and 
fruit of cucum melons and squashes. 
The adult insect is grayish-black, about 
one-fourth inch long and half as wide. It 
feeds on the foliage from August until 
frost, then crawls into sheltered places for 
winter. Eggs laid thru the summer hatch 
in .about two weeks and the young 
nymphs feed upon the tender foliage. The 
adult insects cannot be killed by spraying 
but may be trapped by placing, here and 
there in the patch, flat beards under which 
the bugs will crawl at night. They can be 
destroyed in the early morning with kero- 
sene or with scalding water. To gather 
and burn the old vines in the fall greatly 
reduces the number which would other- 
wise hibernate for next season. 

One of the most familiar garden insects 
is the cabbage worm, larva of the ordinary 
miller or white butterfly. The butterfly, 
which appears early in spring, is about two 
inches across and has black wing markings. 
The small, yellowish, oval eggs which it 
lays soon hatch into larvae, small greenish 
worms. These feed ravenously until the 
become full grown, (about two weeks). 
They next cha into greenish-yellow 
chrysalids which become full-grown but- 
terflies in about three weeks. Since only 
four to six weeks are required for a com- 
_ life cycle of the cab worm, we 
1ave three or four broods of them each 
summer, Repellants, as dust, slaked lime 
and cayenne pepper have been dusted on 
the plants with very little success. The 
best method of combating the cabbage 
worm is by spraying with lead arsenate 
or paris green. Either may be used, in the 
same dilution as given in the next para- 
graph for the control of the Colorado 
potato beetle. Sprays should be put on 
the eabbage in very fine mists, in order 
that they will not run off so rapidly. 
Altho there has been some question arising 
as to the possible danger of poison from 
these sprays on cabbage no harm will 
result, since the cabbage head forms from 
within, However, sprays need not be 
applied after the heads are half or two- 
thirds grown. 

Altho the Colorado potato beetle is one 
of the most troublesome insects if no effort 
is made to combat it, it can be very easily 
controlled by the use of i , the 
poison devised solely for dinountun As 
soon as the young potato plants appear, 
the female (striped) beetle deposits its 
yellow eggs on the under side of the leaves, 
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near the tips. Each female lays about five | 
hundred eggs, during which time she is 
feeding upon the tender young potato 
plants. In a week’s time these eggs hatch 


into reddish, pores. larva which 
feed ravenously upon the potato vines for 
two or three weeks, until they become full 
grown. They then enter the earth where 
they change to pupae. In about another 
week’s time, these pupae shed their skins 
and come out again as full-grown insects 
(beetles), ready to deposit more eggs. 
Paris green is the most common and most 
effective spray for these insects. For use 
on small plots, it may be well mixed with 
dry flour or air-slaked lime, one — paris 
green to fifty parts flour or lime, and 
dusted on the stalks. If used in this man- 
ner, it should be applied in the morning 
while the stalks are wet with dew. A per- 
forated box or a powder gun may be used 
for applying the material. Where a spray 
pump is available, especially on large 
plots, the paris tony can best be applied 
in solution. While one pa to every 
fifty gallons of water will kill the larvae, 
two or three pounds to each fifty gallons 
is needed for the adult beetles. The solu- 
tion may be more evenly mixed by first 
wetting It to a thick paste, in an old dish, 
then thinning down until it will pour 
readily into the water. Equal parts of 
freshly slaked lime may be added to the 
solution to prevent any burning of the 
foliage. 

Mang growers recommend the use of 
lead arsenate, three pounds to fifty gallons 
of water, in place of paris green, Altho 
the lead arsenate sticks to the foliage 
longer, it does not do the work as readily. 
Where potato plots are sprayed with 
bordeaux mixture for diseases, lead arse- 
nate may be applied in the same solution. 

About the only troublesome sucking 
insect which we have to combat in the 
garden is the melon aphis which sometimes 
destroys entire crops of melons, cucumbers 
wr radishes. The aphids are very small, 
grayish-green of brown insects, each about 
a fifteenth of an inch long. They gather 
in masses on the surface of the plants 
while the leaves are young and tender. 
The leaves soon begin to curl and stop 
growth, owing to the loss of plant food 
ucked out by the insects. Careful watch 
should be given for these insects. Infested 
plants should be pulled out and destroyed 
and remaining ones should be sprayed 
thoroly with a nicotine spray. This may 
be purchased from the druggist, and should 
le diluted one part to eight or ten hundred 
parts of water. In order to get the spray 
in both sides of the leaves, the vines may 
he turned over and then laid back in place 





fter the spraying is done. 

Some cusenatel method of applying 
pray material, where it is needed, should | 
e provided forevery garden. A knapsack | 
prayer is quite satisfactory if the operator | 
loes not object to carrying a load. A| 
iseful spraying outfit for the farm may be 

irchased for ten or twelve dollars. This 

ill consist of a five or ten gallon tank in 
hich is fastened a good strong pump, all 

working parts lined with brass. Attached 

to the pump isa thirty foot, half inch hose 
m the end of which is an extension rod 
urying a good nozzle. Altho the initial 
ost may seem large, keep in mind that 
he sprayer will come in handy in cleaning 
he chicken house, and in washing the 
iggy or auto—Ellis Kirkpatrick. 


Even before the warm spring days ap- 
ar, you should put a few shovelfuls of 
ell rotted manure over your rhubarb. 
he quality will be better and the quantity 
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Strengthens Every Argument 


LL that can be said for tractor farming is made 
stronger by the GasPull. It adds handiness to 
power, convenience to durability, simplicity to 

economy. And on top of that it is low priced. 


The handiness and light weight of the GasPull are big 
features. It weighs only 11,000 pounds and will turn 
on a 15-foot circle, It can be equipped for speeds from 
2 to 3% miles per hour. 


Nothing that would add to its convenience or reliability 
has been overlooked—all controlling levers are conven- 
iently located and it is equipped with a safety cranking 
device and a dependable foot brake, 


The motor is powerful and smooth running, the lubri- 
cating system is efficient, and all working parts are well 
protected from dirt and the weather. 

You can count on the GasPull to handle all your power jobs—15 


horsepower on the draw-bar and 30 horsepower on the belt—and no 
tractor is more conservatively rated. Write for a catalog and prices, 


Advance-Rumely lines include the famous OilPull tractor, Rumely 
traction plows and the new All Purpose small farm tractor, thresh- 
ers, steam engines, hullers and huskers—all dependable i 
and backed by Advance-Rumely service, 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER Co. 
La Porte (Incorporated) Indiana 













































’—biggest savers for farm and garden 


Why worry along with slow out-of-date implements and meagre results? 
Planet Jr tools are far more economical—they do 3 to 6 times the work, 
get bigger, better crops, and outlast several ordinary implements. Fudly 
guaranteed. Youare actually losing money when- 
ever you cultivate without them. 

No. 72 Planet Jr 2-row, 2-horse Pi Cul 
gaves a man, a team, and a cultivator every day it is used. 
Cultivates 2 rows of corn, potatoes, beans, etc., at one 
passage, even if rows are crooked orirregular width. 

In check_rows and listed corn it also beats an 
other tool, Can be equipped with spring-trip stand- 
ards, discs, swe hoe steels, and furrowing shovels. 
Specially h cu st add 50 per cent 
to wear. Also spring lift, new this year. 

No.8 Planet Jr Horse Hoe and Cultivator is stronger 
better-made and capable of a greater variety of 
work than any other horse hoe made. Non-clog- 
ging steel wheel. Depth-regulator and extra- 
frame make it run steady. Adjustable 
for both depth and width. 15 other styles of 
ont-horse cultivators—various prices, 
New 72-page Catalog (154 illustrations) free! 
Describes over 70 tools, including 12 entirely new ones, and 
improvements to our Seeders, Wheel-Hoes, Horse-Hoes, 

Harrows, Orchard-, Beet- and Pivot-wheel Riding Cultiva- 

tors. Write postal for it today. 


Allen & Co Box 11088 Philadelphia 
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CARE OF YOUNG ORCHARD 
There is no more reason for the common 
practice of setting out young orchard trees 


and just letting them go it “hit or miss” 
than there would be for the farmer to 
put out a crop of corn and only half 
cultivate it—and of course, no farmer 
would do that, and expect a good yield of 
corn. 

Merely to cultivate the orchard trees 
is not sufficient. One cannot stir the 
ground with a plow or cultivator near 
enough to the trees to do them the maxi- 
mum amount of good. In order to do as 
much of this as poasible, however, I have 
found it a good practice to plant the rows 
of crops east and west one season, and 
north and south the next season. This 
comes much nearer working up all the 
ground around the trees than if the cul- 
tivation all was done in but two direc- 
tions. 

Then, about once a year, I aim to make 
it a point to take the spade and loosen up 
the soil around the young trees for a 
space of several inches on each side of 
them. After this is done, some straw or 
leaves are spread over the freshly spaded 
soil, which serves a treble purpose by 
conserving the moisture so essential to 
tree growth, preventing the soil from be- 
ing packed by rains, and turning into a 
fine fertilizer in a few months. This 
ought to be done along in July or early 
August, to guard against the evil effects 
of the dry weather which usually sets in 
about this time of the year. One must of 
course be very careful not to damage the 
roots near the surface. 

Borers very often do inestimable dam- 
age to young trees, frequently girdling 
and killing them. Twice every year I 
go over the orchard, closely inspecting 
every tree for signs of borers, and de- 
stroying all that are found. Some use a 
small wire to run up the cavity cut by 
the borer, but since the bark over this 
cavity usually is dead, anyway, I prefer 
to take the small blade of a knife and cut 
this dead bark away, following the cavity 
till the borer is located and dispatched. 
Inspection of the trees ought to be about 
the time the trees bud in the spring, and 
again during the late fall, just Seno the 
borers head downward, to mee thru 
the winter months. 

Pruning and Shaping Trees 

The pruning of orchard trees serves 
many purposes besides that of removing 
undesirable growths. First, young trees 
sometimes develop a top which is too 
exteusive for the size of the root-system, | 
thus making it necessary for a part of | 
the top to be removed, so the roots will | 
take up enough nourishment for the| 
branches. 

Second, one side of a tree sometimes | 
develops faster than the other, and if not | 
camel and shaped up, the extra weight | 
on the one side may cause the tree to 
split and be ruined. This shaping of the 
young trees is most important, so they 
will retain proper shape as they grow to 
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maturity, the first five years of a tree’s 
life being the part deserving the greatest 
attention in this respect. 

Aside from promoting symmetry of 
shape by pruning while the trees are 
young, it is essential that tall, spindling 
tops be clip back, to avoid damage by 
strong winds. Also, thick tops must be 
thinned out for the admission of the 
necessary air and sunlight. 





All this not | 
only works toward the low headed tree, | 


which is easier to harvest fruit from, but | 


the quality of the fruit, especially as re- 
gards coloring by the sunshine, will be 
higher than from the thickly crowded or 
tall, spindling one; while the size will be 
greater and more uniform; the flavor much 
finer. Every farmer should have pruning 
shears.—C. Marion. 


STRAWBERRIES IN SAWDUST 

Finding a man who always had more 
strawberries than his family could eat 
can, and give away to the neighbors, i 
inquired concerning his methods of hand- 
ling the plants. 

No special fertilizing was given the 
pos on which he prow his strawberries 
yut the garden soil had been in good 
condition for producing vegetables of 
various kinds, and this is all that is re- 
quired in strawberry culture. Some good, 
“perfect’’ plants were secured, and after 
a thoro preparation of the ground, they 
were set out in the usual way. 

The long roots of the plants were 
trimmed back about one-third of their 
length; they were placed in water deep 
enough to cover only the roots, and as a 
plant was taken from the vessel it was 
immediately set in a V-sha hole, made 
with a dibble or spade. The roots then 
were spread out, canes and the 
dirt allowed to settle back against the 
plants. A little water poured in on the 
roots and allowed to soak down, will 
prove of lasting good. After it soaks in, 
the fine, moist dirt is raked around the 
plant. 

After the vines had been given good 
cultivation the first year, and the blossoms 
pinched back to prevent bearing before 
the plants were strong and vigorous, the 
beds were mulched around the plants 
with sawdust, to a depth of about an 
inch, to prevent alternate freezing and 
thawing of winter, which breaks the roots 
by heaving the plants from the ground. 
A little straw sprinkled over the vines 
themselves, avoids their excessive freezing. 

The second season there was an abun- 
dance of strawberries, and the sawdust 
mulch kept down practically all weeds, 
making cultivation unnecessary. It also 
acted as a blanket by confining the 
moisture so essential in berry-growing, 
gave a clean, dry surface for the berries 
to rest on, and made picking a pleasure. 

Such a bed will not require renewing 
for from three to five years. Then, all 
that is necessary is to rake the sawdust 
from the rows and allow the runners to 
take root just after the harvesting of the 
berries is past. With a hoe, one then can 
dig out the old rows of plants, leaving 


the young vines for a permanent bed, 
M. C. 


and mulching again as before 
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Many are doing $3,000 a year 
and better with this new 
machine, You can too, 
ou need no Pipartence. 
‘e teach you FREE in one simple lesson. 
tart right at home. Everywhere there's 


8 
lenty of money and big cash profite waiting 
© ambitious men. 


THIS IS THE BUSINESS FOR YOU 


A business all of your own. Requires little 
capital and grows fast into a real factory—a 
real manufacturer. Open a Tire Repair 
with Haywood Equipment. Let the money 
rollin. Auto tires need mending constantly. 
There is your profit. Owners eager to give 
you their business. It means a saving of 
money to them, and big cash 
returns for you, 
JUST MAIL THE COUPON 

Fer this FREE Book 
A valuable guide to power 
and wealth. It gives the com- 
ow to start. 









lete details. ’ 
ow to succeed, 

Tells all about yeur sescee see 

A ity. ~_— : 

ow easy ~ 

work can be 4° Hayweed Tire end 

done. Shows the big profit in ? Equipment Company 





this new field. Write for it Capitol Ave. 

today. A card will do. o. ms 

Get your PREE copy. Indianapvlis, Ind. 
Gentlemen: 
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Baskets 
Write forour 
aos cove pikes kn Uiig en 
save ut: 
} the largest berry ‘bow and ! | 
Basket Factory in the Country. 


New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 129 New Albany, Iné 


EVERGREENS 


== 38 Hardy Tested Varieties 


balldings, (rove, stock, 
gardens and orchards. Hill’s Evergreens 
are Nursery grown and hardy - 


5 ite $10 hundred. 
Hill" book and 50 Great sheet sent 
free. Weite today, World's largest growers, Bot. 1S. 


D. WILL NURSERY CO., DUNDEE, ILLimols 
FREE FOR TESTING. 
PLANTS 
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THE GARDNER NURSERY COMPANY, Box 701 , OSAGE, LOWA 
NOTE: We will send one dozen gen e Ev 
Strawberry Plants enough for one for 60 cents, 
Our brands 


“*Try-a-bag’’ of fertilizer. 
are soluble and active, and not only in- 
crease yield, but improve quality and 
hasten maturity. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress American Agricultural Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit or 
Baltimore. 


100 sem PLANTS f=. 











HAWDELTY smn O Paid 


snenerececccececceees 

choice of Progressives, Superb, Iowa and Americus 
200 spring strawberries, choice of 20 varieties $1.00 
postpale. 1,000 by Ex. $3.00. Ever-bearing Red 
aspberries, 20 for $1.00. Catalog of big bargains 
FREE. W.H. KOELL, Box 810, Hampton, Iowa 


KANT-KLOG SPRAYER 
from one nozzle. Starts 

or stops Inetentiy—saves solution 

pon YT 





Spray 
Your 


ROCnesse 


Crops, 200 eroadwa 5 
WHOLESALE PRICES 


on Strawberry Plants. Many other varieties and roots 
at reasonable . Catalogue 


FREE. Write to 


MONEY Saved and get the best. Peach 
we trees, (3c for smallest) and 
up. All kinds trees, shrube, roses. Also seeds. Cata- 
log free. ERNST NURSERY, Box 12, Eaton, Ohio 


BEE SUPPLIES tans scat. Wane for new 


1916 catalog. OClezmome Eico Su 1 
Co., 128 Grand Ave., KANSAS CITY MO. 





| GINSENG Seeds $1.00 thousand, planting Instructions 
free. Specialty Farm, Route 6, Rockford, Minn. 





Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 




















CULTURE OF BLACKBERRIES 

There are few northern grown fruits 
more generally liked than the blackberry. 
It yields well, is hardy, grows readily, 
and a good sized patch costs but little 
to get established. No farm should be 
without them. 

Most blackberries are propagated by 
shoots or suckers sprouting from the roots 
of the old plants. 
on them and if they are broken, plants 
will come up from the part that is broken 
off. Pieces of roots can be planted like 
peas or potatoes will grow and make 
strong plants quickly. Often plantations 
are started in this way, tho digging up 
the suckers around the old row is the 
method most commonly followed. The 
plants are very persistent when once 
established, and as they start so freely 
from the roots it is hard to get them all 
out in less than several years careful 
work. 

Their very hardihood makes them just 
the fruit for the farm where busy an 
mean considerable neglect for them. 

I always liked the late berries best, 
but they were too late to be sure enough 
in northern Oklahoma where the summers 
were apt to be hot and dry, making them 
dry up before they ripened. In northern 
Kansas I have seen plenty of late berries 


on the market locally grown, and in states | 


where the moisture question does not 
trouble so much I should think they 
would take the preference. 

The soil for blackberries should be a 
fairly heavy loam, with a liberal supply of 
manure well incorporated to furnish 
humus. Manure is a good fertilizer for 
them, and they will be larger and better 
if the soil is rich. They like plenty of 
moisture, too. ‘The finest berries I ever 
picked were grown on a hillside where 
water percolated thru the soil at a depth 
of four or five feet. Some large cotton- 
wood trees stood above the patch, and a 
mat of leaves constantly lodged among 
the canes, and rotted around them. The 
soil was always cool and moist no matter 
how dry, and those berries were the most 
delicious I ever ate. ‘Those conditions 
cannot be had often, but it gives an idea 
what is best and we can come as near it 
as our circumstances will permit. 

Give blackberries plenty of room, for 
you will rue it if you do not. Nothing 
can be much more disagreeable than 
picking berries in a patch where the vines 
are so close there is no getting out from 
among them when you once get in. The 
thorns all point the wrong way, and you 
can pass into a clump without much 
trouble, but when you want to come back 
you find your clothes held right, and no 
amount of coaxing will influence them. By 
having the rows six or eight feet apart 
and the plants three feet apart in the row 
they can be picked without trouble, and 
will yield as much or more, and the berries 
will be finer. A row or two of something 
in the garden line can be grown between 
the rows the first year or two. 

After the first hard freeze in the winter 
mulch the vines with manure and work 
this into the soil in the spring. Droppings 
from the hen house are very rich in all 
he elements and can be used to advantage 
s a top dressing when the other mulch is 
tirred into the soil. When the heavy 
spring rains have come, it is a good idea 
to give the whole patch a mulch of stra 
manure to keep the moisture in the soil, 
and keep the roots cool. This mulch 
will keep the weeds down, and berry 
patches in summer are apt to become 
ery weedy if this is not done.—L. H. C., 


Kan. 


The wise farmer turns his grain into 


The roots have eyes| 











livestock. 
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“THE BALER FOR BUS/NESS" 


HE Ann Arbor Baler is the great leader 
for profitable baling. daptadility for all 
kinds of baling, speed and dig capacity 
give its owner unbeatable advantages. And 


these extra advantages account for the extra profits 
that you can make with an Ann Arbor Baler. 


Ann Arbor Balers are especially fitted for baling al- 
falfa, pea vines, vetch, soy beans and similar forage crops 
with least injury to the plant. The extra long feed opening 
enables you to get a je big bunch of hay or grass in before 
each charge of the plunger. The ‘‘roller folder’? turns the 
tail in smoothly, so that the finished bale comes out neat and well formed. 
But the extra wide feed opening and the “roller folder” are only two out of 
mauy big Ann Arbor features. Write and let us tell you about the quick 
rising and slow descending feeder arm, the 
direct drive J mg ~y the automatic block 
dropping device, the strength of the angle 
iron frame, and a few more of the results of 
our 30 years of experience building hay 
balers exclusively. 

Power presses in combination or sepa- 
rate outfits; use any engine. 
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[The TRACTOR that | 
| SETTLES the ARGUMENT 
ITWO MACHINES AT THE 
j\__ PRICE OF ONE 


7. 
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The BUCKEYE Jr. 


8-16 HORSE POWER 
C.T4 MODEL, 16-32 H. P. 
A really scientifically built machine—combin- 
ing more good features at ‘a less price than 
ever before. Does not pack the soil—all gears 
run in oil—plows in fence corners—adapted 






The two in one machine is exclusively Buck» 
eye. It cannot be obtained elsewhere. Such 
values are characteristic of Buckeye products 


Plows Corn—Cultivates 


Arches 30 in. same as on cultivator. The 
machine. 


















- ts | farm a than a good team Buckeye Jr. is a real universal . 
The Argument Settled Read About the Chain Link ft 

The Buckeye Jr. can be used either as a Our rocker roller chain link does not wear. + | 

wheel tractor or as acrawler. You The difficulties of a chain tractor are 


can't lose with this univ 


thus overcome. Send for additional 
information on this link construction. 













BUY THE WHEEL TRACTOR. IF YOU 
WANT MORE TRACTION BUY THE 
TRACK LAYER ATTACHMENT AT 
A NOMINAL EXTRA COST. YOU 
CAN'T LOSE WITH A BUCKEYE. 


Kirstin QNE-MAN STUMP PULLER 


Makes Land Clearing Easy, Economical, Practical 


You can’t realize the wonderful strength, speed and power of the new Double 
Leverage Model Kirstin until you see one at work. Compound leverage gives 
any man the strength of a giant—enables him to quickly pull biggest stumps with 
ease. The Kirstin way is quickest, easiest and cheapest way to clear stump land. 
No heavy cumbersome machines to pull around, tip over or get stuck in boggy places. 
No sweeps to break, no horses to risk, no dynamite, no danger. With a Kirstin 
you simply walk into your stump field and ‘‘clean it up” in no time atall. You can 


Try The KIRSTIN For Ten Days 


Prove to yourself that it clears your land cheaper. Let the Kirstin’s superior 
features demonstrate their value right on your own farm. Less weight—greater 
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Write for interesting literature about this 
wonderfully low-priced, efficient tractor. 


THE BUCKEYE MFG. CO. 
BOX 505 ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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B.. PS 3 pe a “wey Oso ee Py these valuable qualities on made 
i rstin Quick-Detachable Connections, Auto on- - 
pe. h \ ing Cable and other Kirstin patented features. ~ 
round or Vg. Write Today For The Big New Kirstin Catalog yf 
Timber. which gives you full details about the Improved Double Leverage Kirstin 























One-Man Stump Pullers, Kirstin Service, Free I 
Time Payment Plans, etc. Agents Wanted. 
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FIRE-BLIGHT OF APPLES 

Fire-blight is one of the greatest dangers 
of the fruit growing industry, destroying 
the growth and thrift of the leaves and 
branches, It is also a preventable disease 
caused by microscopic, invisible plants 
(bacteria) growing inside the bark of the 
tree. Usually it has come and gone the 
same as an epidemic and for this reason 
in the majority of cases it has not re- 
ceived the attention it deserved and of 
course as a result it has spread and is 
becoming more destructive each year. 
The fact that there was much blight last 
year does not necessarily mean that 
there will be a great deal of it this year. 
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or cared for as has already been men- 
tioned, 

g, Last but not least one should aahanke 

ey | hbors to clean up their orch 
olds the same significance in the 
kee of the orchard that hog 
cholera does to the management of the 
Pi . Both are communicable diseases 
by unseen organisms and no matter 
hoe orderly and sanit we keep our 
place there is always possibility of a com- 
munication with the orchard or yards of 
one’s neighbors which cannot possibly or 
practically be prevented. 

The only known way to control blight 
is by surgery. Do not attempt to cure | 
it by sprays, tree paints or soil doctori 
as no chemical has been found whic 
will kill these bacteria without Killing | 
the tree.—G. 8. E. 





A WHEEL HOE IN THE GARDEN 
To those who have used a wheel hoe 
in the garden the use of the hand hoe is 
slow work. Wheel hoes are not expensive, 
and in farm gardens where there is plenty 
of room 8o the garden need not be crowded 
they are especially valuable. The work 





This is explained in that the germ lives 
over in “hold-over” cankers and weather 
conditions being unfavorable to its spreads 
there may wry t much of it this year. 
These hold-over cankers may olten be 
found by means of a milky material 
which may appear in the cankered parts. 
It may even run down the side of a limb 
carrying with it countless numbers of 
bacteria which are responsible for the 
spread of the disease. Plant lice, flies, 
ants and other insects are attracted to it 
and are important carriers of blight as 


oon be done in half the time and done 
etter. 

The tools that come with the complete 
pee ene ot goed Se ey eas but I) 
have made the principal use of the plow, 
weed cutters or hoes, and the narrow 
cultivator teeth. I hardly know which of 
these three I have f the best. For 
narrow row cultivating I like to use the 
cultivators, for the plow will 4 
soil around the plants too much; but in 
wide rows the plow will do excellent work 
and will leave the soil nearly level except 















are pruning tools improperly used, but 
since the latter are all too seldom used 
probably there is more actual damage 
done by lack of use than by use. 

On young trees, besides the twig blight 
common to older trees, the larger brane shes 
and even the trunks are often badly 
cankered or killed entirely. Some varie- 
ties, seem to be more susceptible to blight 
than others and the disease may spread 
from them to other trees of the orchard. 
For example, crab apples are generally 
more susceptible to blight than are the 
larger —_ 9 One means of keeping 
blight from the orchard can therefore be 
given as not allowing persistent blighters 
to grow. 

Control measures are fairly simple tho 
considerable painstaking work is neces- 
sary to carry them out. Careful and} 
systematic pruning of the trees must 
always be done. Much of the blight is 
on the suckers or water sprouts which 
should never be allowed to grow and the 
blight develops more quickly on the 
younger and more tender shoots than on 
the older parts. When blight has entered 
the tree, the part affected must be cut off 
from ten to fifteen inches back from the 


a dead furrow in the middie between t 


boo 
rows and ridged a little in the rows. | fees. Richmond, Virginia. ~* 
ne 


Running the weeders along under the 
surface a half inch will destroy all weeds 
where they are too large to be killed by 
cultivating. If the cultivating is promptly 
done the weeds should not become too 
large to be buried when the plow is used. 
Where the rows are narrow and the cul- 
tivators are used, they can be alternated 
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Gasoline, Kerosene G Gas 


Prove Their 


Write us, giving dealer’s ome 
and we will tell you how to 








> Sor Seed, heavy work, compact, 
easy to run; few parts, and their 
cost in fuel first year. = 


Guaranteed 5 Years 
Don’t pay more than our prices f 


"Se ilccn. Wate te Soa os 


Choice Vi rare Farms 


& OHIO RAILWAY 


citmate, fertile soil, 
mar- 





ONTANA The Ja Judith Basia 


with the weeders to advantage. ‘The | IM THE WORLD’S BEST CLIMATE 


weeders do some cultivating and the | The tmmigration department of the Elephant Butte 


The rows should be planted not less 


a : ; w uL Associa 
cultivators kill some weeds. ts Eee —— 


. Las Cruces, N. M., 
unities tor dairying and general SS Unc je 


than eight inches apart to use the wheel | ana and 8.4 “inches ratatall’ fs gy A 
hoe. A single weeder will work in an ss ee Sacervnes San, pestets Gubeianers Gusset 





eight inch row, and the cultivat 
wee nr Bar ee a > cultivate it, |MIGHIGAN RANCH AT $22.50 PER ACRE 


be placed close enough to cultivate it. 
Where the two weeders are used the rows 
must be twelve inches or more in width. 


On the farm the 1 not t 
Yn the the rows need not be crowded H. A. CAIN, 


and twelve inches is a nice distance for 


truck. 
and such cro 
= be better. 


lctnce, dies, spinach, and such small FOR SAL 


sixteen to twenty inches acre'spot cuall ot $20.00 pee acre on time. in lendid 


ows to be edtieahed with | stock district. Zu. bX. soc OQon, 
3635 LAFAYETTE AVE.. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


10% down, balance to suit. Clay and 
sandy loam; grow any crop. In settled 
community. Only bona fide settlers. 
WOODVILLE, MICHIGAN 
suo Acres Sas- 


katchewan whea' 
4, nowt ¥, = 











point where the disease shows. 

Precautions should be taken to prune 

out the diseased parts under proper 
aseptic conditions for by cutting imto 
diseased tissue the germs may get on the | 
pruning tools and be carried from tree to 
tree. All wounds and preferably all| 
pruning tools should therefore be care-| 
ully disinfected with mercury bichioride | 
1-1,000 or with a coal tar product which | 
is common on most farms and far less} 
poisonous to children or stock when taken 
internally. 

Inspect nursery stock car-fully for| 
blight before setting it out. Careful in- 
pe ction should be made each spring and | 
thruout the summer at frequent intervals | 
if any blight is found. If none is found | gt 
spring and fall inspeetion may be enough. | 

In ridding the premises of blight one | 
must also take into account that blight 
does not occur alone on cultivated apples | 
but also on the wild ¢rab, on hawthornes, | 
June-berries and on mountain ash trees. | 
If any of these are near they must he 
examined and either grubbed out entirely 


| germinate evenly and quickly. 


result of a careful study of a big question 





side to cover the seed we will have them 


iow should be two to three feet apart. 

he cultivators are best for marking | "44% F A 18 Voor Os | or Gir 

out the ground for the smaller seeds. We with this 
are apt to plant these seeds too d Handy Cultivator and Weeder | 
Radishes, lettuce, beets, and such reeds pa hove. price O58 
should be about # half ineh deep, and eee te Co 
we often plant them two or three i sun Sestnen anaeethamnen 

deep. By marking with the cultivator 
| teeth and sowing the seeds in the shallow Wilson's. Phosphate Mills 
From 1 to #0 Il. P. Send for 
drill made, then running a tooth on each rs —— 7 





about right, but the wheel should be run 
over the row afterward to press the soil 
firmal Give as much pressure on the 
wheel as ible, and if it is weighted 


SMALL MISSOURI FARM 


$10 Cash and $5 monthty; po interest or taxes; highly 
productive land; close to three big markets. Write for 


‘aphs aud fuilinformation Bd UN Gea, 
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down all » better. 
should be made very firm to make them 


attachments for these wheel hoes have 
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Minnesota at 
and TSHONER, 


special wheels to follow after and press the | AMAZING sarge inale tee 
soil, and the marking, seed sowing and protection pian. wet bt ek wad sed Ineach 


covering is done at one operation. 


W. G. Critchlow, Dept. 2720, 





directions above are intended for these 
sowing the seeds by hand.—L. H. C. 
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TRANSPLANTING SLENDER TO- 
MATO PLANTS 
Where tomato plants are grown in the 
house or in the hotbed they are often very 
tall and rather spindling. Often when we 
buy plants at the store or from_plant 
beds we get that kind of piants. To set 


Klaxons say 


rt 
these plants in the ground as we would 1 5 5 
good strong plants, a little lower than Li d mM e 
they were set in the seed beds would be to 


invite failure. 

Slender plants should be set down until 
only an inch or two of stem is above 
ground. Roots will start out along this 
buried stem and the deep roots will decay 
after these get to be of good size. The 
deep roots at first will down where 
it is cool and moist, also. 

Sometimes the stems are so long it is 
almost impossible to make holes deep 
enough to accomodate them. One time 
I planted some large plants that were 
sixteen or eighteen inches tall. They 
had been grown rather crowded and the 
stems were bare of leaves for two-thirds 
of their length. I° made a trench six 


on big 


ranch 


in Peru 








inches deep and about as long as the 
plants. I laid the stem of the plant down 
in this trench, spreading the roots out 
at one end, and turning the top up at is music to the ear of ranch hands 
the other. I buried the stem and roots, in Peru. It means time to stop work 
and when it was well firmed the nice| and come in for supper. 

bunchy top stood up four or five inches} The big ranches there stretch out for 
high, and no one would have guessed but/ miles. A way was needed tosummon the 
that they were sturdy plants, and they/ hands. A steam whistle was impractical 
took hold at once, growing well and bear-| —it was a difficult problem—until one day 
ing nicely. one of the ranchers heard a Klaxon on an 

Of course I do not advise using these} automobile in Lima._ 

long slender plants, but sometimes one He bought several and put them on 
needs to do so, and then it is best to know posts a mile apart—all over his ranch, 
how to make the best of the bad bargain.| Now it is simply a question of pressing a 
If the plants are thrifty they will usually| button. The men in the fields hear the 
give @® very good account of themselves.| Klaxons. In they come. 

I never had plants do much better than 600,000 automobilists depend on this 
that eighteen inch lot.—L. H. C. same Klaxon carrying power to herald 


hei h d the turns of coun. 
KEEPING WEEDS OUT OF PATHS | ‘"°* “PProsh sro 


In summer when weeds and grasses 
grow rapidly in the paths in flower and 
vegetable beds, and one does not care to 





HE sound of Klaxon automobile horns 


try roads; and in the noisy traffic of city 
strects. 

The Klaxen is so universally used among 
‘motorists tlat the word ‘*Klaxon’’ has 
come to mean “auto horn"—and many 
horns which are not Klaxons are sold as 
Klaxons to unsuspecting motorists. To 
be sure, look for—and jind—the Klaxon 
name-plate, 

There is a Klaxon for every kind and 
size of automobile for trucks, motor- 
cycles, motor-boats—from the Hand 
Klaxohet at $4 to the large Klaxon at $20. 
Klaxons are made only by the Lovell- 
McConnell Mfg. Co. of Newark, N. J. 

LIFT THE HOOD AND SEE IF 
THE HORN ON YOUR CAR BEARS 
THE KLAXON NAME-PLATE, 








be continually digging up the paths, or 
causing the earth to be ies by pulling 
the weeds, Lead may be kept pretty 
free from w and grass by applying 
the following solution with an ordinary 
sprinkler, 

Take five ounces of powdered arsenic, | 
and one gallon of water, and boil the 
arsenic and water together stirring con- 
stantly as the mixture boils for several 
minutes. When thoroly mixed by this 
process, add two gallons of cold water, 
and a half pound of soda. 

The paths should be dry when this is 
applied. One half the quantity can be 
used if there is not much space to be freed 
from weeds, 
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a save hours of very irksome | } These shoes save doc 

toil in hot weather when vegetation is apt | } tor’s bills by keeping your 

to grow very rank and make paths very oo cash eeh ate : 
unsightly. . T. T. better than any other metal shoe. Shoe kw 


Patent Rocker Bar Helps You Walk 
Makes walking easy . Comfortable as carpet al! 
yet wi ‘oof, slushproof, puncture-proof. Pr 
ou from Colds, Rheumatism, Lumbago, Pneumonia 
jrite for Free : Alumtiaum the of Health, 


RACINE ALUMINUM SHOE CO. 10-12 St. RACINE, WIS. 


TURNIPS ON THE INSTALMENT 
PLAN 


Last summer when the time came to 








sow turnips, my farmer man was so busy 





he kept putting me off with promises 
whenever I asked him to work up a place 
for turnips. We had some rows of early 
potatoes in the garden which I was dig- | 
ging as I needed them for the table. | 
When I had dug a space about ten feet | 
long, I pulled the few weeds along the | 
row, then raked the soil which had been | 
loosened in digging the potatoes with a 
garden rake, and sowed turnips, and 
t 





. 10,000 Miles 
i Guarantee on 
<< Brictsontires 


vered them with the rake. I kept 

is up, taking the package of turni 

ed to the garden with me whenever 4 
Lad dug enough potatoes to make room 
for a short row of turnips, and altho my 
turnips were not all sowed according to 
the old rule, “on the twenty-seventh of 
luly, wet or dry,” we had turnips to use 
ail fall and plenty to store in cellar, 
—Mrs. J. G. G. 
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good ones, Aiso JITNEY jokes, Moving Picture 
and ‘¢ jokes, Laugh till you shake, A neat colo: 
cov’ book by mail for only TEN 

‘ PIKE EUR 00. BOX 80 
= \SO, NORWALK, CONN, 
















MOTORCYCLE 
BARGAINS 

$50 end up buysthe bess motor. A 

cycle on the market. ons ee Wy 


















pair parts for motorcycles > 
one half price. Write for com-t<— —— 4 

plete list today. BROWN CYCLE CO., Dept. M, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


GENTS $10 to$20 aD 
Easy selling, new, just 
Aluminum Patent 

Gem Steam Cooker 
Cooks entire meal over one burner. 
Will not burn or scorch food. Guar- 
gold iow lee profit. Wrncauick 
nd large f 
= oxclesing gogriberz pee ! 


ree 
American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Div.S." . Lemont, til, 
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42 
MELONS FOR 


HE muskmelon or 

canteloup is now 

considered a neces- 
sity rather than a luxury 
by the American people. 
So great is the pom aw 
for this luscious fruit 
that almost everywhere 
in the United States 
farmers and market gar- 
deners are engaged in 
melon growing for com- 
mercial purposes on a 
large scale, either to 
supply a local demand 
or i shipment to the 
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This offer is proof that we can save you mon- 


and fertility. Especially factory . 

should it have an abun-| [aM tse sith we have in our Mikhare quality 
dant supply of organic approval and allow you — 
matter. This may be 60 Days’ Free Trial 
supplied by liberal appli- It's no risk for us as our 43 years’ 


eations of stable manure 
or commercial fertilizer 
may be employed to 
furnish the fertility but 
it will furnish no organic 
matter. For this reason, 
the majority of melon 
growers who expect to 
engage in the business 
year onal ia practice Drices 
a system of crop rotation 

\ p Eeore a te & Lg 





large cities. In a few 
sections of the country 
where the soil and climate are particularly 
favorable for melon culture, as in the 
Imperial Valley of California and the 
Arkansas Valley of Colorado, melons are 
made a specialty by thousands of farmers. 
Yet the thousands of carloads of melons 
that are shipped from those two districts 
each season comprise but a relatively 
small portion of the annual output of 
melons in the entire United States. There 
are many districts in nearly every state in 
the Union where cantaloups can profitably 
be grown for a commercial trade.- Every 
state in the South produces cantaloups 
for local consumption and for shipment 
within a limited distance. The Middle 
West supplies the demand for all but early 
melons in the cities of the Mississippi 
Valley; and Michigan and neighbcring 
states ship thousands of carloads to 
Chicago and other cities on the Great 
Lakes. 

Popularly, the words cantaloup and 
muskmelon are interchangeable. Prop- 
erly, the term muskmelon is the more 
comprehensive of the two, including the 
cantaloup and other varieties. The two 
common types of muskmelons are the 
furrowed, hard-rinded kinds, and the 
netted, soft-rinded varieties. Horticulture 
authorities restrict the word cantaloup 
to the former, and call the latter netted or 
nutmeg melons. If this be true, the fa- 
mous Rocky Ford cantaloup is not a can- 
taloup at all, but a netted or nutmeg melon. 

But whether a cantaloup or not, the 
Rocky Ford variety of melon is considered 
by many as the best grown in this country, 
and a large proportion of the melons pro- 
duced by eastern growers are of this, or a 
very similar, variety. 

The writer is familiar with the methods 
employed by the melon growers of 
Sadie. and as these methods do not differ 
materially from methods employed by 

rowers in other states of the Middle 
Vest, the following information is offered 
for the benefit of those who desire to “try 
out” melon culture. 
The Best Soil 

Both the muskmelon and cantaloup 
thrive best on warm, somewhat sandy, 
loam soils, which are well drained. It is 
an imperative requirement of these crops 
that the drainage be good or the melons 
will be poor in quality, and the quantity 
will be greatly reduced. No water should 
ever stand long about the plants or even 
in the soil around their roots. Clay loams 
and the heavier types of soils will produce 
fair cropsof melons if extra pains are taken 
in the preparation of the melon plot and 
thoro cultivation is given during the grow- 
ing season, but such soils are naturally 
cold and the fruit will not mature so earl 
nor so well as on the lighter lands which 
warm up early in the spring. During 
seasons of abnormal rainfall little cultiva- 
tion can be given the crop on heavy soil 
and this fact, combined with the excessive 
amount of water which will stand about 
the plants, will mean an almost complete 
failure of the crop. Thesoil, whether light 
or heavy, must be in a good state of tilth 


which will give them a 
clover sod to turn under 
when the land is to be put to melons. Large 
quantities of nitrogen and organic matter 
are thus added to the soil and the melons 
do exceptionally well. 

No matter = Ae grown, if the greatest 
returns are to be secured from the melon . on 
crop the fruit must be placed on the mar- A ’ , PS 


ket early and the season of picking pro- \A =i ; “N yy 
jlonged as late as possible. Melons are 0B iS 95 
SAS 
AAs: 
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\ ahithey, 


naturally semi-tropical in their nature and 
the season can be made none too long for 
the development of all the fruit that sets 
on the vines. In this latitude early melons 
can be secured only from plants that are 

wn in hotbeds. About the last week 
in April the seed should be sown in the 
hotbeds. Square veneer boxes contain the 
soil in which the plants are to grow, one 
































seed being pla in each box. m 
1,300 to 1,500 i are required per acre, ae eee tOlow ekces Fi Be: 
according to the distance apart they are ity dese if 
placed. wi hi 7s 250-page f 

Melon und is plowed either in the 


fall or early in the spring; in either case it 
is worked up into a fine state of tilth 
before the hotbed plants are transplanted. 
From the tenth to the twentieth of May 
or after all danger of frost is past, is the 
accepted time of transplanting. The 
ground having been marked off with a 
single shovel plow, the plants are thoroly 
soaked in the beds and then the boxes in 
which they have been grown are placed 
on a wagon and taken to the field. In 
transplanting from the veneer bo the 
corners of each box are slit with a knife 
and the undisturbed plant with its root 
system in the cube of earth in which it was 
wn, is in the furrowed trench. 
soil is raked in about the plant and 
ntly firmed down without crushing the 
x soil. By thus being placed in the 
ground without disturbing its root 
the shock to each plant is v ight 
it grows right off and produces fruit several 
— ahead of the outdoor plantings of 


Shallow but thoro cultivation follows 
immediately after transplanting and is 
kept up until the vines sy so that 
further work with the horse and cultivator 
would injure them. Clean cultivation is 
essential in securing best results from 
melons, and at no time during the cultivat- 
ing season must a crust be allowed to form 
about the plants. Light and frequent 
cultivation is the thing, for when cultiva- (¢ 
tion is too deep or too close to the plants, 
feed roots are cut off and the crop is given 
a setback. 

One problem that is up to the grower 
during the cultivating season is how to 
keep his nice vines from being eaten up by 
“bugs,” so called, which are, in fact, 
bestinn; usually known as the yellow- 
striped cucumber beetle. Those wers 
who are posted on methods of com — 
this fellow consider arsenate of lead one 
the surest preventives of the beetles’ 
injurious work. About an ounce of the 
arsenate of lead is added to each two gal- 
lons of water, or to the bordeaux mixture 
if the vines must be sprayed for blight, and 
the vines are sprayed whenever the grower 
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thinks they are in danger. The successful 
cantaloup grower takes nothing for 
granted. Instead of waiting until beetles 
are noticed on the vines, he gives the 
vines a coating of the poisonous mixture 
about every two week until signs of 
bloom appear, after which time danger 
from bugs is practically past. 

The most profitable way in which to 
market the melon crop is a_ perplexing 
problem for many growers. Unless pro- 
duced on such a large scale that they can- 
not be marketed in any other way, the 
maximum of profit can seldom be derived 
by individual growers crating their fruit 
and shipping it to commission firms. In 
nearly all districts where melon growing is 
made a specialty, shipping associations 
have been formed for the purpose of mar- 
keting the fruit to the best advantage. 
Where a grower cannot have the benefits 
of one of these associations, he can often 
work up a retail trade for a part of his 
crop. 

The man who is situated near one or 
more large cities which boast of several 
first class hotels and cafes that use several 
crates of melons each week can often se- 
cure the exclusive privilege of supplying 
this trade if he can deliver on regular 
dates melons that are uniform in size and 
quality. Oftentimes the fruit can be 
retailed from house to house or from street 
corners if no license is charged for this 
privilege. 

The cantaloup deteriorates very rapidly 
after being taken from the vine, but the 
grower who is adjacent to several towns 
or cities can place a large quantity of his 
product on the market within a few hours 
after it is picked and, with his fruit always 
fresh looking, he can dispose of an immense 





number of the melons even in the small 
country towns. Even the imperfect | 
specimens can be sold for a few cents and 
will help to foot up the profits. The writer 
knows of several growers of melons who 
have sold thousands of dollars’ worth of | 
fruit in the last few years by the method | 
suggested above. Sometimes during the | 
height of the picking season a grower will 
run two or three spring wagons daily, each 
wagon visiting a different. town. 





GARDEN NOTES 

Not enough manure is used in nine 
gardens to where there is one made over- | 
rich, 

The average man, capable of the or- 
dinary work-of the farm, should not be 
above helping in the garden. But it is 
s urprising how many make the women 


children do it. 

A wheel hoe is a great help, but it really 
is the work of a man or stout boy to run 
it. With one, at least five times the 
ground may be worked over in the same 
time as with a common hoe. 

The wet seasons are brinzing the old 
fashioned way of ridging or bedding back 

to style. The only good garden we 
had last year was raised on high beds, 
made after plantings on level ground were 
drowned out. 

The southern half, at least, of the corn- 
helt is not exactly adapted to the growing 
of late cabbage. For winter use, for the 
average sized family, we have found it 

ore profitable to buy in a quantity in 
the fall than to attempt growing under 

nseasonable conditions, which invariably 
eans inferior quality as well as small 
crop.—H. H., Kan. 


ane 








Drainage first, then fertilizers if neces- 
iry. This would have saved this country 
millions of dollars. 





OME men, when buy- 
ing an automobile, ask 

if it has a particular make 
of axle ora certain known 
superior steel. The same 
kind of a buyer asks his 
painter to use Dutch Boy 
White Lead for painting 
his house. Don’t be satis- 
fied to ask simply, “Are 
you -using good paint?” 
Be specific. 

Let us send you 

Paint Tips N-3 

which tells why Dutch 
Boy White Lead makes 
the paint. 
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| Po factory to you—that is one of the big reasons why we can sell 


you Buckskin Tires and Tubes at record-breaking prices—prices 
which will save you much more tire expense than you think. 


Buckskins are b 


purest Para rubber and the best, selected, Sea Island cotton fabric. 
With every Buckskin you get a 


4000-Mile Guarantee 


both ways. 
as high as 8000, 9¢ 
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REFERENCES—Dun's, Bradstreet’s, The First National Bank of Can- 
ton, Ohio, and The Cummings Trust Company of Carrollton, Onio. 


THE L. & M. RUBBER COMPANY, Dept. 10 Carrollton, Ohio 
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This guarantee is absolute. 
will be allowed for the unexpired mileage and we'll pay the expressag« 
You ought to get more. 


special low-price offer to automobile owners. 
tage of our offer last year have alrealy placed ordersfor Buc«s«ins this year. 


OUR TERMS—When cash accompanies order, we ship tires by pre- 
paid express to any part of the 
provision if unsatisfactory. 


M 
Western Distributing Office, 328 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 
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00 and 10,000 miles. Write today for details ot our 
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Run on Kerosene—6c for 10 Hours 







alcohol or 6 


\ Ellis Engines develop more power on cheap lamp oil than other engines do on high- 


Will also operate successfully on distillate, petrol, 
ine. Strongest, simplest, most powerful en 


made; only three working parts. No cranking, no excessive w 
BO carbonizing, less vibration, easy to operate. 






Have patent throttle, giving three e 
muffler; ball-bearing governor adj 
Every engine sent on 


while runnin 
days’ approval with freight paid. 10-year ntee, W 
for 1916 catalog, “‘Engine Facts,’’ showing New Models with apoatal prices. 
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OUR JUNIOR FARMERS 





THE CRUEL BUTCHER BIRD 
ROM the most useless to the most 
valuable forms of life we find a num- 


ber of enemies y to prey upon 
them, and among our birds this is especi- 
ally true. 

Some species have been driven out of 
certain sections, or have become wholly 
extinct due to the ravages of other birds, 
which prey upon the young and old birds, 
and in some cases destroy eggs and nests. 

English sparrows are regarded as a 
nuisance by many persons, who would look 
with complacency upon the advent of 
their enemy, the butcher bird. It is a 
rare bird, known also as the shrike; but 
it is usually called the butcher bird from 
the habit of keeping its dead prey in a sort 
of miniature meat market. 

Recently while engaged in writing, I 
heard a great outery and disturbance 
among the sparrows, and my attention 
was immediately called by my wife to a 
tragical scene being enacted upon the snow 
in the garden without. 

A bird, in size and appearance resem- 
bling a mocking bird, but of more vigorous 
movement had savagely seized upon a 
sparrow, thrown it upon the snow, and 


standing u the sparrow’s back de- 
livered with its beak a id series of 
blows at the base of the in of the 


sparrow, which ceased to struggle in a 
few moments. 

The butcher bird—for he it was—having 
made sure of the death of the sparrow, 
seized upon it and flew rapidly away. 

In a few days afterward the shrike came 
again and killed other sparrows, and being 
emboldened. at length located his ‘“‘meat 
market” in the garden, with an evident 
intention of making a thoro extermination 
of the sparrows. 

The Satcher bird now became so bold 
that it was possible to follow it around and 
notice its habits and methods. 

It has been said to be the habit of this 
bird to use the large thorns of the thorn 
bush for the purpose of impaling its col- 
lections of dead birds and insects. It was 
now, therefore, closely watched to see 
what it would do where there were no 
thorn bushes. It was observed to seize 
upon and destroy a sparrow, carrying it 
away into a tree. Soon it came back and 
eaptured another sparrow, killed it, and 
carried it off to an orchard back of the 
garden. 

Anxious to more closely observe its 
methods, I secured a glass and had the 


bird closely watched. Some plum trees 
growing in the orchard possessed sharp 
spines, almost equal to thorns, and it 


seemed possible that the butcher bird 
might endeavor to impale the dead bird 
on these thorns. 

The thorns were too dull, however, but 


the bird was certainly far from dull, and 
quite equal to the occasion. Choosing a 
tree in which the small, stiff twigs separat- 


ed at a narrow angle, in sets of three, it 
would deftly punch the sparrow between 
the twigs, springing them apart so that 
the dead bird was held tightly. Thus, 
with its neatly arranged little market of 
sparrows, it proved itself fully entitled to 
the name of “butcher bird.” 

It was bold also, in defense of its prop- 
erty, and when too closely approached 
by the observer with his field glass would 
bend forward on the perch, defiantly, 
only eight or ten feet off. Butif too cheval 
approached by the observer it would com- 








mence to carry away the sparrows to some 
more elevated tree, where 1t would arrange 
them safely in other tripod crotches among | 
the twigs. 

Its methods were very interesting, but 
at length it ate up nearly all the sparrows 
or frightened them away, and was not 
seen again, being probably in pursuit of 
the retreating enemy. 

There are other birds, more useful per- 
haps to humanity, upon which the butcher 
bird feasts, but owing to the plunipness of | 
the English sparrow these canni seem 
to have become especially fond of this 
abundant species, and it is claimed other 
more useful birds will escape so long as 
sparrows are so easil ) 

The butcher bird does not eat weed 
seeds, and it is not known to destroy much 
insect life.—J. T. T. 


WHY I STAY ON THE FARM 
Early, my parents taught me my 
responsibili as a farmer. First, I was 
iven & corner in the garden as a 
arm of my own, and on this small 
plot, I raised a ‘ew hills of almost every- 
thing that grows in our climate. In my 
chi Bese, Sie Wie See & tere 
appetizing dish than that which my mother 
could create from the products of my own 


garden. 

Later, I learned to plant small crops 
that were marketable, and what is yet 
more important, I learned to market them. 
Most every week duri the growing 
season, I rode back home from the nearby 
town beside my father with a bright, new 
half-dollar inside my pocket. imes, 
it was only a quarter of a dollar, but a few 
times it was a whole dollar. You may be 
sure that I washed and bunched my vege- 
tables with care, or gave my big squash 
pumpkins vigorous polishings. 

course, Father furnished the oppor- 
tunity, but I earned all my elothes, books, 
etc. year, when I had become a much 
better and a slightly older farmer and 
salesman, I experienced an unsuual suc- 
cess in raising and disposing of my truck. 
That year, when I paid for my brand 
new suit of clothes (out of my own pocket), 
I had five dollars left. This amount I gave 
a neighbor for a small pig, a young Jersey 
gilt, which gave birth in less t a year to 
six lusty pigs. Before these pigs were 
ready for market, another brood of eight 
oungsters had made their appearance. 
Father gave me an account book, in which 
he taught me to keep accurate record of 
my business transactions. Very careful 
memoranda were kept of the amount and 
cost of all feed my hogs consumed, and at 
the end of the year, I paid Father the 
amount, covering this expense. 

I was sailing Yair in the hog industry 
when Father sold our farm, and we mov 
to another where there was no provision 
in the arrangement of the farm for hogs, 
and I was obliged to sell my small herd. 
The entire lot netted me a little more than 
two hundred dollars, which amount I then 
invested in a pair of Shetland ponies. 

Breeding and rearing Shetland ponies 


| faction to the wearers. There is 
just one 





has become a profitable as well as fascinat- 
ing industry on our farm. Besides my old 
ponies, I have some young fillies, one, two, 
and three years old, that are worth more 
than one hundred dollars per head. 
Father never interferes with us except 
in a business way about our doings, and 
he has been as honest with us as most men 
are with everybody else besides their own 
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Forty million pair of Shirley Presi. 
t have been made, 
sold and given and satis- 
reason why a man contin- 

ues to replace a worn-out pair of 


Shirl 
President 
Suspenders 5, 








2 tor 2c COLLAR 


&t FITS THE CRAVAT 








CLUETT, PEABODY 4 CO.., Inc., MAKERS 








‘ WARRANTED 
CHERRY VALLEY 
FLANNEL 





If you wear a flannel! shirt 


it's worth while to know who made the flan- 
nel—there's a difference. See that the shirt 
you buy has the above hanger in the neck- 
band showing that it’s made of the cele- 
brated, warranted 

Least shrinkage and greatest wearing quali- 
ities of any fannel made Manufactured hy 


a mill that was making flannel in your 
| grandmother's time 





VALLEY WOOLEN MILLS, Cherry Valley, Mass. 
































Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 








sons. It’s not in him to do as a man I 
know, who promised his boys a half-holi- 
day on Saturday, if they would weed a cer- 
tain field the preceding week. They fin- 
ished the field at one o'clock Saturday 
and eame to the house tired but in good 
spirits, but when they had finished their 
meal, their father presented each with his 
own hoe, nicely sharpened, and —— 
told them to chop out the potato patc 

that afternoon. 

We have never experienced that kind of | 
treatment; Father regards us as gentlemen 
and business men, and let me tell you, we 
are going to make good that regard. When 
[ leave my father’s farm, I expect to go to 
another—my very own, earned by my 
own earnest efforts, guided by his pure 
principles of honesty and fair-dealing, 
which truly should begin at home.— 
H. H. Smith, Jr. 


A SCHOOL FOR THE FARM BOYS) 
Continued from page 5 
Although farmers were selling potatoes 
in this great potato belt for twenty-five 
cents a bushel, the boy marketed his 
potatoes by advertising them as nice, 
ripe potatoes suitable for baking purposes. 
After all expenses of rent and labor were 
paid the city boy had $25 to show as the 
result of his first effort in city lot farming. 

To that same course came Charles 
Kugel, a young man who is now managing 
a large farm. He drove ten miles every 
day to take the course. Today the farm 
of several forties, which he manages, 
is a complete example of better farming 
with the many follow-up features. Pedi- 
greed seeds and purebred cattle are raised; 
the record of each cow is kept, a balanced 
ration is fed, the crops are rotated and all 
farm records are systematically kept. 
This record system detected cows that 
were “boarders” in his:herd and he sold 
them. Kugel also discovered in his herd 
records that one cow “Oneida Bessie” in 
her 1913 lactation iod produced over 
10,000 pounds of testing 5.5 percent, 
which places her among the great cows 
of the world. 

“It is hard to believe that ‘Oneida 
Bessie’ would have done this but for the 
generous treatment and faithful work of 
this young man who secured some of his 
impulse from that winter’s short course 
for farmers’ boys,” said E. L. Luther in a 
recent letter. 

More examples might be added, but 
with such demonstrations of usefulness 
there should be little doubt as to the 
future of the county short course educa- 
tional system. When other states adopt 
it, as several are now planning to do, and 
as more of the counties in Wisconsin add 
it to their farm educational curriculum, 
the back-to-the-farm movement will be 
given further impetus. Vocational edu- 
cation so popular in cities, garbed in the 
mantle of a county short course continua- 
tion school in agriculture, bids fair to 
thrive and produce a beneficent crop, as 
cultivated field products on a rich soil 
Manly Rudolph is a type in every rural | 
community in the United States. The 
direction of his efforts is a national | 
problem. Agricultural continuation school 
work is at least a partial solution. 


CAN’T AFFORD IT 
It’s not for me to criticise when folks, 
who see with jealous eyes, speak ill of 
others whom I prize, for I am no man’s 
judge; yet, somehow, I can never rest 
until I enter a protest to save from slur 
or asperse jest the names they try to| 
smudge. 
Well no—I don’t jump up and rant and | 
say it’s soena--thenl call that cant; 
but, sometimes, honest, I just can’t help 
saying, kind and nice, that I find it works 
mighty fine to spray my own potato vine 
before 1 cross my neighbor’s line to pick 
his melon-lice—Ernest A. Wendt. 
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"9 Foresight 


il 

a on the Farm 
DN On | 
i THIS SPRING—NOW-—is the time 


‘ Uy 
+ to prepare for the storage needs for the 
AH i, coming season’s crop on your farm. 


nT . hol . 
all DON’T WAIT until your corn is in 
™ the dent before building a silo—build now, 
and be prepared for drouth, a short 
season, or other emergency. 


DON’T WAIT until your wheat is 
ready to thresh before i bins — you 
know there’s no time to build when the 
harvest is on, and it’s the man pre to 
hold his crop who gets the top prices. 


YOU CAN get back in one season 
the building cost of a strong, durable, 
cal silo or grain bin of 


"Southern Yellow Pine 


The Wood of Service 


V/, Prepare for the most prosperous year you 
i ever had — the extra profits from silage —stored 

i ~ feed and wheat held for the top market price 
——~ are the Cream of the farm income— t be 
satisfied with the Skimmed Milk. 
We will send you, FREE, the best book ever published on 
aes and usin silos; ve will send you, also detailed 
wor plans of servicable, coun Comnrenaes guath 
hensen or other farm structures. Use that Foresight and fi a 
the coupon NOW. 

SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 

663-W Interstate Bank Bldg. New Orleans, La. 


—_—_—_—_———_— 
SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION, 663-W interstate Bank Bidg., New Oricans, La. 
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LY; Happy. Farmer Tractor—powerful—but extremely 

light in weight—$550. Low price made possible by «| 
great simplicity of construction. This means 
increased efficiency and remarkable power. 


Happy Farmer Tractor 


Light in weight—durable—frame all steel—prevents racking, 
Holds all parts rigidly in place. % usual number of parts on 
tractors of equal strength. Enclosed gears runinoil. Strain 
borne by wooden clutch shoes, pins and rollers—quickly 
and economically replaced. Special steering control— 
runs clear across field without attention. 

88% total weight falls on traction wheels, where it NV 
belongs. Takes less fuel. Pulls anything horses AN 
candraw. Write for full specifications. 

Dealers: Quickest selling tractor ever offered 

you. 1916 supply limited—write today forterms 
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FUTURE OF SWINE INDUSTRY 
Some Conditions Which Are Producing Gradual Change 


By C. B. FORD 





IVESTOCK produetion 
in America io qty 
ing pace wi in- 
crease e population. With 
the increase of consumption 
rapidly exceeding that of 
roduction we are face to 
ace with a serious shortage 
of meat supplies. Years will 
be required to restore beef 
production to its former posi- 
tion in American farming, 
and in the meantime our 
people must be fed. Before 
the great European war there 
were indications of our be- 
coming importers of meats 
ooteal of exporters, but the 
foreign demand will take any 
surplus in the world’s supply 
of meat products. Increas- 
ing hog production is neither ——————————— 
a long wn out or difficult 
process. That the days of 
cheap meat products are past is thoroughly believed by the 
market talent. While the East and South are devoting con- 
siderable attention to pork uction the increase is not keep- 
ing pace with the increase of population in these regions. These 
regions are drawing on the cornbelt for more ahouny ear, 
besides Pacific coast oo Aye are making further on 
the territory that formerly had no outlet other than the eastern 
and southern markets. 

Within the past twenty-five years the demand of the packers 
for compact, early maturing hogs has caused a marked change 
in the four leading American breeds of swine. The fact that 
the profit of the feeder and packer lay along the line of early 
maturity and the least percentage of loss in killing has been 
so forcibly impressed upon breeders and feeders of market 
hogs that the bulk of the pig crop is coming to market at the 
age of eight or nine months instead of twelve or eighteen. 
The demand for compact, early maturing hogs that id give 
a high percent of salable meat has done more to change the 
type of hogs than all other influences. However, some of the 
other influences are hen of study and will help the breeder 
and feeder of today to ize the importance of these changes 
in type and finish of the modern hog. These improvements 
in form and quality as well as in finish and profits which the 
modern pig has unconsciously acquired, show how susceptible 
he is to improvement. He has advanced from a defamed 

undling to the first rank as a profitable meat producer on 
merican farms. That these b approximate the demands 
of consumers in general is clearly evident from the increased 
demands which are taking our pork products as fast as pro- 
duced. Consumption is keeping pace with production ond at 
satisfactory prices. 
Greater Variety of Feed 

American farmers' have not begun to realize the possibilities 

of intensive and practical systems of pork production. Our 
farms produce the greatest diversity and abundance of feed 
of any land, so we have the greatest natural advantages under 
which to produce pork. It is possible to d profitable 
systems © pak preeee in almost any part of as 
The locality is of small importance if the fertile lands can 
made to produce a proper combination of feeding materials. 
While corn, alfalfa, clover and mill products may never be 
replaced as staple hog feeds, they will in the future be used 
along with other f that may be produced successfully in 
the different localities. Barley is the finest single grain for feed- 
ing fancy bacon hogs, as is shown by the extensive studies an 
experiments of Canadian and Danish experts. Mixed grains 
such as oats, peas and barley are used to produce the choicest 
bacon hogs in Canada. Dairy by-products*are particularly 
desirable feeds for producing the finest quality of bacon. 
These feeds are especially valuable in supplementing corn. 
Rape also possesses great value as a pig f Ccrn may be 
used successfully in finishing off bacon pigs after they have 
been brought to a weight of 100 pounds before it is fed to an 
extent. During the fattening period it may constitute as phen 
as fifty percent of the ration provided it is fed along with 
proper supplements. Pigs grown in a northern climate are 
est suited for bacon production; they have a firmness of 
flesh not found in those from the cornbelt and points further 
south. Successful bacon production is associated, in a con- 
siderable measure, with dairying. 

The bulk of the pork products of the future must be pro- 
duced on farms where hogs are grown exclusively, without 
reference to beef production. As cattle feeding methods have 
advanced fewer hogs are used to follow fattening cattle and 





A bright prospect for pork 


feeders are finding it neces- 
sary to work out more effi- 
= systems of spacing. 
question largely _re- 
solves itself into our ability 
to make pork with a mini- 
mum amount of grain, es- 
pecially in the development 
young pig. Experi- 
ments conducted at the lead. 
ing statio and practical 
experience, show us that it is 
possible to raise hogs on 
and forage crops 
with a moderate amount of 
grain, to tide them over 
certain seasons of the year, 
and finish them off in the 
fall. Could the eae of 
hogs on pasture and forage 
crops be made a of the 
practice of every farmer who 
1s situated so as to profitably 
een this method, sam 
changes in pork production would quickly follow. m 
weaning time until the growing pig is six months old protein 
is the most important element of the ration. Corn is nine- 
tenths carbohydrates, oats contain more protein than corn, 
but not sufficient for the needs of young pigs. Rye contains 
more protein than oats, but it does not possess cient merit 
to make its general use profitable. Barley is a sure crop in 
many the country where corn y matures. Clover 
and alfalfa are highly nitrogenous, but rather bulky for grow- 
ing pigs. Canadian field peas, cowpeas and soybeans are 
excellent feeds wherever the ay Sa grown. Rape is highly 
valued in many sections. other words, each section can 
roduce feeds of merit for as = suitable rations. Mid- 
ings, , meat meal and o feeds of commerce may be 
fed with results at times when the home grown feeds are 
not available. Young pigs needa growing, notafattening ration, 
and they should not be fed protein feeds in excess. Too much 
protein will cause indigestion and unthriftiness, thereby stunt- 
ing growth. ‘This indicates the need of caution in feedin 
tankage, meat meal and blood meal which contain abn 
quantities of this element. ‘ 
duidies Neocdine, ketal dockeniee aoa thee ih dente 
ng hogs an oping young pigs pen 
on the climate, soil and conveniences for fencing off the dif- 
ferent lots. Five or ten acres of reasonably fertile land will 
[poten pasture and forage for fifty pigs and their dams. 
me grain will be the amount to be determined by 
the growth of the pigs the variety of crops available for 
grazing. : 

Any land chosen for the work should be well drained and 
situated conveniently to the hog houses and water so that 
the pigs can be given proper attention. Some form of shelter 
should be provided to protect them from the sun and storms. 
It is always desirable to have legumes predominate in the ro- 
eaten eee SS ee ey furnish the largest 
amount of feed best adapted to the growth of pigs and have 
the ability to improve the soil through gathering nitrogen from 
the atmosphere. Alfalfa, clover, cowpeas, soybeans, rape, 
rye, bluegrass and vetch make up such a wide variety from 
which to select that the farmer should have little difficulty 
selecting a combination adapted to his farm. As soon as one 
crop is cleaned up another may be sown. The constant oc- 





i h 

robber, is one of the most val aids Sp restoring, rom 
soils to a hi op tk epeger me 2 It is not fault of 
the hog that he is as & soil . 3 
Successful feeding depends largely upon how well we utilize 

blood that is within our Well-fed, well-bred, 
well-matured animals of the type best adapted to our condi- 
tions will yield greater profits than inferior bred stock of no 
fixed type. Purebred swine must be used as a foundation in 


establishing and maintaining useful The t will 
become uncontrollable and deteriorate by cross-breed ae 


is impossible to establish a uniform and panty ae Y 

of swine by selecting inferior breeding stock as a foundation. 
To maintain vigor and fecundity, only well matured stock 
should be kept for breeding purposes. e tendency to breed 
from gilts and keep young immature breeding males im order to 
promote early maturity is responsible for many ailments the 


18 to. 
" n breeding market hogs, always select smooth, compact 
animals that will mature early and [Continued on page 67. 
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. More Value for Every 
Dollar of the Price 


This NEW Series 17 Studebaker 4-cylinder mode! 
is the GREAT 4-cylinder value of the year—a ca 
that offers the discerning buyer MORE visible, tan 

gible, PROVABLE value for every dollar of the 


price than any other 4-cylindercar on the market 


And the price of $875 is possible only by reason 
of Studebaker’s unexcelled manufacturing facili- 
ties, GREAT financial resources, long years of 
manufacturing experience and LARGELY in. 
creased volume. 


No man can safely invest a dollar in any cat 
without FIRST seeing this new SERIES 17 
Studebaker. Write for handsome catalog—and 
have your local dealer demonstrate the car. 


STUDEBAKER 


South Bend, Ind. 
Address all correspondence to Detroit-—Dept. F. 45 


More than 221,000 StudebakerCars now inuse 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. Cox 











Four Cylinder Models 


Touring Car, 7-pass....... $875 
Roadster, 3-pass...... 850 
Landau-Roadster 3-pass...1150 


Six Cylinder Models 
Touring Car, 7-pass.. $1085 





Roadster, 3-pass...... 1060 
Land Roadster, 3-pass.. 1350 
Coupe, 4-pass.......... 1400 

ale Candsecet aces . 1675 
Limousine, 7-pass.... 2500 


F. O. B. Detroi« 








~it buys MORE Power—a big 3%-inch 
bore x 5-inch stroke motor that de 
velops FORTY Horse Power—the 
most POWERFUL 4-cylinder car at 








—it buys MORE Room—plenty for 
SEVEN full-grown people to ride in 
comfort— more room for driver and 
more in tonneau—DIVIDED and ad- 
justable front seats. 


—it buys MORE Beauty—a handsome 
car, luxurious in its finish and grace- 
ful in its long. smooth, flowing lines 


—genuine_ straight-grain, semi-glazed 
leather upholstery. 





--it buys many NEW Conveniences— 
such as the gas tank removed from 
the cowl to the rear of the chassis— 
the new. design, overlapping, storm 

proof windshield—the adjustable front 
seats —the more conveniently ar 

ranged instruments, 


See them all in the 
car at your dealer's 
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Easy to Own . 
this ¢o00d Ené¢ine 


Send for my new money- 
saving offer, before you try any 
engine for any price. Consider 
my low prices (easy terms if 

you wish) and you will see 


2ADER ENGINES 


Sold only direct to user at low Ty 
ir rices—which average under $16.50 
a. get LS" 9, Pode git 54 

@ stroke, ve-in-the- ead, engines. 
Thousands in use, 


Guaranteed 5 Years. 
Write Fer Free Book Send me your name 
wa wa oped yoo my Tyo0 my Free Book A ; 


‘and most liberal 
A. F. BAUER ENGINE CO., 


Fleming’s Fistoform 
No experience necessary; 
just a little attention 
your money refu 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
281 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 


DEATH TO HEAVES 


NEWTON'S “svi tr 


Some cases cured by Ist or 2nd $1 can. 
Three cans are guaranteed to oure 








The original and the up-to-date 
Standard Veterinary Remedy for Heaves; free wo 
explains fully. %4 years sale and veterinary use. 


CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE—| 
INDIGESTION. IT’S A GRAND CONDI- 
TIOWER AND WORM EXPELLER 


Safe, Most economical. Excellent for Cattle and Hogs. | 
61.00 per can at dealers, at same ~~ ~ bsg Sing post, 
THE NEWTON BEMEDY 


| Best Mule Shears 


Designed for andused b Ss T 
successful mule raisers | PO 
everywhere. Holdssharp- 
est longest—blades of solid steel, 
accurately ground and set. Won't 
slip orchew the hair. 











W. C. Heimerdinger, Dept. B, Louisville, Ky. 
We guarantee our ads. Read them. 
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VETERIN ARY 


Subscribers are Invited to make inquiry thru this 
Gupertanent,  Syasstiens — ee, Bes hru this de- 
partment sive age and sex oO! together 
with symptoms and previous treatment, if any. The 
remedies prescribed in these columns are Intended to be 
prepared by local druggists. However, our readers 





| animals are afflicted 


PAID | disease generally 


should consult our advertising colum: as ip many 
reliable remedies are advert for trouble 
with having 


itl 
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| been scientifically compounaed a to 

| more effective than medicines com: b: 
druggists. Address all communications to Veteri- 
narian, Successful Farming, Moines, Iowa. 

Loss of Lamb—I have 100 breeding ewes which 
lamb on the ranch in open sheds during March 
and April. I keep the ewes and lambs in separate 
pens from one to two weeks until thoroly strong. 
I then turn them out onto a ——. open 
whereupon quite a number of them die, 
the largest and strongest lambs. They seem 
come paralyzed in body and limbs and are 
to stand alone, panting as if short of breath. 
ones that die become slimy or watery 
mouth. What is the cause of this?—¢. 

Idaho. 

Do not keep the ewe and her lambe confined 
agen for more than a week if the weather i» fine. 
Carefully remove the wool from the ewe’s udder to 
prevent the lamb from taking wool inteits stomach. 

= balls often | lambe in the way you de- 

The lambs should be borm in closed pens 
— when turned bh should be in a yard well 
protected on all sides. If they cannot be ‘A should 
ainst cold winds and wet yy ould 
think that it would be safer to have the 
n later in your district. 

Sick Sow—(1) I have a registered Duroo gilt 
with first. pigs about six weeks old. She is in —- 
flesh, but about three weeks ago she began stand- 
ing around bearing her nose on the ground as though 
trying to press her upper lip hard against the ground. 
Her eyes are red and inflamed. She seems to have 
fever at times. She eats hearty of slops mized from 
shorts. She has good pasture to run on but the 
pigs have not thrived well. (2) I also have another 
sow with pigs, which seem to be nervous and 
want torun. When placed in a bor they continued 
to paw and jump. They kept this up until — 
of them died. Please advise me regarding the 
above—G. I. R., Mo. 

Wean the pigs at once and reduce the rich feed. 
The sow then will be —~ a4 to ._— At present 
she is in danger of paralysis. mpering is the 
1 cause of such troubles. The little pigs have 

<a the sow’s milk not agreeing with 

the likelihood is that the sows have been 

overfed. Lessen the rich feed for nursing sows and 
increase exercise on pasture. 

Hygroma—I have a cow that has an 
enormous lump on her brisket end and it hangs 
down between her two front legs. I opened it and 
took about a gallon of water and blood from it. 
It has increased in size and is inflamed. What can 
be done for her and can the milk be used?—N. B. 
Mont. 

A serous cyst (hygroma) has formed from bruis- 
ing upon the floor or manger and should be opened 
freely at the lowest point, then injected with tine- 
ture of iodine and once daily packed full of oakum 
saturated in a mixture of ex = parte < of A 
x4 raw linseed oil until it Bis up. 

Reoaring—I have a seven year old mare weighing 
1250 pounds that has lumps on her back as if she 
were overheated at some time. Her wind is af- 
fected but it ie not the heaves. She makes a blow- 
ing noise thru her nostrils. Can you give me a 
oure for her?—C. A. B., Indiana. 

The mare will do better if you have her is 
and then blanket her if the stable is cold. 


light, laxative rations. Night and morning give 

| her half an ounce of Fowler's Solution of Arsenic. 
Wet all feed. Oat straw would be better for her 
than hay in winter and in summer let her live on 
grass. 

Lameness—! have a four months old bull calf 
which is a Jersey. I turned him out and next day 
| he could not use or even put his right hind foot to 

| the ground. It is not swollen nor feverish. 
| I also lost a sow and litter of pigs. They seemed to 
have sore eyes and finally died. Was this cholera? 
(3) What is good for worms in hogs?—W. L. A., 
Texas. 

An examination may show that the bull has 
stepped on a nail, or there may be a fracture of 
bone; but without an examination we cannot 





remaining 
eight grains of santonin and 
= oon fr pany Be Tor at leat 
of pigs. Starve t or 
to insure more its proper 
ply gy 
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YOU Like 
Good Clothes 


Made to fit under juarantee— 
cut to your choice the favorite 
new from all-wool quality fabrics— 

in a week. Our ler in your 


town will show you a large assortment of 
puaranteedall-wool and new fashions. 


Leading dealers everywhere handle them. 
fair A 


nd Nquare (lothes 


ther QUA reere of striving 


SUPERIOR $ 
Ail-Wool Serge 


CURES 
HEAVES 


Will Ruin 
Your Horse \! 








YOUR WATER 


OR NOTHING 


WHY PAY FOR GASOLINE 
WHEN WIND IS FREE! 
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SAMSON 
WIND MILL 








30 Semeon Avenue Freeport, illinois 
Grinders, ‘ 


We also build Alfalfa 
mills, 








on 
. S. Burch & Co., 163W., Horses St. C 


SICK ANIMALS 


A BIG BOOK on diseases of Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, Dogs and Poultry, mailed 
free. Humphreys’ Veterinary Medicines, 
156 William Street, New York. 
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PREVENTING WOOL LOSSES 


There are several ways by which sheep 
lose their wool at this particular season, 
and with this product ranking so high in 

rice, it will pay the farmer well to keep 
fie eye on the wool crop till it is safely 
harv' 

There are two principal sources of loss 
in the wool crop that every sheep keeper 
should be able to distinguish ween: 
scabbies, and lice and ticks. While the 
sheep will rub, gnaw and pull their wool 
out when troubled with ticks or lice, they 
will do the same with scabbies; so that one 
should make an examination to determine 
the trouble. 

Scabbies usually begin in the flank, the 
insect working between the inner and the 
outer skin. e infection spreads to other 
parts of the body as the disease grows 
worse, A yellow matter forms in these 
infected spots, and later, these turn to 
scabs, which finally slip off, taking the 
wool with them. The sheep of course 
hasten the removal of the scabs by biting 
and pulling at them, which also tears out 
much wool. 

For either seabbies or ticks and lice, 
dipping the sheep a couple of times offers 
a safe, sure and economical means of rid- 
ding the animals of the trouble. With 
scabbies, the greatest care should be 
exercised to prevent the sheep from be- 
coming infected a second time by coming 
in contact with bits of scabby wool that 
have been rubbed off about the pasture 
and sleeping quarters. 

Another common cause of sheep losing 
a goodly peresuinge of their wool, is 
insufficient feeding about this time of year 
This causes the growth of wool to be re- 
tarded, and as soon as this condition exists, 
the product begins to slip and fall out. 


Such a condition also is enco by 
the fact that sheep naturall their 
fleece, unless fed in the very beat manner 


possible at this particular season. 

Sheep are very easily overheated while 
bearing their heavy coats of wool, and con- 
tinued heat soon causes the wool to loosen 
and fall out. Where the animals are too 
closely quartered as the weather ins 
to warm up, the excessive heat causes loss 
of wool. Again, if sheep have not been 
accustomed to much corn, and suddenly 
are given a considerable quantity of it, 
this will cause a feverish or congested con- 
dition which will result in the wool slip- 
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Paint Up All Around 
With Acme Quality Paints 
Don’t be put down for a back number by the neighbor- 
hood. Your buggy or wagon looks 100% better and 
lasts longer if kept painted; so do implements and 
buildings. There are scores of things around the 


place, inside and out that need touching up or repaint- 
ing and for every job you will find a particular kind of 


ACGME QUALITY — 
Paints, Enamels, Stains or Varnishes 


They are all ready to use, easily applied and cost little. 
All you need know about what and how to paint is 
told in our two books, ‘“‘Acme Quality Painting Guide” 
and “ Home Decorating,” which we gladly send FREE, 
together with the name of your nearest Acme dealer. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
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ping, although the animals may get over | 


the fever thus brought on. 

Various other mcies contribute to- 
ward an enormous loss of wool am the 
flock. Where the animals have creep holes 
through fences, hedges and brush, much 


wool will be raked off and lost, although | 


only a little at a time. Old sn 
boards, and protruding nails around the 
sheep quarters, all claim their toll of wool, 
and a little watchfulness around these 
various places will result in a wonderful 
Savin 


should this important point in that con- 


of this valuable product. Nor, 


of | 


nection be forgotten: the prevention of | 
losses will work toward raising the quality | 
of the product, because of the fact that | 


well-cared-for, healthy wool is apt to be 
free from all foreign material, of uniform 
texture and even length.—M. C. 


Keep a supply of postal cards on hand, 
so that when you become interested in an 
advertisement, you can answer it immedi- 


ately and not lay the paper aside and run 





the risk of losing the ad ‘ 

















The Stewart Bearing 
Shearing Machine 









i 
ity. ro 
and we will ship C. O. D. for 
it, your money and shipping 





Write for complete catalog showing world’ 
most modern line of Sheep Shearing and Horse C1 7 


Larrumenses aera | PATENTS 






Write for How to Obtain a 
Patent. List of Patent 








mample free ROMINGON & SEIDEL OO Buyers and Inventions 

i ini ~ _ : mTOR VILLE. FE. Wanted iacioding ay = needed on ‘rms. S.ccen0 
I } N I AND in prizes offered for inventions. nd skete 

PA Ss —* 72- t FREE. | free opinion of patentability.Our four bookssent free. 


to invent and to sell it. Write 


it: 5. Hill, 927McLachien Bid¢.,W. tnd: | Victor J. Evans & Co., 784 9th Washington, D.C.| 
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THE HEAD OF THE 


By FRANK R. SHAW 


HERD 





F the expres- 
I sion so often 

made use of 
by breeders of 
purebred animals 
(that the sire is 
one-half of the 
herd) is true, and 
[ believe that it is 
—the importance of selecting that sire 
must impress itself forcibly on the pro- 
spective buyer. M&Dy mistakes have been 
made in these selections in the past and 
without doubt many more will made 
in the future, not alone by the beginner in 
the breeding of purebred stock, but by 
those who have devoted the greater part of 
their lives to trying to produce something 
better. 

Where the purchase of a purebred sire 
means placing him at the head of an 
established herd of purebred matrons, 
should a mistake be made, it is impossible 
to estimate the loss which the purchaser 
must sustain. No breeder of purebred 
animals would be short sighted enough to 
continue to keep at the head of his herd 
an animal whose offspring proved to be 
below the standard which he has been for 
years striving to attain. To do so would 
be suicidal to his own best interests, not 


only financially, but to his reputation as a | 


breeder and judge of the stock he is pro- 
ducing. ‘The financial loss would be far 
more easily recovered than the loss of 
confidence his customers would have in 
him were he to continue in service a sire 
whose offspring proved faulty. 

The experienced breeder of purebred 
stock needs no instruction in the matter 
of selecting a sire. He is quite familiar 
with ional tiaee, should be a competent 
judge of individuality and knows the weak 
points in his herd which he is — to 
strengthen. To this it is an added fact 
that he has an acquaintance with other 
breeders which is valuable to bim at a 
time when the new sire is needed. Pos- 
sibly he knows the individuals in other 
purebred herds almost as well as his own 
and often watches the development of one 
or more young things in other herds up to 
a time when he is fully satisfied that all he 
has to do is to make the purchase, having 
fortified himself against possible mistake 
as fully as it is possible todo. Ina case of 
this kind it is no fault of either the pro- 
jucer or purchaser if the sire does not fill 
all hoped for requirements and it is simply 
a matter of not “nicking,” that mysterious 
something which makes a sire a failure in 
me herd and a splendid success in another. 

To the Inexperienced 

With the novice or new beginner the 
situation however is entirely different 
unless he has been so situated that he has 
had ample opportunity to become familiar 
not alone with the breeding of urebred 
stock, but with the feeding as well. He is 
quite liable to makea mistake in theselect- 
ing of his first purebred sire. The possi- 
bility of making this mistake will, however 
be greatly lessened if he is fortunate 
enough to make his initial purchase from 
a breeder who will conscientiously try to 
sell him what he should have, rather than 
what he, the beginner, might wish to buy, 
owing to more pleasing appearance Cause 
by higher cunditlen, or special fitting for 
show purposes, Color, etc. 

[ have felt for years that the breeders of 
certain classes of purebred stock, princi- 
pally the beef breeds of cattle and the 
different breeds of heavy horses, have not 
always acted toward their customers in a 
manner that was best for either in the 
matter of preparing their young sires for 
sale. Not all breeders are guilty, but many 
are, of the practice of forcing the young 
things to a point where it cannot but im- 
pair their ) sem usefulness. You may 





‘need to improve your 


say that every one 
is familiar with 
the fact that nurse 
cows and forced 
feeding are prac- 
ticed, and should 
protect them- 
selves in buying. 
[ have attended 
the leading state fairs for many years and 
have never failed to find the nurse cows in 

| evidence, or to have heard not only a few, 
but many ask why such thin or poor cows 
were at a state fair, not knowing that 
many of the young things up to twelve 
and fourteen months old, which they so 
greatly admired, were indebted to these 
thin cows for much of their attractiveness. 
Relative to the colts and even older 
horses among the draft breeds, how many 
back on the farm know that much of the 
fat and attractiveness of young stallions 
they see at our fairs is produced by feeding 
four times a day, not simply the hay, oats, 
and corn with which they are quite famil- 
iar, but in addition to this, syrup, flax- 





seed meal, alfalfa meal, sugar ts, car- 
rots, boiled barley, and in fact anything 
which will produce fat and wth; this 


feeding will produce attractiveness, but 
not usefulness. 
To the beginner I would say, do not be 


tempted to buy the over-fat sire, rather 
select the sire with symme of form, 
attractive enough while thin tobe pleasing. 
| If possible see both sire and dam of the 


young sire you are contemplating purchas- 
ing and, if possible todo so, see the ances- 
tors even farther back than sire and dam. 
If these are pleasing to you, there can 
hardly be a doubt of the fact that his off- 
spring will also be satisfactory. Buy from 
reputable breeders and dealers. Tell them 
as nearly as you can of what you are in 
herd. Buy only 
young animals which will with care im- 
prove in your hands. If your breeding 
animals are light boned and perhaps under- 
sized, buy increased bone and size in your 
sire. On the other hand, if your females 
are inclined toward coarseness, buy more 
refinement in your sire, remembering 
always that masculine character must 
present itself in the successful sire. , 

Spend a week or two visiting the leading 
herds and breeders, studying their herds. 
You will find in the years to follow that the 
time was well spent, and the breeders will 
be found only too willing to answer all 
questions which are of mutual benefit and 
from which the prospective purchaser will 
glean much valuable knowledge. 


AGE TO BREED FILLIES 

“I have two coming two-year old fillies, | 
sired by Percheron horses by common 
mares. One is fifteen and a half hands | 
high and weighs about 850 pounds, the 
other about fourteen and a half hands 
high, weighing about seven hundred 
wounds. | want your advice about 

reeding them.’’—J. B., Il. 

Only extra large two-year old fillies 
should be bred and in any case it would 
|be better if the fillies were not called 
| upon to bear colts until a year older. It 
|is undoubtedly a heavy drain on the 
| young animals and tends to prevent a 
|maximum growth which is the most 
desirable characteristic in draft horses. 
The larger of these two fillies might be 
|bred without harmful consequences but 


it would be a mistake to breed the smaller. 


Keeping a generous supply of fresh 
| water at hand for the young pigs is im- 
|portant. This can be easily done if an 
| automatic fountain is used. The bedding 
| should be clean and dry even if the weather 
is warm. Dipping the pigs occasionally, 
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Health First 


If a cow is well—if her organs of pro- 
duction are doing their duty—she will 
on well. Time was when the cow that 
ecame sluggish and seemed to be going 
backward was promptly sold to the butcher. 
Thousands of cow owners have found 
that in most cases proper treatment will 
save them the difference between the price 
of a beef cow and a vigorous milch cow. 
Most dairy cow ailments are simple if 
the source of the trouble is reached. If the 
organs of production or reproduction are 
not doing their duty, try Kow-Kure—the 
medicine for run-down cows. It has 
worked wonders in many herds, and is 
especially recommended for the preven- 
tion and cure of Abortion, Barrenness, 
Milk Fever, Scouring, Lost Appetite, 
Bunches, Retained Afterbirth, ete. 
Keep Kow-Kure on hand constantly. Sold fn 50c, 
and $1.00 packages by feed dealers and druggists 


7] Dairy Association Co, 
~~ Lyndonville, Vt. 






































































isthe *scow. She’shis 
Jersey)"; pride—the beaati- 
ful,gentle,ever-paying milk machine that rH 






the mort , builds up the fertility of 
farm, and puts the whole business ona 
paying, nent basis. She herse 






to all climates and all feeds and does not 
need fancy care. She matures early and 
lives long. And she’s so sleek, cleancutand 

as to be the family pet and 
pride. She produces well 
and sells well. Learn 
about her in our fine, free 
book," About Jersey Cat- 
tle.” Write it now. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 
329 West23dSt., N.Y. City 
































Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Farmers looking for the largest t in 
dual peryeee cattle should not overlook the fact 
that the Holstein-Friesian breed represents the 
ideal beef and milk form. The registered pure- 
bred Holstein has a higher percentage of weight 
in the hind quarters than any other breed. 
Holstein beef is of high quality. Holstein steers 
inherit from their dams a capacity for assimil- 
ating large quantities of feed, make fast weight 

ains, and are most economical producers of 

f. Investigate the big ‘‘Black-and-Whites.”’ 
Investigate the big ‘‘Black-and-Whites.” 

Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 

olstein-Fresian Association of America 

F. L. Houghton, Sec’'y Box 223 Brattlebore, Vt 


Will $120 a Month and 
Automobile Furnished FREE 











| isinfec , | interest you? A uick. Secure valuab! a 
and disinfecting the quarters frequently you? Answer q e agency. Auto neces- 


will prevent disease. 





sities. Guaranteed fast sellers. Quick repeaters money 


makers. Address D.N. Rayburn Co. ,181 N. Dearbern St., Chicage 
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COMFORTABLE HOUSE FOR HOGS || 


To do well and keep in the best of con- 
dition a hog must have comfortable quar- 
ters. This is a fact very much overlooked 
by many pom who permit these animals 





—just because a pon, he a hog—to get 
along pretty much as best they may. 
one large dairy farm in the middle west 


where over 700 swine are kept for feeding 
purposes we found them cared for with as 
much consideration as any other animals 
about the place. Houses of the ty 
shown in the illustration were provided ‘0 
their comfort. Such a shelter as this takes 
care of several quite ne thin, 
First of all the sharp pitch of the sides 
makes for rapid elimination of moisture 
and less liability of leakage, especially in 
the winter when accumulations of ice and 
snow on a roof with not sc much slope as 
this is bound to bring the least lack of 
tightness into evidence every time the 
weather moderates. The rather unusual 
height—about ten feet—gives good air 
space over head, and the covered air vent 
at the top supplies ventilation without 
possibility of rain or snow getting in. 
Another item of value is that the broad 
side of this house on a cold but sunny day 
will absorb an incredible amount of heat 
from the sun and give more than the usual 
hog comfort within. The windows under 
south exposure help to this end. A hog 
does not have much hair and he feels the 
cold more than most humans imagine. 
Houses of this type, when given reason- 
able attention, seldom are troubled with 
muddy floors. The bedding is always dry. 
This last should be reasonable in quantity 
—not too much—and renewed frequently. 
If, under all these conditions, Mr. Ho 
cannot live like a king and turn corn an 
milk and pasturage into pork with profit 
to his owner something else than his hous- 
ing quarters is to blame. A hog that is not 
comfortable represents about as r an 
investment as a cow whose yield is under 
the 200 pound butterfat standard.—O. R. | 


CLIPPING WORK HORSES 

In winter the horse grows a heavy coat 
of hair. When horses are turned loose in 
the spring it is just as well to let them 
shed their coats naturally, but the work 
horses should be danel before calling 
— them to do the strenuous work of 
plowing and seeding. 

In spring the weather soon becomes 
uncomfortably warm and it is then that 
the heavy coat of hair proves a serious 
drawback. In doing heavy work the 
horses perspire freely and much of this 
moisture is retained in the heavy coat of 
hair. Then, when a stop in the work 
occurs there is a probability of the horses 
being chilled by the cool winds because of 
the accumulations of moisture. At night 
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Get BOHON’S 1916 ' 
Big Buggy Book— 
60 Days FREE Road Test | 


and Sensational Low Price 
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Write Today for My Big Book 


Y new 1916 buggy book is the b t buggy book ever issued, 

It is more than just a free catalog, it gives you 208 pages of 

buggy facts that are educating, in a good, iesesest ng way. 

It’s a story of better buggies, lower prices, a longer and stronger 

| ae nay I want to send you a book that will open your eyes to 

yd Laer that will enable you to buy on better terms you ever 
ami 








of. 


Here’s the Reason 


{ am located right in the very heart of the hickory-growing district 
of America, I am in a town where taxes are low and help is plentiful 
and not expensive and I know the carriage business from A to Z. 


BOHON'S 


© 5. Sone, 
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can’t to tell the story here. 
book ii ‘all—you'll like it it’s in . a j 
. what kind of 
you » you . 
styles, lower Ts 
This covers every kind of harness, 
we are the manuf: 
fnterested i ~ 2. 
n mn m 
ing Merchandise, alten 
er rm , check it 
the coupon also, and 
both books will be sent 
a Send the coupon 
©. T. BOHON, Pres. Without obligati r expense on my part I would like 
The 0. T. BOHON to have the book or books checked below. Please send 
° post paid to my 
—= COMPANY 
16 Bohon’s Buggy and Harness Catalog . . Cl 
eee Main Street 
eee Harrodsburg, 
Farm Equipment Catalog. . . | 





Bohon’s Money-Saving Merchandise and C1 
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Post Office. 


R. F. D. State 
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‘A Wonderful9 In 1) 
Tool 


PY ete time and money saving tool on farm. Combines nine tools in one. Will make, 
ve and pull staples; cut, straighten, splice, tie and stretch wire; open boxes, repair implements 
etce.—quicker, and better than any other tool. Saves wire, staples and hours of time an 








when the horses are taken to the stables 
they are covered with a blanket of wet 
hair and the only way to put them in a 
comfortable condition and to avoid ill 
effects is by a thoro grooming to remove 


1 trouble. Makes old fences good as new. For new fences, saves many 
AGENTS Splendid times its cost in s alone and makes stronger fence. Lasts lifetime. 


4 full instructions on fence re 


b- Sent prepaid wit »pairing for $1.50. Infor- 
quick seller mation free. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. or money refunded— 
Make $5 to $15 a day. No: Positively. Order today. 


UTICA HARDwWwa as co. 


competition. Write at mew SATs 
2800-1-2-3 WHITESBORD ST., UTICA, NEW YORK 


once for “Agents Pian."’ 
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the sweat accumulations. 








This work can be avoided to a great 
extent by clipping the horses and they 
will look better, feel better and the 


danger from taking cold is much less.— 
E. M. R., Pa. 











WOULD $150 3onsretctasescien ad St | gamer Fish Bite tssesiscass 


Gute oh you oun, FRER, inteotus- Best bait ever discovered for attracting 


ing Stock and Poultry remedies, Dips, Disinfectants, s you bus alt: 
etc., interest you? Then address Royoleum Co-Opera- on Sinde ot oe. Hosp Zsa get A x 4 
tive Mfg. Co., Dept. L. J., Monticello, Ind. help introduce it. Agents wanted. Address 

J. F. ° b Louis, Mo 
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LEAN up, dis- 
| infect, white- 
wash, is ad- 
vice we often give 
in answering veter- 
inary inquiries and 
many @ reader no 
doubt asks “How?” 
when we are not 
there to reply. So 
here are some hints 
on the subject. 
Clean up, by re- 
moving all loose 
trash, feed and 
manure, when a 
contagious disease 
has been discovered 
in a stable. Sweep 
down the cobwebs, 





TO RID A PLACE OF GERMS 


Stopping the Spread of Contagious Disease 





ee nsho thie 
eta thi 

escape a soaking. 
Remember the 
ceiling. It often 
is forgotten, Dis- 
infect all feed 
utensils and also 


rosive sublimate 
solution on them. 

It often is 
thought well to 
disinfect the air 
of the stable and 
this is done by 
burning sulfur. 
The fumes also 
penetrate into 
every crack, cran- 


| 
| 





for they teem with 
all manner of germs 
and filth. Flush out the stable drains, if 
there are any, and it would be better were 
there none. Cleanse the feed box and the 
hay manger, for it is remarkable what 
trash gathers there. Look and you will 
see chaff, seed, old and moldy hay, manure 
perhaps and often feathers, one or more 
rotten eggs, and traces of many & mouse 
and rat. 

If a disease such as glanders has been 
present, cleanse by tearing out the wood- 
work, unless it is of superior construction, 
and this includes the feed box and hay rack 
or manger. If contagious abortion, or 
contagious mammitis, Johne’s disease or 
tuberculosis has been prevalent, include 
the flooring of the stall, unless it is of 
cement. Dig out the floor to a depth of six 
inches, if it is of dirt, clay or cinders. 
Clean up in the pens and the yards. Get 
the manure out and either destroy it by 
fire or pile it up and induce fermentation 
and heating by frequent turning. The 
generated heat will destroy germs. 

if hog cholera has “cleaned out the 
hogs,” proceed to clean out the places 
where hogs have been. Better plow and 
seed down the yards, burn the loose trash, 
cleanse the troughs and slop barrels with 
boiling water or live steam and in all these 
ylaces, and kindred places contaminated 
»y disease germs, make cleanliness para- 
mount, and that means the use of lots of 
“elbow grease,”’ soap and soap powder, 
boiling water and steam and a heap of 
hard work. But it has to be done, if one 
is to succeed in killing disease infection. 

How to Disinfect 

Disinfect, by killing germs. That is 
what the word means. A disinfectant 
kills germs; an antiseptic prevents growth 
of germs; a deodorizer destroys bad odors. 
A true disinfectant may be, and often is, all 
three in one; an anuspetic may be too 
weak to destroy germs, and their spores, 
while a deodorizer may merely cloak one 
smell with another, or may destroy odors 
by chemical action. The latter is the true 
deodorizer. Disinfect after a thoro clean- 
ing up. Do it with an agent known to 
destroy germs absolutely. Make the 
disinfectant strong; especially where a 
deadly disease has been present. If 
anthrax has been there use a 1-500 solution 
of corrosive sublimate, and at least a five 
percent solution of coal tar disinfectant for 
general disinfection. 

Spores are not killed by a weak solution. 
Five ounces of formaldehyde to the gallon 
of water or a like number of ounces of 
sulphate of copper make an effective disin- 
fectant for floors and woodwork. Cor- 
rosive sublimate is a deadly poison and 
woe betide the man who gets any of it into 
Better use the coal tar disinfect- 
as safer unless anthrax spores are 
Spray it on and rub it in, using a 
Saturate the floors with the 


his eyes. 
ant 
there. 
hot sohution. 





ny and crevice. 
To get the full effect from sulfur the place 
to be disinfected should be saturated with 
steam before fumigation and then it will 
be necessary to burn five pounds of sulfur 
for every 1000 cubic feet of air space and 





to keep the stable tightly closed for twenty 
four hours. Formaldehyde vapor is even 
more deadly to germs. It is germinated 
by using ten ounces of formaldehyde and 
five ounces of permanganate cf potash for 
each 1000 cubic feet of space. Place the 
permanganate of potash in a galvanized 
pail and the pail in a pan of water; then 
pour on the formaldehyde and get out, else 
the fumes will suffocate, or terribly irritate 
the breathing apparatus of the operator. 
The mixture sometimes goes on fire, so 
watch it for a few minutes and if it does 
not, the room may be tightly closed and 
kept closed for twenty-four Sou. 
Vhitewash, by applying new made lime 
wash. Make it by slaking quicklime with 
a pint and a half of water to the quart of 
lime; or by weight sixty parts of water to 
100 parts of quicklime. This forms a dry 
powder, called “hydrate of lime.” One 
quart of this is mixed with four quarts 
water for immediate use as “milk of lime.”’ 
It soon loses germ-killing power if exposed 
to the air. Air slaked Exe is useless for 
the purpose. Apply the lime wash with a 
spray pump and special nozzle, after 
straining the wash. Gus und of chloride 
of lime added to three gallons of fresh made 
lime wash makes the wash more effective 
as a germ killer and as a deodorizer. Used 
without lime, six ounces of the chloride 
of lime is mixed with one gallon of water 
for disinfecting purposes. Use it in out- 
houses and for Toone and woodwork. 
When disinfecting a stable always flood 
the floor with fresh made lime wash. That 
is especially necessary in preparing a foal- 
ing box stall for the pregnant brood mare, 
and in hog houses woes disease has been 
present. Quicklime is advised for use in 
the graves of animals dead of contagious 





disease, but for effective work the carcass 
should be covered and surreunded with 
twice its weight of such lime.—A. S.A | 
CLOVER AND ALFALFAHAY | 
“‘Which do you prefer to feed to fatten-| 
ing cattle, clover or alfalfa hay? I am com- | 
pelled to buy hay and have my choice. 
The clover is a little cheaper.”—J. B., Ill. 
Under ordiaary circumstances clover 
and alfalfa hay are approximately of 
equal valve as feed for fattening cattle. | 
Alfalfa is richer in protein than clover and 
common sense would indicate that it 
would bring better results when fed in 
connection with a grain ration deficient 
in protein. HM the cattle in question are 
receiving cottonseed meal or oilmeal in 


| willremove them and leave no blemishes. Reduces 





connection with their corn it would prob- 
ably pay to buy the clover hay at the 
lower price. 





April, 1916 














We dwell particu- 
larly on low fuel cost, 
because we have per- 


BESSEMER 
NON- KEROSENE 
CRANKING ENGINE 


Built by the largest makers of two 
cycle engines in the world, every en- 
gine has a million dollar company back 
of it. This is your guarantee that the 
Bessemer must give you satisfaction. 
Sizes 2 to 10 H. P., and also direct 
connected to many kinds of 
machinery. Get our prices 












148 Lincoln Ave. GROVE CITY, PA. 

Those who need more power should 

1 Fuel Oil Engine. 15 
- Be Free catalog “oO” 

plains them, ws 









THE KING OF REMEDIES 
FOR 


LAMENESS 


W.W. BEARLY, CARRIER No. 1, of Glenview 















Ill, writes: Your Save-The-Horse is the greatest bless- 
ing imaginable. My horse is cured arid acts like a colt 
— When I began treatment stood on three feet, to ease 
that SPAVINED leg. Thank you again for advice. 

OVER 20 YEARS A SUCCESS 
B rele) No Matter what remedy you think 

of using, Don’t Fail to send for 

our EE 96 - page Save-The- 
F yy Ee E Horse BOOK. It isa mind settler 

on 58 Forms of LAMENESS—illus 
trated. Write today! if only a postal. 

WE Originated the plan of treating horses—under s 
Signed Contract to Return Money if Remedy Fails on 
Ringbone—Thoropina—SPAVIN—or AN Y Shoulder, 
Knee, Ankle, Hoof or Tendon Disease. 

But write. BOOK, Sample Contract and ADYICR— 
ALL FREB (to Horse Owners & Managers). Address 
TROY CHEMICAL CO.,36 CommerceAve., Binghamton, N.Y 

Druggists everywhere sel] Save- 
The - Horse with CONTRACT 
or we send by Parcel Post. 
*t Cut Out 
Don’t Cut Ou 
A SHOE BOIL, CAPPED 
FOR 
ABSORBINE 





any puff or swelling. s not blister or remove 


the hair, and horse can be worked. $2 a bottle 
Book 6 Free 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 
95 Temple St., 


H 


delivered. 
Springfield, Mass. 


VANA— 


STEEL WHEELS 


Strong and durable, because 
they are made on correct 
principles. Thimble skein or 
opraleet steel axle, we fit them 
all. e manufacture Farm 
Trucks also with either 
Steel Wheels orWood Wheels. 
Postal card uest will bring 
you our Free Catalog. 
HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO. 
Box 32, Havana, Ill. 





















Read the ads in this month’s issue. 
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CLEAN WATER FOR THE HOGS 
Any animal under heavy feeding of grain 
of any kind needs enough water taken into 
the stomach to help in the process of 
digestion. Digestion does not begin until 
dry, hard food begins to soften from the 
action of the saliva and other fluids 
normally found in the animal, or by the 
help of water the animal craves, or wi 
take as needed when the supply is avail- 
able. The average hog grower fails to 
appreciate the high value of clean, fresh 
water always ready to meet the cravings 
of the animal subsisting on dry feed. 
Water is necessary for the complete 
digestion of all solid foods. It aids in the 
assimilation of feeds and besides there 
cannot be for any considerable length of 
time a complete elimination of the unas- 
similated or undigested foods from the 
digestive tract without enough water to 
make the masticated food soft enough to 
freely thru and out of the animal. 











Beientists tell us that the reason why con- 
stipation is so frequently followed by '| 
scours is because the feverish condition of 
the bowels caused by a lack of water 
causes an abnormal flow of liquids to be 
turned from other parts of the body into 
the digestive tract to aid in the elimination 
of the undigested and unassimilated foods. 
The result is a loss of appetite and weight 
and a weak and unthrifty Boe. Such ail- 
ments may easily be avoided by keeping 
plenty of clean, fresh water where the hogs 
=e ve access to it at all times. 

igs that are kept in pastures where they 
have access to n, succulent grasses and 
forage crops do not suffer from a water 
shortage so much as those that are fed in 
dry feed yards and on dry feeds. If the dry 
feed needs considerable water to further 
the work of digestion the more succulent 

n feed will be taken after the dry 

eed of grain. Many feeders find that 

withholding water tends to induce fatten- 
ing hogs to eat more forage. This extra 
use of forage and grass crops helps to 
balance the ration, so far as shortage of 
protein in corn goes, besides the shortage 
of water, because such green feed contains 
from 80 to 90 percent of water, whereas 
the grain carries but 10 to 12 percent of 
water. But for breeding hogs and growing 
pigs one cannot go far wrong in allowing 
the animal to decide when he wants water 
and how much. Even if he drinks heavily 
enough to wash out of his system a little 
of the excess of undigested and unassimil- 
ated feed he is wisely following the prompt- 
= of nature. : 

‘he pig’s appetite is a safe guide to 
follow to determine how much feed he can 
eat and digest and how much water will be 
needed to eliminate it before it will begin 
to ferment and cause a disordered diges- 
tion. There is no feeder who can intelli- 
gently limit the amount of water the 
pig may need to promote the most com- 
= digestion and assimilation of food. 

e can tell how much water the pig will 
drink if he has it before him, but by with- 
holding water he is only guessing that the 
hog can be made to utilize more of the feed 
eaten if water is withheld, and he loses 
sight entirely of the importance of proper 
caine of the fe po orgy wry im- 
properly digested & should pass 
away to insure the health of the pig. 
Neither hunger nor thirst favor heal 
or economical gains. Those feeders who 
assume that water which makes up more 
than half the weight of the carcass of the 
fat hog is less necessary than the feed 
in the fattening process will find that in 
the long run, the delay in the Contes 
tract by reducing the water supply will 
cause that sooner or will 





end in loss.—C. B. F, 
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9O DAYS IN WHICH TO TRYAWITTE 


1916 Model engines are the greatest value that I h 
eee clieed ctemcae g like the price. All sizes 
wre henliy and depundhic aapost Ledisi Sk tie 

y e—expe ilt and hi ity i 
every respect. Lowest cost of operation. sae 


I want be : 
Free Trial Loereatats ta panet py min wie 


today for my free 
Easy Terms self that WITTE engines are not ‘‘cheap”’ engines 
one on farm—try it out 


but are high quality engines priced low. Use 
thoroughly—and 
let me 





Don’t any blindly. Send 
for this boo ppg, ‘ae os ay. about 
the engine business, Full of in i 
—some startling—information. 


ED. H. WITTE, Wilte Engine Works 
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ERHAPS the 
best insurance 
against loss of 

young pigs is the 
woeper care and 
Feeding of the sow. 
It is surprising how 
quickly thesow and 
her litter will re- 
spond to a little 
special care at this 
most critical period. 
The heavy-milking 
sow will lose flesh 
very rapidly and 
one that has this 
characteristic and 
farrows a large lit- 
ter is deserving of 
the best of care and 
a well proportioned 
ration. saw 
suckling a litter of eight or ten pigs which | 
we wish to have started into life with 
plenty of vitality, needs a ration contain- | 
ing an unusual amount of protein and} 
mineral matter. Of nearly as much im- 
portance as feed is the matter of exercise. | 
Unless the sow and her pigs have plenty | 
of exercise they will be lacking in vitality 
and it is difficult to get the pigs growing 
nicely unless they are strong and thrifty 
at weaning time. At farrowing time there 
is a tendency for the sow to become fever- 
ish and constipated. It is well to avoid 
this by giving her a small dose of epsom 
salts a day or two before farrowing and 
another, if needed, the next day after 
farrowing. If the sow is feverish, she 
should have warm water. Many feeders 
say that the sow should have no feed for 
the first day after farrowing. This is not 
always a safe rule to follow, because some 
sows will get restless and insist upon hav- 
ing their feed. It is important that the 
sow be kept quiet at this time and if she 
is uneasy and up looking for her feed it is 
preferable that we supply her with a bulky 
and satisfying feed. Nothing is better 
than a warm bran mash. 
Feed the Pigs Early 

The first few days after farrowing gen- 
erous feeding should be avoided. As the 
pigs begin to grow they become a greater 
drain on the sow and her feed should be 
judiciously increased. When they are 
about three weeks old, a ration of skim-| 
milk, wheat middlings and a little digester 
tankage will promote the pigs’ growth and 
maintain the flesh condition of the sow. | 
As soon as the pigs begin to follow the sow 
to the tr« ugh and look about for food, it is 
well to provide a shallow trough and have | 
it near the sow’s feeding place. A ration 
of skimmilk and middlings makes an 
ideal feed for the young pigs at this time. 
Feed but little of this ration at first. Keep | 
the pens and troughs clean and never 
allow any old feed to sour before it is time 
for the next meal. Some shelled corn may 
also be placed where they may have free 
access to it at all times. "There is no dan-| 
ger of pigs eating too much shelled corn 
when they have plenty of other food. | 
After the sow and her pigs are well started 
in this way they may be safely fed a} 
heavier ration until the sow is producing as | 
much milk as possible. If she is a good 
milker and has a fair sized litter it will be 
impossible to keep her from losing flesh 
rapidly, and a good milking sow is usually | 
a skinny-looking individual after a litter | 
of husky pigs have been suckling her for 
a number of weeks. 

Opinions differ as to the proper time to 
remove the pigs from the sow. It is my '| 
judgment that we make a mistake by 
allowing the pigs to stay with the sow too 
long. Of course, a man must rely upon 
his own judgment as to the condition of 
the sow and pigs. Providing she is a fair- 





A Critical Time With the Pork Crop 





| food and withal the best, that is, providing 


sized sow and that 
the pigs have made 





a good growth it is 
better to begin re- 
moving a few of the 
largest pigs when 
they are seven 
weeks old and grad- 
ually remove the 
others so that the 
sow may safely be 
turned into the pas- 
ture about nine 
weeks after farrow- 
ing. By using judg- 
ment in weaning 
the pigs and drying 
off the sows one can 
so plan his manage- 
ment that the pigs 
will be of nearly the 
same size and the 
sows will suffer no injury or discomfort 
from caked udders. I have always made it 
a point to have the sow’s milk flow nearly 
checked before the last pigs were taken 
away from her. 

The care and feeding of brood sows after 
the pigs are weaned is an important factor 
in determining the value of the next crop 
of pigs. It is my aim to begin feeding 
the sows liberal rations as soon as the milk 
flow is checked and [J feel impelled to say 
that there is nothing better than corn to 








feed for a few weeks until the sows begin 
to gain in flesh. Corn as an exclusive diet | 
for brood sows is not good, but it is folly 
to decry its value when supplemented with | 
good pasturage or other bulky and succu-| 
lent foods. Some of the breeders of regis- 
tered swine find corn a suitable grain 
ration when their hogs have the run of 
good pastures. The exercise and the 
bulky and green grass and forage counter- 
act the detrimental effects of the corn. 
By properly supplementing corn with| 
good pasture crops, bran, and roots for 
breeding swine it may be used advan- 
tageously. Corn is the cheapest grain 


it is fed with caution. 

As a general rule it is better to provide 
separate inclosures for each sow and her 
litter, for the pig from five to eight weeks 
old is a thievish fellow. Unthrifty pigs 
suffer more hardships when two or more 
litters are kept together. In large litters 
it is f envently wise to destroy those that 
are unthrifty. In smaller litters it may 
pay to give them a little extra care. 

After weaning the pigs your real respon- 
sibility commences. Vou are the igs’ fos- 
ter mother and cheir thrift depends largely 
upon how weil you_administer to their 
needs at this period. They have been 
growing well up to this time, but they 











have had the sow’s milk to offset their 
dependence upon you. There is little 
danger in feeding them too much, that is 
if you are feeding a reasonably we 


balanced ration. If skimmilk is available | | 


it is comparatively easy to make up a 
ration that will promote the growth and 
vigor of the pigs. In developing the pigs 
for breeding purposes one should handle 





them rather differently than when he is 

feeding them for market. The former pigs 

want a feed richer in protein, in other 

words, more flesh-making rather than fat- 

making foods. _The pig thatis being grow | 
for a breeder should have more exercise 

than the market hog. Muscular develop- | 
ment and growth are what we want in our 
breeding swine. The growing pig requires 
an abundant supply of mineral elements, 
and it isa good plan to provide a recep- 
tacle in which should be kept at all times a 
supply of salt, wood ashes, lime phosphate 
and charcoal. It is better to keep the 
ingredients in separate compartments.— 
W. M. K. 















Makes Gairying more 
profitable. Skims 350 
aan T per hour. Many 


found in other separa- 
tors. Sanitary Bowl. 
Cleaned in 3 minutes. 
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Hog from Birth to Sale’* 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
450 Vickers Bldg., Cleveland, 0,' 
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TAKEN FROM LIFE 


Raise Chester White Hogs 
separ we — bard eae 


thousands of breeders on the road 
ave avery large and fine herd. Ev- 


I have st 
tosuccess, JI 
Souathe ged, Teens te plate ond hen in onshoms 

Ww P one com- 
munity to advertise my herd. 


G. S. BENJAMINR. F, D. 22 Portland, Michigen 
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THE OPPORTUNITY OF HORSEMEN 
From Paris comes the report that live- 


stock has decreased in numbers since 
shortly after the outbreak of the European 
war as follows: 

Dec., 1913 July, 1915 

Num Number 

Horses.......... 3,230,700 2,227 ,209 
Mules. . 192,570 152,266 
Cattle 14,807,380 12,286,849 
Serre 16,213,030 13,483,189 
266d anc 7,047,750 5,490,796 
Goats . 1,453,230 460,487 


These comparisons disclose the fact 
that horses have decreased in numbers by 
31.1 percent; mules by 20.9 percent; cattle 
by 17 percent; sheep by 16.8 percent; pigs 
by 22.1 percent; and goats by 67.7 percent. 

In comparing these notable declines in 
the numbers of livestock, it must be con- 
sidered that there ought to be a normal 
increase, instead of a falling off, and in 
ease the European struggle continues, 
which is not at all improbable, there is 
very likely to be a still greater decrease. 
Even should the war close at an early date, 
there is sure to be tremendous demand for 
ome d all t of horses. Our own 

nited States Government is certain to 
increase the number of cavalry horses, 
while the European nations—war or no 
war—will be so depleted in equine stock, 
that America will be called upon to supply 
this shortage, at least till the old countries 
can have time to recuperate from the evil 
effects of the war, improving and increas- 
ing the number of their b ing establish- 
ments. 

With such facts and figures at hand 
every horseman in the country should 
give particular attention to the breeding 
and rearing of first class horses and mules. 
That there is a decided scarcity of horses 
in —— the above figures abundantly 
prove. To the man actually acquainted 
with conditions in this country, there is 
not the slightest doubt but that thesmooth 
really marketable horses are being rapidly 
picked up in the United States, and the 
demand shortly will so far exceed the sup- 
ply, that many a farmer will waken up 
when it is too late—when “the other 
fellow” has reaped the full reward which 
might have been divided. There is plenty 
of time, even yet, for one to secure good 
foundation stock and get in the horse 

roducing game early enough to reap 
dsome profits, since it is sure to be 
years before there is any slump in the horse 
a from over-production.—M. C., 
wa. 


: aes poses 

‘I am contemplating driving overland 
to Oklahoma, a distance of nearly one 
thousand miles,and want to use a team 
of mares which will foal in May. I am 
told that neither the horses nor the colts 
ean stand the change in climate. I ex- 
pect to drive slowly and to take consider- 
able time to the trip. Do you think the 
horses will stand it?”—A. L. Mcl., So. 


Dak. 

It is not likely that there will be any 
trouble with horses on account of change 
of climate, but care should be exercised 
in the management of the feed as too 
sudden a c might cause digestive 
disturbances. orses are ship from 
one locality to all parts of the world and 
the change in climate seems to do no 
damage. The fact that the change will 
be made slowly in driving overland will 
eliminate all likelihood of sickness on this 
account. 


Advertisers frequently get requests for 
catalogs or information and are unable to 


answer the requests for the reason that the | 3 
writer does not give his address, or does | ff 


not write his name plainly. 
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Horse Owners 





Can You Afford Any but 
an International Harvester 


Kerosene Engine? 





T present average prices for kerosene and gasoline, 
A Titan and Mogul kerosene engines save their owners 

about 1.1 cent per horse power per hour over gaso- 
line engines. 


Figure it this way. On an 8-horse engine the saving is 8.8 
cents an hour, 88 cents in a 10-hour day, $88 in 100 days of work. Say 
that is all your engine does in a year. 


It would cost you $88 more than you need to pay, to 
run an 8-horse gasoline engine yee That is more than a third of the 
price of the engine. Can you afford to throw away $88 a year? Can 
you afford even to think of buying a gasoline engine, when you can get a 

itan or Mogul that uses kerosene? 


Let us send you catalogues and full information regardi 
the right type of kerosene engine for you, at the right price. Mogul an 
Titan engine sizes range from 1 to 50-H. P. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO (nastpaqenens USA 
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Prevention is better than # 
Cure. Get more work out of 
your horses by Tapatco pads. 
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Without adjustment. They are ‘made of a good 
quality drilling and are filled with our own spec- 


ially prepared 
springy. Porous and very absorbent. 
dries out after being used. These pads fit 


stuffing. It is soft and 


the 


neck and shoulders of your horse and prevent 


all chafes, galls and sores. ‘he ay 
We also make a complete o 
sk the Dealer for T: 
saddle pads. A g 7, eae 











are the kind we get. 
LACEYS, PatentLawyers, 


Manufacturers ERLS Y 
Patents that Y 

Proof and reltable books free. 
701 Barrister Bidg. , Washington, D.C. 











Not One Cent 
For 3 Months 


Think of it—not a cent topay for any Majestic 
Engine you want for three whole months after 
you receive it! We want you to test it out on 
all kinds of work so that you can be absolutely 
sure that it is just the engine want before 
you even think of buying it. If it isn't, return 
it at our expense. If it is, you may make 
the first payment in 3 months and the ce 
in 6, 9 and 12 months—giving you 


A Year to Pay 


Without Interest 


i Only the great House of Flartman with its enormous 

$10, 005,000 capital can afford to sell an engine at the 

remarkable bargain price of the Majestic, back eee 

ma with a strong guarantee and extend such libe: 
redit terms. 


ec 
2, 3, 5, 7 9 and 14 H-P. 

Gasoline, Kerosene, Naphtha, Cas 
Stationary, Portable, Saw Rigs 

The Majestic is the ‘“happy medium’’—neither too 
heavy nor toolight. Has fewer number of a 
marvel of simplhcity—has the most wonderful auto- 
metic mixer ever put on a gasoline engine. All are 
borizontal, 4-cycle type, upen jacket, hopper cooled. 


YOUR CREDIT IS GOOD 


No bank deposit—no references—no mortga 
embarrassing questions—no collectors—no red tape. 
You may pay all cash if you prefer but it costs you 
not one cent extra to take man's 
most terms 
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bi: engine value in America 
today and explains the famous 
Hartmen selling plan. Mail cou- f 
pon for Engine Cawlog No.|192E 


The Hartman Co., 


4010-12LaSalie St, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


















THE HARTMAN COMPANY 


4010-12 LaSalle St., CHICAGO, I 
Without obligating me, send your Engine Catalog 
No. 192 and particulars of eelling plan. 
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Gall 


Bick more’s Cure 


quickest, most effective, remedy 
to keep your horses and cattle free 
from sores. Every farmer should have 
this old-time remedy. Guaranteed to cure 
Collar and Saddie Galls under the harness 
while the horse works—or money refunded. 
‘Take a box with you when doing heavy work, 
Rubbed spots quickly healed. Your time 
ga ved—the horse relieved. Standard remedy 
for cuts, bruises, burns, etc Excellent f 
mange and sore teats, Ask for it at your 
dealers. Sample sent free if you write at 
once and mention this publication. 


Bickmore Gall 






















Turns night into day. 
300 candie power. 
Carry as a lantern; 
use anywhere as a lamp Weather 
proof. For house, barn, garage, camp 
and around the farm. Write for big free 
offer. Special opportunity to farmers, 
stockmen and motorista. Agents make 
big money. Write tonight. 

ACORN GRASS MFG. CO. 1136 Acorn Bldg., Chicege 
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RAISING AN ORPHAN FOAL 

At first feed an orphan foal half a cupiul 
of modified cow’s milk once an hour from 
a sterilized bottle and nipple. Add hot 
water to the milk each time to bring it toa 
temperature of 100 degrees Fahrenheit. | 
To sweeten the milk add two teaspoonfuls 
of sugar or molasses per pint, as mare’s 


Use a fresh cow’s milk which is low in but- 
terfat. If the milk disagrees, add three 
tablespoonfuls of lime water per pint. 
Gradually increase the amount of milk 
and lengthen the times between meals, but 
give six feeds a day for three or four weeks. 

After six weeks, sweet skimmilk may be 
gradually substituted for whole milk. For 
constipation give two or three tablespoon- 
| fuls of castor oil shaken up in milk. Rectal 
injections of warmed sweet oil may also 
be given by means of a rubber tube and | 
funnel. 

As soon as the foal will lick it, allow 
oatmeal and gradually introduce wheat 
bran and crushed oats, and as soon as the 
mixture is freely eaten, equal quantities | 
may be fed until the colt is six or seven 
months old, when whole oats and bran | 
willbe eaten. Fine hay and grass may also 
be fed and a lump of rock salt should be 
ae where the colt can lick it at will. 
‘resh water should be provided at all 
times.—E. M. R. 








SOME USES FOR IODINE 

Tincture of iodine is one of the best | 
antiseptics that can be kept on the farm. 
| It is a strong germicide and has a healing 
effect on most wounds at the same time 
that it is keeping out infection. These 
facts together with its ease of application 
and its stability make it stand head and 
shoulders above most antiseptic solutions. 

Iodine has many uses on the farm. It 
ean be used for a blister in cases where 
an inflammation is to be reduced or 
where a swelling is to be counteracted. | 
Its great use for this purpose depends on | 
the fact that it is easy to apply in almost 
any strength desired. By applying a 
number of coats and letting the alcohol 
evaporate between coats it is possible to | 
make a very severe blistering action. 

Iodine finds its greatest use as an an- 
tiseptic. In the treatment of abscesses 
it is one of the best to be used. The 
abscess is cleaned out with a 2 or 3 per- 
cent solution of some good coal tar di 
and then the clean wound is painted with 
iodine. This coat of iodine effectually 
prevents further infection in the wound. 

Whenever a fresh wound is met with, 
it is the best thing to apply tincture of 
iodine to the fresh Bleeding surface. This 
tends to stop the bleeding and to disinfect 
the wound so that it will heal rapidly. 
This treatment is the best safeguard | 
against small wounds turning into large | 
ones and making a blemish. It also pre- 
vents the introduction of such bacteria 
as produce abscesses, tetanus and blood 
poison. 

A small bottle of iodine solution can 
|be kept on the person to be used at a 
m »ment’s notice whenever one has a small 
wound. If iodine is applied in this way to 
all small wounds, a great amount of 
personal discomfort will be saved the 
person so safeguarded. 

Tincture of iodine may be prepared at 
|home or bought of any druggist. The 
cost is about $1 a quart when made at 
home, and it is advisable to keep this | 
much on hand. A quart can be made by 
disolving 65-70 grams of iodine crystals 
and 40 grams of potassium iodide in a 
quart of 92 percent alcohol, or 2% ounces | 
of iodine and 11% ounces of potassium | 
iodide can be used. ‘This bottle should | 

i 








| 


be well labeled and placed in a handy 
place in the barn.—W. E. W. 









| milk is much sweeter than that of the cow. | fj 
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Always or 


If at any time you feel that your American 
Beauty is not giving you the service 
you have a right to expect, you can return 
the buggy to us and we will send you your 
money together with any freight charges 


‘ou paid. 

A takes the highest quality of material and 
workmanship to stand a trial offer like this. 
There are no better buggies made y 
American Beauty Buggies, and by shipping 
from a warehouse near you we are able to 
lay down at your station a genuine American 
Beauty Buggy at a price that means a very 
large saving. 


$26.95 and Up 


In our ca we show buggies as low as 
226.95, also a full line of road carts, surreys, 
4) spring wegons and pony vehicles at money 
| saving prices. Send today for our vehicle 
7 proposition No. 65890 Fes 
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We want a representa- 
tive in every county at 
once to advertise, ac- 
cept orders, deliver our 
marvelous new Quick- 
edge Knife and Shear 
Sharpener to every home, 
No talking necessary. 
Sold upon absolute money- 
back guaranty. 


$10.00 Per Day 


Sh s any kitchen, paring, carv- 
ing knife, or shears in 10 seconds. 
A child can useit. No competition. 
Low priced. Leave fifty on trial— 


NEW INVENTION-JUST OUT 


Abolishes dull knives and shears forever from every 
home. No charge for territory. Business furnishes 
capital. Profits start first day. No experience re- 
quired. No delay, Send no money. Just write for 
complete particulars— FREE. Carter, © Se» 
86 in 2 hours—profit $36. Forest Webb, of Pa., 
sold 12in 3 hours—proft $12. Act at once. Write Now, 
and . and give name of your county. 


Send 
UICKEDGE, SHARPENER CO. 
Pala 215 W. Schiller St, Chicago, lil. 
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$9,000 offered for certain in- 
ventions. Book “How to Obtain 
a Patent” and “What to Invent 
t free. Send rough sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Manufacturersconstan*- 
ly writing us for patents we have obtained. 
7 tents advertised for sale at our ex pense. 
}? CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Atty’s 
Est. 20 Years. 980 F St.,Washington,D.C. 

















We positively teach you at home by mail to earn 
$25 to $50 weekly as Chauffeur or Repairman. 
Stad i to positions. Best system, low- 
est price .Models furnished. Write for Free 


F x 
Practicai Auto School, 68-T Beaver St., New York 















FUTURE OF SWINE INDUSTRY 
Continued from page 46 


pay for their feed. Many feeders buy 
a big, coarse male, as they believe they 
can get more growth in the pigs. They 
lose sight of quality and early maturity, 
which are more desirable factors than 
size and coarseness. The most successful 
feeders prefer to use a male of quality 
rather than of a —_ < the 
open, type, as such are apt to prove 
rolific | sucklers. This practice 
to a lot of pigs that have plenty 
of size and quality, and that can be 
fattened profitably any time after they 
are five or six mon old and make 
better hogs. A man who, after using such 
a male and such sows, cannot e 250 
to 300 pound pigs at eight to nine months 
is so poor a feeder and handler of hogs 
that he need not ho wpa henge 
male will make his own defects as 
well as the defects of his sows. So lo 
as our profits come most cheaply an 
promptly from animals that will mature 
quickly and give the greatest weight and 
quality for feed consumed we have no 
use for the big coarse 
deceive ourselves with t. 
main thing is to i 
sight of the cost of production and market 
demand. As the \ 


Tuberculosis is reaching the stage to 
cause serious alarm. It is annually on the 
increase and causing immense losses to 
producers and packers. Nearly two per- 
cent. of the hogs slaugh annually 
have tuberculosis to some extent. Con- 
trol and eradication are possible by care, 
feeding and sanitation and by cooperating 
with the Department of Agriculture. 

By the time our improved systems of 
pork production have beco:ne adjusted 
to the more profitable basis we need not 
fear for an over-supply in the market for 
the increase in consumption will 
the supply for many years to come. 
meats and various products of pork are 
more extensively used mankind than 
those of any other animal. This is really 
the greatest reason why we should pro- 
duce more pork. 


BARLEY FOR HOGS 


‘‘What is the relative feeding value of 
barley, wheat and oats as compared to 
corn? We do not have corn in this 
locality. We are feeding hogs and want 
to use barley.” —E. C. B., Mont. 

In localities where corn cannot be grown 
barley or oats may be substituted with 
pus results. Ordinarily barley has a 
eeding value of from 90 to 95 percent 
that of corn; wheat from 80 to 85 percent 
that of corn and oats a feeding value of 
about 70 percent that of corn. Barley 
supplemented by tankage at the rate of 
about one part tankage toten parts barley 
will produce good results in growing and 


Cave Life 


Civilized man is disti 
from the cave man by his 
co-operation. 

The cave man lived for and by 
himself; independent of other 
oat always in danger from n 

ws. 


To the extent that we asist one 
another, dividing up the tasks, we 
increase our capacity for produc- 
tion, and attain the advantages of 
civilization. 

We may sometimes disregard 
our dependence on others. But 
suppose the farmer, for example, 
undertook to live strictly by his 
own efforts. He might eke ov:t an 
existence, but it would not be a 
civilized existence nor would it 
satisfy him. 

He needs better food and 
clothes and shelter and imple- 
ments than he could provide un- 
assisted. He requires a market 
for his surplus products, and the 
means of transportation and ex- 
change. 
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Civilization 

He should not forget who makes 
his clothes, his shoes, his tools, his 
vehicles and his tableware, or who 
mines his metals, or who provides 
his pepper and salt, his books and 
papers, or who furnishes the ready 
means of transportation and ex- 
change whereby his myriad wants 

are supplied. 
Neither should he fo that 
more 


the more he assists others 


they can assist him. 


Take the telephone specialists 
of the Bell System: the more ef- 
ficient they are, the moreeffectively 
the farmer and every other human 
factor of civilization can provide 
for their own needs and comforts. 

Or take our government, en- 
trusted with the task of regulating, 
controlling and protecting a hun- 
dred million people. It is to the 
advantage of everyone that the 
government shall be so efficient in 
its special task that all of us may 

rm our duties under the most 
avorable conditions. Interdepen- 
dence means civilized existence. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 











fattening hogs. 


The upturn in the price of hogs makes | 
the spring crop of pigs seem more worthy 
of setting up with if necessary. No good 
farmer ought to begrudge the loss of a few 
hours if a good litter of pigs may be saved 
by it. With gilts it is sometimes necessary | 
to be there to save all the little fellows, | 
while again, the sow will care for them bet- ! 
ter if left alone. It all depends upon the 
woeaee of bys sow. Some dg ew 
mothers and require no watchi uring 
the first hours.—H. H. 









Our Twenty-Year Guarantee Protects You Die goal oa all ut nd = 
erous terms will astonis' . the ae 
wuh 6p anchanen, do not fail 0 say bot offer, Gar bie teen 


@rator of any make you 


estalog, sent free on request, is the most 


American, CREAM Ih 
SEPARATOR ff 


Thousands In Use £y 







on Cream Se; 





tors issued by any concern in the world. Western orders filled from western points. Write 
to-day for our catalog and see what a big money saving proposition we will make you. Address: 


American Separator Co., Box 1059 Bainbridge, N. Y. 








Please mention Successful Farming when writing to advertisers. 
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BETTER PRICES FOR BUTTERFAT 


The Creamery That Fits the Community 


By THEODORE MACKLIN 





N dairing 

more than any 

other branch 
of agriculture in 
the United States, 
cooperation has 
yroven its worth. 
Pn just what 
manner the 
farmer has been 
helped is the pur- 
pose of this ar- 
ticle. There are 
about 5,000 
creameries in the 
states, distri- 
but ed most 
densely over the 
North Central and New England sections. 


The South has 
practically no creameries while the West is still in the early 
stage of creamery growth. In the Eastern States the demand 
for whole milk consumption is considerably less than a few 


years ago. Consequently the section comprising the North 
Central States where creameries are most em J developed 
is the region upon which our interest is centered. 

Examination of our 5,000 creameries disclosed that about 
300 factories are strictly centralizer plants, and make about 
50% of all creamery butter; 2600 are local independent fac- 
tories making about 20% of the butter, and 2100 are local 
cooperative creameries making 30% of the creamery output. 
The centralizer is the term applied to large creameries which 
receive most of their cream by railroad shipments. With these 
distinctions clear, the questions which arise in a patron’s mind 
are: (1) Where are these different types of creameries found? 
(2) What are the conditions that foster one or the other type? 
(3) What do these different types pay the patron for butter- 
fat? (4) Does competition with cooperative factories force 
non-cooperative concerns to pay higher prices than they other- 
wise might? (5) What may be done to enable patrons who now 
= to centralizers to secure a higher price? 

Taking the North Central States consisting of Ohio, Indiana 
Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, North an 
South Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas, we find certain typical 
conditions. The cooperative creamery predominates in 107 
counties of Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa, covering an area 
of over 62,000 square miles. The centralizer factories pre- 
dominate in a large part of the other states covering over 
693,000 square miles. The local independent creamery seems 
to occupy an intermediate position. In the strictly cooperative 
creamery territory of more than 62,000 square miles there is 
a high cow population, the number being 37 per square mile. 
On the other hand the centralizer territory averages less than 
13 per square mile. Herein is the fundamental coadition which 
determines whether a creamery is to be a centralizer or a local 
factory. Thus far cooperative factories have been largely of 
the local type so that a high cow population has been essential 
to success in that sort of a creamery. 

Cooperatives Raise the Price 

Were all types of creamery paying a uniformly high price 
to patrons for their butterfat the element of price might not 
concern the creamery patron. But there is a great difference 
in prices. If we take Wisconsin as the center of the cooperative 
creamery region and move outward toward Nebraska and 
Kansas we find these conditions. In Wisconsin less than 10% 
of creamery butter is made by centralizer plants, in Minnesota 
25% is centralizer made, in lowa 38%, in Nebraska 90%. In 
Wisconsin, creamery patrons receive the highest price for 
butterfat, Minnesota patrons 1 1-12 cents less, Iowa patrons 
2 1-4 less, while Nebraska patrons receive 5 2-3 cents less. It 
is apparent then that as the proportion of butter made by cen- 
tralizers increases the price decreases. Or turned about it 
means that as the proportion of butter made by cooperative 
oe increases, the average price received by patrons becomes 
higher. 

This same tendency is indicated by typical creamery exam- 
ples taken in Wisconsin, Minnesota and Kansas. The coopera- 
tive creameries pay the highest prices and the qeltentionsn 
pay the lowest. For instance the Baldwin Cooperative Cream- 


ery Association paid 32.93 cents a pound for 800,416 pounds of 
butterfat in 1913. The West Salem Cooperative Creamery 
paid an average price of 32.71 cents for 806,490 pounds; the 


Silver Lake Cooperative Creamery 37.6 cents for 297,694 
younds; the Barron Cooperative Creamery 32.93 cents for 
790,250 pounds, and so on. Many of the smaller cooperative 
creameries paid higher prices for butterfat than did the large 


ones. 


In Minnesota the 16 creameries of Waseca county paid in 
1912 on an average 33.48 cents a pound for the total of 1,191,- 





500 pounds of 
butterfat. The 
six cooperative 
factories of 
Lincoln county 
pe 31.34 cents 

or 847,364 
pounds and so on. 

In Kansas in 
1913,on the other 
hand, typical 
centralizers paid 
posece ranging 
rom 21 to 29 
cents a pound 
while similar con- 
cerns in Nebraska 
paid during the 
same year 21.5 to 31 cents a pound. The probable average 
for these centralizers was below 25 cents, while that of the 
cooperative creameries was above 31 cents. In the matter of 
— paid then the cooperative creamery is far in advance of 

actories typical of centralizer territory. 

As a matter of fact, not all the creameries within the 107 
counties designated above are cooperative creameries. If we 
analyze conditions in Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa, we find 
that while not all the creameries are cooperative, more than 
half of them are. In fact, 1254 cooperative factories or 60% 
of all the cooperative creameries of the United States are 
located in these three states. Because of this mixture of co- 
operative, independent and centralizer plants in these states, 
the effect of competition on prices is quite clear. And the 
results in raising prices are of great interest to the creamery 
patron. In general the cooperative creameries pay the highest 
prices. They take the initiative in raising prices and main- 
taining the higher rates. Then because of competition the in- 
dependent creameries nearby and the centralizers who solicit 
cream are forced to raise their prices close to the same rate if 
they are to secure enough raw material to operate with. For 
example the largest centralizer in Wisconsin paid in 1913, 
31.94 cents on an average for 1,588,701 pounds of butterfat, 
or within one to two cents as much as the cooperative cream- 
eries with which it came in competition. In the same manner 
the nine large centralizers of St. Paul in Ramsey county paid 
on an average during 1912, 28.73 cents a pound for 10,327,504 
pounds of butterfat or only 14% cents less than the average 
price to patrons of the whole state. 

In Nebraska and Kansas, however, conditions are different. 
There are no cooperative plants to compete and thus force 
the centralizer to pay a higher price. By way of comparison, 
a large centralizer in Kansas paid prices ranging from 21 to 
29 cents, one in Nebraska 215 to Pf cents, while an equally 
large centralizer in Minnesota paid from 27 to 37 cents. This 
is a difference of at least six cents higher price in favor of the 
Minnesota centralizer, a difference which may be largely at- 
tributed to the competition of cooperative creameries. 

As we have seen, a large part of the country has a very low 
cow population and as a consequence the local cooperative 
creamery will not become successful. Accordingly many 
poteees of creameries are receiving neither the advantage of 

iigh prices directly through cooperative management nor 
indirectly through competition. These atrons are wonder- 
ing what may be done to increase prices. The Nebraska farm- 
ers for example have in mind the establishment of a cooperative 
centralizer. In fact an association has been formed, the by- 
laws and constitution of the centralizer drawn up and the 
capital stock set at $50,000. There are 5000 shares at $10 
each. Already many shares have been sold and the creamery 
is to begin operations whenever $10,000 has been paid up. There 
is much hope that the enterprise will be successful. As a 
matter of fact the experience of local cooperative creameries 
throws some light and much encouragement upon this venture. 

All the first creameries built in Iowa, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin were private factories. In Iowa the first creamery was 
built in 1871 and during the first fourteen years all the plants 
were private. In 1885 there were over 300 and none were 
cooperative. Then a movement started and a few coopera- 
tives were established. They paid prices so much higher than 
the private factories that the farmers became extremely in- 
terested. During the years from 1887 to 1895 the farmers 
bought up private plants in order to run them cooperatively. 
The same thing held true for Minnesota and Wisconsin. Both 
of these latter states began to build cooperative plants about 
1890. At the present time the conversion of private factories 
to cooperative management still on. The reason for this 
conversion and also for the building of new cooperative fac- 
tories is chiefly the fact that —_ pay the farmers higher 
prices for butterfat than do the other (Continued on page 61, 
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The New and Greater 


CHANDLER SIX 
$1295 


f. o. 6. Cleveland 


We Cannot Describe the Beauty 
of the New and Greater Chandler 


F you have seen the new Chandler 
| touring car body you understand 

why we do not attempt to describe 
it. If you have not seen it visit the 
Chandler salesrooms today and get a 
new idea of motor car beauty. 


This new touring car is the most 
beautiful car of the year. There can 
hardly be any argument as to that. 
Someone having reason to be biased 
might dispute this, but you are un- 
prejudiced—you will look with open 
mind for grace of line and beauty of 
finish—and you will agree with what 
countless thousand at the autombile 
shows have said very positively. They 
have said the Chandler is the most 
beautiful car of the year. So go in 
and see it. 


The walnut-paneled tonneau cowl has 
pleased the public everywhere. It will 
please you. It gives the cara very un- 
usual air of complete finish. It reflects, 
too, the thought which the Chandler 
Company gives to details throughout 
the car, inside and outside. And re- 


Seben-Passenger Touring Car - 
Four-Passenger Roadster - - 


member this, any type of touring body 
other than the Chandler tonneau-cowl 
type will be old-fashioned and out of date 
before the seasonisover. Theoldstyle 
design, with the backs of the front seats 
projecting abruptly above the body, 
looks odd even now. 


See the Chandler. You will be de- 
lighted with the style of the car and 
you know noly that you can depend on 
it mechanically—depend on it for all the 
power, speed, flexible control and day- 
in-and-day-out service that you could 
ask for in a car at any price. 


For the Chandler chassis, disting- 
uished by the marvelous Chandler 
Motor, has been proven right through 
three years of service in the hands of 
owners. It is free from any hint of ex- 
perimentation, free from any hint of 
untried theory. 


In spite of higher prices of all mater- 
ials enteringinto it, the Chandler is still 
noted for highest |quality construction 
throughout and the finest equipment. 


$1295 
$1295 


The New Chandler Catalogue illustrates the New Big Touring Car, 
the Four-Passenger Roadster, other body types and all mechanical 
features fully. If you do not knolv your Chandler dealer Write us today. 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO; 1104-1134 E-131st St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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COWS AT CALVING TIME 


Some of the Common Ailments 





WNERS of 
cows might 
save them- 

selves a deal of 
trouble and their 
animals much mis- 
ery by preventing 
some of the ail- 
ments and difficul- 
ties which have to 
be treated and some 
of which tend to 
prove fatal. In 
many instances 
only some simple 
measures are neces- 
as preventives 
and in all, such 
measures will at 
least Jessen or allev- 
iate the troubles in 
question. Few cows 
would go down with 
milk fever if owners would bear in mind 
that this is a disease of the heavy milking 
cow that has had two or more calves; that 
it is induced by overfeeding and lack of 
exercise; that hot, damp, dark, badly 
lighted stables make cows susceptible to 
attack; and that, if attacked, cows weak- 
ened by such unsanitary or injurious 
conditions are least likely to recover. 
They should know, too, that cows may 
contract milk fever when going on rich, 
lush grasa in spring and early summer, as 
well as on the stimulating feed commonly 
given during winter months. It may be 
stated in this connection that any influence 
or condition likely to induce milk fever 
will also be likely to induce difficult 
calving and retention of the afterbirth. 

Cattle do not suffer from milk fever 
when kept on the open range; neither does 
the range cow commonly retain her after- 
birth or have a difficult parturition. She 
is so strong and healthy that she may even 
eat her afterbirth with seeming impunity, 
whereas the cow of the milk fever con- 
tracting type does so at her peril and may 
die from the effects. Ailments such as we 
have mentioned here, and many more of 
like sort, are the penalty of unnatural 
living, feeding and environment. Could 
we prefectly maintain natural conditions, 
such diseases would be practically un- 
known, and so we must do everything pos- 
sible in that direction We cannot make 
conditions perfectly natural, but we may 
at least avoid those conditions which are 
most injurious. If pampering persists 
right along in the conduct of a dairy herd, 
or other herd, the owner is himself to 
a for what he is apt to term his “bad 
uck,”’ 

Some Preventive Measures 

To prevent milk fever, dry a cow off for 
at least six weeks before calving and for 
at least two months before the advent of 
the calf give her daily exercise out of 
doors. Cut the silage ration in half. Feed 
no rich grain or meal, but the bowels must 
at all times be kept active. To that end 
feed wheat bran and add a little flaxseed 
meal. Toward calving time increase the 
amount of flaxseed meal so as to have the 
bowels relaxed when the calf is to be born. 
Keep the stable cool, clean, light and per- 
fectly ventilated. Have the stall floor level 
and long enough to prevent the hind parts 
of the cow from hanging over the gutter 
and her hind legs from stepping or slipping 
into the gutter. If a cow is very valuable 
or has had a previous attack of milk fever 
allow her a roomy box stall for at least two 
months before calving. 

In spring and early summer feed the sus- 
ceptible cow in the yard and stable, or in 
a paddock where the graas is sparse. Do 
not allow her to pasture lush grass. Con- 


tinue her winter rations, so far aa 
hay and some silage or corn fodder are 
concerned, but do not feed corn 








heavily or other 
rich feed, and give 
bran and oilmeal 
as suggested. If a 
cow is very fat and 
at all constipated 
as calving time 
comes on, give her 
a handful o m 
salta once daily in 
water until her 
bowels respond 
freely, or if she is 
quite fat and con- 
stipated when the 
labor pains start 
give her at one dose 
a nd of epsom 
in threepintsof 
a water. That 
ne may prevent 
milk fever and it al- 
so will be likely to 
help the cow to get rid of her afterbirth. 
As soon as the calf is born the cow may 
have a drink of lukewarm water ee 
a quart or two of bran and a little fla 
meai, slightly salted, but she should not 
receive any rich, or bulky feed. Keep her 
uiet. Do not milk her out clean. Let 
the calf suck for the first three or four 
days, or strip away a little of the milk 
three or four times a day. Do not take it 
all. The blood seems to run to the udder 
when it is milked out clean and milk fever 
unconsciousness and ysis is due to 
lack of blood to the brain, not to rush of 
blood to the head (apoplexy) as many 


erroneously believe. 

If a cow hap to go down with milk 
fever—in which disease fever rarely is 
present—the modern treatment is to wash 
the udder clean, strip out the milk, then 
inflate each quarter in turn with air 
pumped in by means of a clean (sterilized) 
milking tube, small rubber tube and bulb 
syringe; or, in an emergency case, a 
cleansed bicycle pump may be used. If 
these instruments are not clean, infective 
matters may be carried into the udder 
and will set up ruinous garget. After a 
quarter has been inflated tie a wide tape 
around the teat to retain the air and then 
massage the quarters. If the cow does 
not get up inside of two or three hours, 
milk again and repeat the inflation treat- 
ment. Keep an unconscious cow prop 
upon her chest. If allowed to lie upon her 
side she will bloat and suffocate, or after 
recovery from milk fever may die of 
pasumonin due to feed getting into her 


ungs. Give no large dose of medicine to | 


an unconscious cow. She cannot swallow. 
It will be well to tap the bloated cow with 
a trocar and canula and rectal injections 
of soapy warm water may be given until 
the bowels move freely. 

If a cow does not expel her afterbirth 
promptly give her six to eight quarts of 
whole oats at one feed and inject into her 
womb two gallons of lukewarm water con- 
taining two teaspoonfuls of coal tar disin- 
fectant. Repeat the injection every six 
hours and if the afterbirth does not come 
away in forty-eight hours have it removed 
by hand. Watch the cow and about nine 
or ten days after removal of the afterbirth 
more of it may appear in the vagina and 
should be removed at once. If this is not 
done the cow may fail to breed. If an 
abnormal discharge flows from the vagina 
after removal of the afterbirth, or when 


| some of the afterbirth has been retained 


give a vaginal injection of two gallons of 
warm water containing two teaspoonfuls 
of permanganate of potash and repeat the 
injection once a day until the discharge 
becomes normal. Such injections may be 
iven by means of a fountain syringe or a 
ong, clean, half-inch rubber hose with 
large funnel inserted in one end and a long 
nozzle in the other end.—A. 8S. A. 
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General Roofing Mfg. Co. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Roofing and Building Papers. 
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VEALING A CALF 


“Thave a half Jersey and half Guernsey 
male calf and do not believe it would pay 
to raise it. Would you advise selling it 
in about fifteen days or would it Le profit- 
able to feed and fatten it for a few 
mornths?”—E. H. P., Mass. 

This calf had better be vealed at five 
or six weeks of age, since he will not be 
a desirable breeder, owing to the fact that 
he is a crossbred. The best way to roduce 
a good veal from this animal would be to 

w him to suck his mother although this 
would have something of a bad effect on 
the cow. If time and help permits, the 
cow may be milked out morning and 
evening and the fresh warm milk fed to 
the , enough being retained for table 
use. Calves should not be sold for veal 
under four weeks of age and there is a 
federal regulation against selling them 
under two weeks of age. 


BETTER PRICES FOR BUTTERFAT 
Continued from page 58 


t of creamery. In this attempt of 
e Nebraska farmers to establish a co- 
operative centralizer is to be seen the 
ginning of a movement to convert 
private centralizers to coo tive man- 
ment just as the Iowa, Wisconsin and 
innesota farmers converted private 
local factories to cooperative ones from 
1887 to 1895. 

In the minds of many it may seem that 
while a local factory may lend itself 
successfully to cooperation that the 
oulenient factory cannot do so. While 
there are no strictly cooperative cen- 
tralizer creameries in the United States 
there are numerous cooperative central- 
izers in New Zealand. In that country 
there are 181 creameries, 134 or 74% of 
which are cooperative. 

The average size of creamery is 417,000 
pounds output. Many of them make 
upward of 1,000,000 pounds of butter a 
year and have series of skimming stations 
quite similar to the centralizer 
companies of Nebraska and Kansas. From 
this evidence the farmers who patronize 
centralizers may take renewed hope. The 
low prices which they now receive may 
be substantially increased. But the im- 
provement of prices will come only after 
much effort has been expended on the 
part of the patrons themselves. The 
movement requires the establishment of 
a sufficient number of cooperative cen- 
tralizers to cause competition with the 
existing centralizers. Then with the 
improvement of the quality of cream 
stimulated by better prices the centralizer 
patrons will have reached a position where 
they can reap similar benefits to those 
which the local coo ive creamery 
patrons have been gaining for many vears. 


Use air slacked lime freely about the 
premises. It is one of the best disinfect- 
ants. Use it about the heg pens and sleep- 
ing quarters. It is a mighty good flea- 
chaser. 















A young livestock farmer and his assistant. Many 
a prosperous farmer owes his success to 





the in- 
terest developed by care and ownership of a calf. 4010-12 
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MORE BUTTERFAT IN MILK |S Prices 


Increasing the Percentage By Breeding 


N the work of 
selecting the 
best possible 

dairy sires, the best 
breeders have for 
a number of years 
given special at- 
tention to _hered- 
ity. At the be- 
ginning milk 
records served the 
purpose. By studying the milk records 
they got to know a little about the sire 
and dam and as time went on about the 
grandsires and granddams. As the years 
passed it became more and more helpful 
to consult these milk regords with regard 
to the selection of sires that descended 
from high producing ancestry. 

These early milk records only gave in- 
formation about the milk yield of the 
cows and stopped there. Some of the 
— desirable information was missing, 

, the amount of fat the milk contained. 
a) be cows of certain breeds began to pro- 
duce wonderful amounts of milk, but the 
percentage of fat was very low. Many 
dairy farmers began to find it difficult to 
produce milk that would meet the re- 
quirements of the city trade. The type 
and milk records of the cows were good 
in their way, but the end immediately in 
view was to increase the amount of fat 
in the milk and the milk records contained 
no information on this point. W hen seek- 
ing a breeding sire they said: ‘‘We know 
that the animal's sire and dam were from 
good milking ancestry, but if you can 
tell us something about 'the uality of the 
milk of the sire’s dam al granddams 
and the dam’s dam and granddams, that’s 
just what we want to know. We wanta 
sire that will help to raise the percentage 
of fat in the milk of our herd.” At that 
time there was no reliable method of 
obtaining facts along these lines and the 
breeder who was selecting a sire was 
obliged to take his chances. 

Babcock Tester Solved the Problem 

Then the Babcock tester came into 
existence and furnished the desired in- 
formation about the quality of the milk. 
These facts placed in the hands of the 
breeders of dairy cattle in the course of 
time enabled them to select the best 
animals for breeding purposes with 
greater accuracy. ‘Today, every success- 
ful breeder of dairy cattle knows that 
there is no safer road to the improvement 
of the quantity and quality of the milk 
than by studying the information fur- 
nished by the scales and Babcock tester. 

Before the Babcock tester came into 
general use many strains and families of 
dairy cattle had won excellent reputa- 
tions and owners of registered herds had 
invested liberally in such blood. In some 
cases their herds were much improved, and 
in others the improvement was very 
slight. Some breeders who had attached 
too much importance to breed type and 
milk yields and too little importance to 
the fat percentage had considerable diffi- 
culty in disposing of their surplus breed- 
ing animals. Dairymen were demanding 
cows that would produce richer milk. 

The percentage of fat in the milk is of 


particular importance in deciding the 
question of milk yield as, unlike the 
euantity of the milk produced, it is not 
influenced by the quantity or quality of 
the food. The fat percentage is thernfore 
an heredity characteristic. A few ex- 


amples of the results obtained by the use 
of sires from a line of rich milking an- 
cestry may throw some light on the ques- 
tion of hereditary influences behind the 
sire that influence the percentage of fat 
in the milk produced by the offspring. 
In Denmark, a country celebrated for 
the excellence of its dairy herds, the cows 











The Babcock tester is indispensable 


are nearly all Hol- 
stein-Friesians, 
with a very few 
Jersey herds. But 
the Danes, like the 
Hollanders, had for 
many years been 
increasing the milk 
flow by selecting 
the calves from 
cows which gsve 
the most milk and not paying any at- 
tention to the butterfat. Their cows 
sometimes gave 14,000 
year, but as a rule the milk was very thin. 
The dairymen sold their milk to the | f 
creamery for so much a hundred pounds. 
Then came the use of the Babcock tester 
and the business was changed in a very 
short time. 

The farmers formed associations with 


and hired a man to go from farm to farm 
and test the milk from each cow. The 
poor milking cows were by and by turned 
out and better cows put in their places. 
At the shows the judges are now paying 
more attention to the amount of milk 
and the fat percent than to the outward 
looks of the cow. In the creameries the 
milk is tested and the farmers are paid 
according to the amount of butterfat, so 
that it is to everybody’s interest to pro- 
duce rich milk. These small cow test 
associations have been working success- 
fully for more than twenty years. Since 
their beginning the quantity of milk re- 
quired to make a pound of butter has been 
reduced nearly three pounds, which plainly 
shows that the milk is getting richer. By 
selecting the calves from the richest milk- 
ing cows, and bringing the heifers to bulls 
only from a rich milking family, by fre- 
quently using the tester, they hace for 
each generation been adding a little to 
the fat percentage. 

Many will say that the work has 
progres sssed rather slowly, but we must 

ear in mind, when discussing the fat 
percentage that it is small fractions we are 
dealing with and that these small frac- 
tions count quite a bit on a large output. 
If we could reckon with a large advance 
with each generation it would not take 
long to reach the five percent butterfat 
standard, but of course that is impossible 
for a long time and, perhaps, undesirable 
to change the adaptability of the breed 
thru making too radical changes in the 
quantity and quality of the milk yield. 
Then, too, the higher we get the more 
difficult is every advance. It will be more 
difficult continually to find a bull with a 
still higher fat percent which can_ bring 
the development forward anew, but it 
can be done without doubt until an 
average of four percent fat is reached. 

Many of the most prominent breeders 
in America are making no effort to mt 
above the four percent fat standard. The 
market does not demand a richer milk and 
besides the increase in the percentage of 
fat is sure to be followed by a diminished 
quantity. ‘The demand for other milk 
products is also having its influence upon 
the demand for greater milk production 
rather than too great an increase in its 
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richness. Many economists are of the 
opinion that eventually cream will be 
considered merely a by-product; and the 
price of milk will be influenced largely by 
the demand for its other food nutrients. 
Some of the powdered milk factories now 
ship cream to the cities and call it a by- 
product. It,is to every dairy farmer's 
interest to breed his herd up to a fair 
standard in the production of butterfat, 





but it is doubtful if it will pay him to 





attempt to get above the four percent 
mark, unless he has a special market for | 
his milk.—C. B. Ford. 
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CREAMERY PATRONS’ RESPON- | 
SIBILITY 

The root of all the difficulties in secur- 
ing representative samples lies in a lack 
of care given to the cream on the average 
farm. If the patron himself took proper 
care of his cream and made an effort to 
have it in proper mechanical condition, 
homogeneous in body, before the hauler or 
creamery sampled it, the samples could 
not help being representative and the 
problem would be solved. While many 
progressive and intelligent dairymen ap- 
preciate the importance of this and take | 
pride in giving the cream the necessary 
care until it leaves the farm, the average 

atron takes little interest along these 
ines. 

This condition is largely due to face | Yi 
rance, and carelessness, as well as the fact 
that most creameries accept their patrons’ 
cream in any shape or condition without 
protest. It is obvious that much improve- 
ment might result from training the 
farmers how to properly take care of their 
cream, 

The hand separator should be so ad- 
justed and operated so as to deliver cream, 
testing about 40 percent fat. After sepa- | 
cation the cream should be cooled and | 
kept cool by setting the cans containing 
it in cold water. is will prevent its 
thickening due to souring. he cream 
should be stirred occasionally to prevent 
undue separation of the fat and the 
cream from drying on the surface. The 
cream should set in cold water both 
summer and winter. This will prevent its 
souring in summer and its freezing in 
winter. It should be delivered not less 
than twice a week in winter and three 
times insummer. Where it is sampled at 
the shipping station or creamery, it should 
be taken there in cans of the proper size. 
Small quantities of cream in large cans 
cause the cream to churn in transporta- 
tion, making the sampling difficult. If 
the cans are too full, the cream cannot be 
mixed readily before sampling. Proper 
attention by the creamery patron to these 
points, would make possible, correct 
sampling of the cream under all reason- 
able conditions.—P. T. 


WHAT IS OVERRUN? 

Overrun has a number of definitions. 
One man said it is the difference between 
profit and loss. Another creamery man 
said it is the difference between the butter- 
fat paid for and the butter sold. While 
both of these definitions are correct in a 
certain sense, overrun is, strictly speaking 
the amount of salt, curd and moisture in- 
corporated in the butter during the work- 
ing. 

A good buttermaker does not go below 
16 percent overrun and may go as high 
as 25 percent but when. it goes that high 
there is something wrong as will be 
shown. We will >», * with say 400 
pounds of cream testing 25 percent. This 
will give 100 pounds of pure butterfat to 
begin with. Phe federal government pro- 
hibits 16 percent moisture in butter, so 
to be safe only 15.6 percent moisture 
should be incorporated and this is a little 
high for tub butter. Then, if 41% percent 
salt is added the finished produce will | 
have about 2% percent. About 2 percent 
of the salt is lost in working in the or- 
dinary churn. A good buttermaker may | 
incorporate as high as 80 percent of the | 
salf but this is seldom done. About all 
of the curd in the cream will be worked 
in, which will make about 3 percent in 
the butter. The moisture, salt, and curd 
will make 21.1 pounds to add to the e+ 
terfat making 121.1 pounds of butter. t| 
can be plainly seen then that the ov saint | 
is 21.1 percent in this case. 

There is just one legitimate way to 
increase the overrun and that is by adding 
more salt and this cannot be done with | 
butter that is to be sold on an eastern | 
market.—C. A. V. 
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Cream Separators 


fuses 


are by far the 


most economical 


R lis economy is never short-sighted. 


PRICE with VALUE. 


It never con: 


PRICE is what you pay for an article—what you 


put into it. 


VALUE depends upon the amount and quality of ser- 
vice the article gives you—what you get out of it. 


You get by far the 
buy a De Laval—BE 


SERVICE than any other separator. 


From the standpoint of its greater ome | 
the most economical cream separator to buy, anc 


satest actual VALUE for your money when you 
SAUSE it will give you much better and longer 


alone the De Laval is 
when you also take into 


consideration its cleaner skimming, easie r running, greater capacity and 


less cost for repairs, the price of the ‘ 


‘cheapest”’ 


is most exorbitant compared with that of the De Laval. 


And there is no reason why you should let its FIRST COST stand in 
the way either, because the De Laval may be purchased on such liberal 
terms that it will actually pay for itself out of its own savings. 


machine on the market 


A De Laval catalog to be had for the asking tells more fully why the 
De Laval is the most economical cream separator, or the nearest local 
De Laval agent will be glad to explain this and many other points of De 


Laval superiority. 


If you don’t know the nearest local 


write the nearest De Laval main office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 
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29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
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RAISING CALVES BY HAND) 


By H. H. SHEPARD 





AISING a 

calf by hand 

is not done 
for the health of 
the owner, nor for 
the fun of it, nor 
for the good of the 
ealf, but for the 
sole purpose of sav- 
ing rich cream. 
Only dairy calves 
are raised by 
hand, and the best 
female calves at 
that, except veals 
and choice registered males. There 
is nothing lke mother’s milk, 


whole and warm direct from the mother. | to a gruel. Linseed meal costs but about 


All good farmers now know that the) 
most economical way to grow a prime 
calf, pig, colt, or other animal is to never 
allow it to lose an ounce of its baby fat, | 
but to keep it continually satisfied with | 
the best feed it can have. Valuable baby 
beeves are produced by allowing them to 
take all the milk as long as their mothers 
give milk. In some cases with extra fine 
stock, nurse cows are employed to furnish 
the calves more milk than their mothers 
give. 

However, with dairy cattle we cannot 
afford to feed calves whole milk all thru 
their nursing period. It would be too 
expensive, and the cows would return us 
no profit. The calves would consume more 
whole milk than they are worth, at least 
in most cases. We must remove from the 
milk the fat, which has a high market 
value, and give the calf separated milk, 
which contains water, protein and ash. 
The cream taken from the milk is a 
nourishing food, and the calf really should 
have it for its best growth, but the protein 
and ash in the separated milk are the 
essential foods for the young animal, and 
it can live and grow on them alone. If 
there is any profit to be made in ordinary 
dairying it comes from the sale of cream 
or butter. Skimmilk is cheap, and in 
many places has no market value at all. 

Don't Be in a Hurry to Wean 

The calf that is to be raised by hand 
should be allowed to remain with its 
mother for at least two days, while three 
or four days will be better. During this 
time the milk is not fit for human use, 
altho it is the very best food the infant 
calf can have to start its digestive organs 
working normally. The calf might as well 
have all this milk it will take without 
human attention, as the surplus is fit 








only for pig or poultry feed. Some claim | 
that a calf to be raised by hand should 
be separated from its mother before it 
has ever nursed, as then it will never find 
out what its real mother is, and hence will 
never seek her and give trouble. We have 
found in raising many calves by hand that 

it is just as well to separate the cow and 

calf after two or three days, and that the 

calf can be taught to drink easily at this 

age. It is always better for the calf to! 
have its mother’s milk direct from the 

udder for the first days. It will soon 

forget the mother if they are separated | 
out of sight of each other and never al- 
lowed to come close together. 

Until the calf is about two weeks old it 
must have whole milk, preferably three 
times a day. After that separated milk 
may be gradually substituted for whole 
milk till at three weeks of age the calf is 
receiving nothing but skimmilk. The 
best way to feed the skimmilk ‘3 to sepa- 
rate as quickly as possible after milking, 
and feed directly from the separator while 
the milk is fresh and warm. If a noon 
feed is given, of course the milk must be 
warmed, and it is well for right young 


|ments to the skimmilk diet, they need 





calves to warm fresh separated milk a 
little. It is natural and best for them 


to have blood- 
warm food. 

The hand-fed 
ealf will thrive 
right well on skim- 
milk alone if it is 
fed regularly and 
abundantly, it 
will grow tter 
and mature into a | 
larger and more 
profitable cow if | 
some good supple. | 
mentary feed is'| 
used. The best | 
feed to add to skimmilk for calves that 
we have found is linseed meal cooked 


three cents a pound by the one hundred 
pound bag, or about one-tenth as much 
as butterfat, and it is almost as good for 
the calf as the latter. 

At first in feeding linseed meal with 
skimmilk only a spoonful or two should 
be added at a feed, this to be gradually 
increased till about a pint of the gruel 
is used when the calf is five to six weeks 
ald. Linseed meal gruel for calf feed is 
made by stirring the dry meal in boilin 
water, the se7-2 as for making cornmea 
mush, allowing it to cook ten or fifteen 
minutes. A quantity can be made at a 
time and kept to be mixed and warmed 
with the milk when needed. Cornmeal, 
shorts, bran and shorts mixed, and a 
variety of similar ground feeds may be 
used in this way with good results, but 





we have found that none are as good as | 


linseed meal gruel. It is an excellent food | 
and fine for the bowels, being mildly 

laxative, but perfectly safe. Some of 

our neighbors have been using commercial 

calf feeds and report good results. 

The next best substitute for cream 
taken from milk for calf feed is shelled corn 
which is cheaper than any of the meals. 
At four to five weeks old hand-fed calves 
can be readily taught to eat shelled corn, 
and they soon learn to like it very much. 
It is a fat-producing feed, the same as 
cream, and will make the calves fat and 
vigorous. Corn is a great energy food, 
and the young animal must have energy 
to thrive. Unlike older cattle, the young 
calf has the power to grind and fully 
disgest corn, none of the grains passing 
thru whole, showing that full value is 
derived from the shelled corn. 

During the summer hand-fed calves 
should be allowed to run in a pasture by 
themselves where they can secure what 
green feed they will eat. In the winter 
they should be given fine, choice hay to 
nibble at and eat as they grow older. 
They soon learn to eat both hay and 
grain, and in furnishing these as supple- 


never become real hungry. The young 
stomach should never be empty. 

While the calf is young the vessels 
from which it eats must be cleaned and 
scalded and sunned to kill germs that 
cause scouring and similar troubles. 


SPRING FEEDING 

Fortunate are the feeders of dairy cattle 
who have wisely provided an ample 
amount of palatable feed for the early 
spring mont At this time the appetite 
of the dairy cow begins to lag and feeds 
which were eaten with a relish in the fall 
and winter have but little attraction now. 
It is always a good plan to feed the poorer 
class of feed while the appetite is good and 
to save the brightest clover or alfalfa and 
the soundest corn for those trying months 
just before grass. Ordinarily it will pay 
where gooa palatable feed is not on hand 
to purchase such stuff as is needed to main- 
tain the milk flow until the cows can be 
turned out to graze. Larger returns from 
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very light fence. Before you 
ase buy get the lowest factory to 
Tri {oS h carbon, 
Ti+ pen rth, strength, 
aase coil spring steel fence, wire 
44 2 vily i before woven. 
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1 Our fences been Ww 
don’t deceive but tee. Special atten- 
tion to full car-load Send for freecatalog. 


The Tiger Fence Co., 416- A Broadway, Waukesha, Wis. 
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@ @inch high fence; 
16% c. a rod for 47-in. 
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AGE TO BREED DAIRY HEIFERS 

Some dairy farmers say the heifer 
should not be bred to become a mother 
until she is three years of age; others say 
two and one-half years, and others are 
firm in the belief that two years is the 
proper time; all these men are honest in 
their belief, but all of them sometimes 
fail to realize their hopes. The various 
arguments in favor of breeding the heifer 
at different ages have made interesting 
reading and helped to fill the papers, but 
the writer has failed to find one sound 
reason for breeding the dairy heifer at 
~~ particular age. 

n the first place there is not a dairy 
farmer in the country capable of dictating 
the exact age at which the heifer should 

me a mother. The inherited ten- 
dencies she possesses and those of her 
ancestry, together with the food and care 
she has received will give us an idea of 
when the proper time comes to start her 
on the road to maternity. Bred as our 
dairy heifers are w produce milk in large 
uantity, rich in solids, we must breed 

m at a younger age than is the case 
with heifers b for beef production, or 
shy-breeding and ess is sure to 
increase. 

It is a mistaken idea that early breeding 
weakens constitutional vigor or seriously 
dwarfs the size. While it is true under an 
improper or insufficient diet, whenever a 

nerous and proper system of feeding 

as been practiced, there is no evidence to 
support that belief, and we do not find 
animals seriously dwarfed in size when 
the for maturity arrives. All that 
early Fecedia g does is to make a demand 
for more food, as two lives will be jeopard- 
ized, if it is not furnished. After the 
young heifer becomes a mother she should 
given an —— to recuperate and 

w before being bred for her next calf. 

any practical breeders find it advan- 
tageous to breed their heifers quite young 
and develop them largely during the period 
between their first and second f ing. 
By giving them a long milking period and 
feeding them generously the milking habit 
is greatly intensified and they make a 
better growth than is the case when 
nature is thwarted by holding back its 
calls for motherhood. To insure a mother 
and a long period of usefulness in the 
dairy, we cannot ignore the first calls of 
nature beyond a very limited period, or 
we must expect shy-breeders and sterilit 
in our cows as soon as they come to f 
maturity. It is not the cow that became 
@ mother at a tender age that becomes 
sterile at five or six years of as often 
as it is the cow that was held back for a 
year or more after she was ready to breed. 

In nine out of ten cases when we find 
a weak, dwarfed condition in the early 
bred heifer we find that she has not been 
fed as her physical needs required. It 
was the lack of proper bone, muscle and 
blood building foods that caused the weak 
and dwarfed condition and not the early 
motherhood. A _ careful study of the 
a records in some of the best 

erds of registered dairy cattle in the 
country show that it is the early bred 
heifer that comes back year after year with 
a good calf and makes a creditable milk- 
record.—L. J. M. 


SONG OF THE HAND SEPARATOR 
Pull away, my lusty, 
I’m your right hand trusty, 
Pull away, pull away, pull away! 
I’m the best invention 
To focus man's attention 
To the cow that makes the old farm pay 


She’s the tried and trusty, 
Pull away, my lusty, 
Pull away, pull away, pull away! 
See the shining money 
That from pastures sunny 
She and I together make each day. 


ne ory my lusty, 

n't let me get rusty 

Pull away pull away, pull away! 
only let me, 

Wash and feed and pet me 

will bring the 
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“Velvet” For Dairymen 


Is the title of our new book which tells how to get more cream- 
money with less work. “Too good to be true” you say? Scientists 
have shown through thousands of tests that 19 out of 20 separators 
are turned below normal speed. In every old type separator, the 
milk flows steadily into the bowl. When the speed drops, there’s too 
much milk for the reduced separating force. A lot of the cream 
escapes into the skim milk, 


THE NEW 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION -FEED 


mm inflo ‘ad ahd wy i ~ a ie 
inflow o' an ing f al 
balance each other t,- - Gan ond hous 
evenly. When turned faster, more milk flows into 
the bowl and the job is finished sooner. Fast or slow, 
the creamisalwaysof even thickness. The three-piece 
tubular bow! is easily cleaned—has no discs to wash. 
Our new book, “Velvet” for Dairymen is ready. It's 
free. Write today to Dept. 8. 

The Sharples Separator Co. 
Also Sharples Milkers and Gasoline Engines 
West Chester ~ Pennsylvania 
Chicago San Francieco Portland Toronto 



















wealth for which you pray. 
—Eugene Secor. 


Auto-Oiled Windmill 


ALL WORKING PARTS I 


and flooded with oi! from the supply in the case, 
which needs repienishing only once a year. 



















Don’t waste your time 
climbing to oil an old mill. Re- 
place it, on your old tower, with an Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor which will last you a lifetime and furnish 
you an abundance of water. 


IT NEEDS ATTENTION ONLY ONCE A YEAR. 


Write for Folder-Hanger. It tells all about Auto-Oiled Aer- 
motors and Easy-To-Build-Up Towers. 














6O DAYS FREE TRIAL 


ABSOLUTE. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED OR NO PAY 


3% HP $49.80 
4% HP $69.90 
7HP $96.85; 9HP $139.65 
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PALATABLE AND DIGESTIBLE 
DAIRY FOODS 
The dairy farmer who has not learned 
the superior feeding value of palatable 
and digestible feedstuffs is not likely to 
give the forethought and labor necessary 


to produce and harvest the best. He will 
not make an effort to improve the feeding 
value of his home-grown feeds, because 
he has too low an ideal of the highest 
quality within reach. The purpose of 
these ines is to call attention to the im- 
portance of harvesting, curing and pre- 
serving in the best possible manner the 
food crops grown for the dairy herd. 

It is sad to see a good crop of clover or 
alfalfa made into poor hay or a good crop 
of corn put into the silo and come out a 
sour and sickening mess of dust and 
mould. Such feeds may be consumed by 
animals whose senses of smell and taste 
have been deprave d by excesses, but they 
are to cause digestive ailments, 
abortion and low vitality in the herd. 

Man’s ignorance of animal functions 
too often considers the qualities of 
palatability and digestibility of no im- 
portance. Because dairy cows are kept 
confined in a stable where they cannot 
use their instinctive pre ference in the 
choice of feeds, hunger leads them to eat 
n things which are by no means 
Bult ible to their needs and which they 
cannot completely digest and assimilate. 
The chemist may analyze hay and oats, 
ur and musty silage or heated grains 
and report as high a percentage of nu- 
trients as is found in the sound, sweet 
fodder and grains that the painstaking 
farmer delights in storing in his barns, 
silos and grain bins for his cattle. His 
interest in maintaining the health of his 
cattle leads him to notice the relish with 
which they eat the fragrant, bright hay, 
the succulent silage and sound sweet 
grain that he has taken pride in growing, 
harvesting and storing. He cares nothing 
for the analysis of the chemist which gives 
as high a feeding value to the immature 
frosted and mouldy silage, or the coarse 
fibrous hay, but his crucial test of the 
value of his feed is in the sweetness, 
soundness and the freedom from musti- 

mould and bad odors that indicate 
inferiority for maintaining cattle, young 
and old, in health and thrift. 

He knows that dusty and mouldy hay, 
sour and mouldy silage and heated grains 
not ¢ nly lack the Pp ilatability that belongs 
to the most wholesome feeds but that 
they are a prolifie source of ailments and 
disorders to which properly fed dairy 
animals are not subject. It is true 
that the highest grade of hay and fodder 
cannot be made every year, yet the ma- 
jority of seasons in the middle west are 
such that the careful dairy farmer can 
generally provide sweet and properly 
cured hay, good silage and wholesome 


sure 


inv 


— 
’ 


ness, 
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grain feeds, and after growing such feeds 
and giving them a fair trial he will find 
the extra labor required to secure them 
worth the effort and expense. With him 
when the harvest comes, his chief aim wi 
be how well he can cure and preserve his 
crops for feeding. ‘The market values 
of first and third and fourth quality hay 
and grains are fairly accurate measures of 
their actual feeding value, which should 
include not only the question of the 
support of the animals but the thrift, 
vigor and freedom from those ailments 
which follow the use of unsound feeds. 
The only true means of ascertaining the 
digestibility of dairy feedstuffs is to feed 
|them to our cows and note results, and 
jnot base their value upon chemical 
janalysis entirely. The chemist can tell 
us how much crude protein, fats and 
carbohydrates a feed carries but he can- 
be tell until after definite digestion ex- 
yeriments how much of these are available 
for nutrition. We should not only know 
the composition of a new feeding material, 
but we should know how it nourishes our 
‘animals. Many claim that alfalfa is 
\fully as valuable pound for pound as 
wheat bran because it carries about as 
much protein as we find, or should find 
in a ton of bran, and that it may be use 
to replace bran and other concentrates 
that carry a like quantity of protein. 
This is a proposition that is not true in 








| 





common feeding on the dairy farm. 

A comparison of closely allied feeding | 
stuffs is a fair measure of their compara-| 
tive feeding values, but it is not so when 
comparing the different kinds and classes 
of animal foods. It is true that alfalfa 
and wheat bran carry about the same 
percentages of protein, but in wheat bran 
eight-tenths of the protein is digestible, 
while less than seven-tenths of the protein 
in the alfalfa hay is digestible. Protein 
in oat hay is not the complete, finished 
protein of grain oats. Protein in corn 
stover is not as nutritive as the protein 
in the grain of the plant. The chemist | 
tells us that silage and alfalfa make a 
balanced ration and the milk yield should 
be satisfactory. Practical feeding experi- 
ence proves that the milk flow can be 
materially increased by feeding a few 
pounds of concentrates. Hence it pays to 
feed some of the more easily digested 


grain feeds with the clover or alfalfa hay 
and corn silage when the cows can — 


good use of them.—L. J. M. 
COW RECORDS VALUABLE 


Sentiment is giving way to sense when | 
it comes to buying cows, just as it will in 
buying anything which goes into farm 
equipment. 

Only those who have “money to burn’ 
can afford to buy a “pig in a poke” or a| 
cow with unknown milk records. Here! 
is an example of how it pays to take a! 
few seconds to put down the milk 
of cows at every milking: 


? 


steins, the cows without records averaged 
$288 per head of 187 sold. But in these 
sales were 171 cows that had official | 
milk records to back them, and the 
average price paid for these was $465. For 
the time it took to keep records, the 
farmers got $177 a cow as pay for this| 
extra work. | 

At these sales 184 heifers from cows 
without records, sold at an average of 
$209, while 133 from cows with official 
records sold at an average price of $341. 
This makes $132 to add to the $177 as 
pay for keeping milk records. Can any 
dairyman with good cows afford to throw 
away $309 at a sale because he cannot 
satisfy the buyer as to the possibilities 
of a cow or heifer? Think this over.— 
A. 8S. 

Every advertisement accepted by Suc- 
cessful Farming is backed by our guar- 
antee of reliability. You need not hesi- 
tate to deal with any advertiser in Suc- 
cessful Farming, 
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In Illinois at five public sales of Hol-| MADE 
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“ALLWORK’ 
Light Tractor 


A Four-Wheel Tractor 
as aHorse 

A simple, durable, powerf: 
selling at i ily afford. 
Eee ns ar 

i ve! - D. a 
R “7 at drawbar. “Shwo-spsed trans- 
mission working in_ oil, automobile 
type front axle, roller-bearing rear 
tected from dust and 


















POST HOLE 
- AUGER 


ise pest halen Santer chan tho men be 
ind can set posts, without hard bacle- 
breaking labor. Digs wells also. 






steel biades 

DIGS QUICK 
saves time and trouble. Don’t be 
mposed upon. Refuse the poorly made, 
flimsy imitations. A poor is dear 
st any price. Reliable dealers sell the 


i q ited, * teed Iwan’* 
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TWAN BROTHERS 
1510 Prairie Ave., South Bend, Inds 


Forty-one inches 
‘igh at 20¢ per foot 
—posts, line rail- 
ing, silver bronzed 
ornaments,topbraided 
wire and wire fence 
filler included. Chick- 
i wire. 
d line rail 


t—made from heavy, 


vaniz 


en tigh’ 

ner and gate posts 3 inches—line posts an 

inches in diameter. Catalog contains 44 designs of 
‘arm, Walk and 


beautiful yard fence. Full line of Fi 
at extra- 

ordinary low prices with 

amoney back guarantee. 
































Get our beautiful free ==: r 
illustrated catalog. sss- 
Kokomo Fence Machine Co. pssssesi 





















































Send me your nameand I"!lsend you, 
absolutely tree, blue-print plansand com- 
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DUMPS Like a Shovelt 
po Digs swells, pest Sacles or holes 
er any purpose. 
STANDARD WELL BORING OUTFIT 


Digs a 40 ft. nf day. Willgo asd 
‘ as loo ft,Pure sparkling water all the year 
wells for 


from a nm cfit’’ well. 

JS Make $20 a day aoleors. Our fius- 
trated booklet tells you sil about it, Bnclose 
2e stamp to cover postage, Write NOW. 


Standaro Auger Co.,62-P, W.34th St, Chicago 


WILL ADVANCE EXPENSES AND PAY 


STRAIGHT Soot. Sut, £1000, 
lished firm, 


assing. Staple line. Old 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
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APRIL DAIRY PROBLEMS 
Grazing is becoming available in all 
arts of the cornbelt. When the grass is 
t, every cow should be in condition to 
o out to pasture and produce a full 
flow of milk, as the first two months of 
grazing afford a more complete use of 
pasture than any other time during the 
season. It is the early grazing, too, that 
does the most good in getting the cows well 
conditioned for a profitable milkin omgees 
It is always a perplexing problem to 
make the change from winter feeding to 
grass without checking the yield of milk 
and decreasing the yield of grass during 
the summer. This problem is greatly 
simplified if we have an abundance of 
silage. This furnishes the succulence that 
grass does and makes the change more 
gradual. If silage is available one can 
afford to keep the cows off until it 
becomes hardened. Nor is it much of a 
problem if one has plenty of hay and 
grain. He can continue winter feeding 
until grass gets a good start in the pas- 
tures and he will be wise in so doing. It 
means a loss to turn cattle out to pasture 
early and allow it to be -—- so closely 
that the grass cannot make a satisfactory 
growth during the months when it is most 
Severe losses can be avoided if 
we continue feeding our cows in the barn 
until the grass becomes fit for grazing 
and the weather fit for the stock to be out 
"Tie cong ene af young sod 1 
e@ spring care yo is a 
very important factor in potting them well 
started. Calves should not be put out to 
grass until it becomes hardened, and then 
only for a few hours at a time until their 
Ggeative systems become sufficiently de- 
veloped to take nourishment from it. 
Green, watery mm has a weakeni 
effect upon the calves’ systems and shoul 
be avoided during the early part of their 
lives. There is one mtg 1 germ in favor 
of raising calves during winter; and 
that is they are kept inside until they get 
a good start before they are turned out to 
shift for themselves. ‘ 
On many farms considerable attention 
should be devoted to traini 
heifers that have freshened. 
ment of calving and the new order of 
things makes them uneasy and frequently 
tries our patience. This excitability must 
be worn off, their udders carefully manip- 
ulated and looked after and their teats 
jas penn sufficiently to resist friction 
and squeezing. 
Te Indochn totaly um yield of milk the 
calves should be removed from them 
within a few days and they should be 
earefully trained in the milk-giving by a 
skilled milker, one who has tience 
and one who knows how to stimulate the 
activities in the cells of the udder. A 
poor milker is one of the surest means of 
ruining the heifer’s prospects as a dairy 
matron.—C. B. F. 


BETWEEN DRY FEED AND GRASS 

April is usually the hardest month on 
milk cows. Every warm day brings the 
eh et pee pe Oe tae 
& cow can sme ar Py ay, they by 
no longer tastes good to her. Corn fodder 
is getting “old” now and is not relished 
as it was during cold weather. i 
alfalfa or clover hay fills well 
cancy.” While the price of butterfat 
begins to feel the effect of cheaper feed 
that is coming in grass, it still pays to 
feed considerable bran this month. By 
keeping the herd right up to top notch, 
on near es dry feed will do it, the slump 
that occurs when there is not yet grass 
but a great hankering for it is not so 


t. e like to have the best feed the 





Paint mena 
the value of this 
farn]200 





In a recent issue of the Farmer’s Guide of Huntington, Ind., 
Mr. George White tells an interesting story of how painting 
increased the value of an 80-acre farm in White County, 
Indiana, $1,200. We agree with Mr. White when he calls 
it “‘an abiding witness to the efficacy of fresh paint as an 
enhancer of farm values.”’ 

But this is only a single example of the way in which an 
attractive, durable, weather-proof paint like SWP quickly 
increases the value of farm property. Painting with SWP is 
always a profitable investment, never an expense. 


The ABC of Home Painting 


A wonderful book—the only ome of its kind—which tells you in simple words 
ust how to paint or varnish everything around the farm. Indexed and 
illustrated in color. 


Send for a copy—it is free 


HERWIN-WILLIAM 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Sales Offices and Warehouses fa principal cities. Best dealers everywhere. 
Address all inquiries 10665 Canal Rd., N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
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” Bicycles 

Magny Baye El gateh vee. Also, full 
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for UNE MONTH'S FREE TRIAL. This wont 


you may select, 

with Coaster-Brakes, Inner Tubes, Hlectric 
Lighting Outfits, all the newest ideas in 
Bicycle equipment and as well as the Repair Perts and Combination Offers for refitting 
your old Bicycle--all shown fully illustrated, at HALF US JAL PRICES. Our new Catalogue is 
the largest ever issued by any Bicycle concern. Even if you do not need a new Bicycle now, or 
Repair Parts, Tires, etc., for your old Bicycle, you need this Catalogue to tell you the prices you 


should pay when you do buy. 
RIDER soa canine ide Agent oNOuR = toe can tee 









and young men in all of the country are riding 


particular style suited to own needs. Bo 

Rangers” and tak codon teens their friends. os output, ected methods and machinery 
enable us to sell ““quality’’ Bicycles at prices below all competitors. 
¥. Do not delay. A postal pepsesh Sp sac of ous cent will bring you the big 





arm affords left to feed just before the 
beginning of the pasture season.—H. H. 
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MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept.C-129, - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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REARING VIGOROUS CHICKS 


By R. B. ELLIS 








HE successful rearing of chicks is of | 

first importance. If their growth is 

retarde 4 it is bound to show in the | 
final results of the layers. Many people | 
think that only early chicks have any | 
chance of maturing into profitable layers, 
but I have know n May and June Leghorn 
chicks to produce better winter layers than 
April ones, because the weather conditions 
early in the season impaired the growth of 
the youngsters. 

The first essential in chick raising is, of 
course, to have a good brooding device. 
There are many of these on the market. 
I think the best ones for raising chicks in 
large broods are the coal- burnin colony 
stoves which have been pe rfected during 
the last few years, and Pinewe will take 
care of 300 to 500 chicks in great style. 

The first food for chicks should consist 
of bread crumbs moistened with sweet 
milk and squeezed out well. A little of 
this should be given, but none left around 
to sour and cause bowel trouble; therefore, 
feed in dishes or pans of some sort. ‘The 
next feed should consist of hard boiled | 
eggs chopped up, shell and all, with bread 
crumbs—about one-fifth of the bulk 
should be egg. This food should be given 
about every three hours and water should 
be kept before the chicks constantly. They 
should be encouraged to take some grit; 
in fact, a little could be sprinkled on the 
bread and egg mixture. 

Do not overfeed. Only feed what the 
chicks will eat up eagerly in ten minutes. 
In recent years a new method of feeding | 
chicks has come into practice and in rais- 
ing them on a large scale it is economical 
in time and labor. This is known as the 
deep litter feeding method. It consists of 
having litter to the depth of four to six 
inches and mixing in the litter quite a 
large quantity of chick feed—about half 
a pound for each chick. The chicks will 
learn to scratch for this chick feed and will 
really feed themselves. automatically. 
This insures exercise and keeps the chic ks 
active, happy and steadily growing. This 
is a very important thing. Always beware 
of a dumpy brood. Get them moving. 

The Water Supply 
One of the great essentials in successful 
chick raising is to have pure water, fre- 

uently renewed. The water fountains 
should be washed out thoroly in some kind 
of disinfecting mixture at least once a day, 
and the water should be renewed four or 
five times a day. I have always found it 
advisable to use a little five percent 
carbolic acid solution in the drinking water 
—say, two or three tablespoons to ten 
quarts. This is just enough of a germicide 
to kill any diarrhea germs and yet does not 
sufficiently affect the taste of the water to 
make the chicks avoid it. 

We have now come to the question of 
heat. A reasonable amount of heat is 
necessary to raise chicks. A temperature 
running over 100 degrees is very weaken- 
ing. Many a good brood is spoiled because 
of overheating. Chilling is just as bad. 
I like to start the chicks at about 95 
degrees and gradually reduce the tem- 
perature each week about five degrees, 
until 80 degrees is reached. This, however 





is where one’s judgment must be used. 
Study 
mometer. 
heat is about right. 


the chicks rather than the ther- 
If they seem comfortable, the 
If not, it is too high 





that must demand your very serious con- 
sideration. Doctors and students of 
hygiene are coming more and more to 





Incidentally, it would be a 
good idea to test every thermometer you 


or too low. 


get for accuracy. Do not take it for 
granted that they are all right, especially 
since the war has broken out, as most, of 
the good thermometers used to come from 
Germany. I understand that the ordinary 
domestic makes are rather poor stuff. 
Fresh air and ventilation are matters 


understand the need for fresh air for any 
living being. Some poultry raisers advo- 
cate the copious use of fresh air in curing 
such diseases as roup. It is certain that 
you will have much ess roup if you house 
your poultry in fresh air houses. You 
must careful that the air under the 
hover is as pure as the air outside the 
hover, and y% et, on the other hand, you 
must avoid rafts. Just use your common 
sense. Watch the chicks to see if they 
seem comfortable and happy, and do not 
take chances. You must remember that 
the chicks are breathing the air upon the 
floor and not the air five feet up which tem 
inhale. Therefore, get down on the 

and see how it seems. Remember that 
carbonie acid is the poisonous portion of 
the air that is exhaled by any living being, 
and that this carbonic acid is four percent 
heavier than air, which will cause it to 
settle to the floor. Hence, in any ventila- 
tion scheme for chicks, it is good to have 
some openings right down on the floor 
for the purpose of getting rid of carbonic 
acid gas. 

Nothing is more important in chick rais- 
ing than absolute cleanliness. It ig just 
as true as in — raising. Babies raised 
under filthy conditions show a tremen- 
dous mortality, ranging on the East Side 
in New York as high as 50 percent of all 
children born. It is equally true of chicks 
raised under dirty conditions, especially 
under the hovers where they sleep at night. 


Things should be kept clean. What is out 
of sight is apt to be out of mind. Unless 
you get down and look under the hover, or 
smell under it, you are not apt to notice 
thatitisdirty. You must make a practice 
of lifting the hover up each day, and look- 


ing under it and cleaning out thoroly. 
If you can air the hover and turn the in- 
side of it upwards and allow the sunlight 
to shine on it a portion of the day, you 
will do well, because the direct rays of 
the sun have a wonderfully purifying 
effect. 

Exercise is necessary for growing chicks 
—in fact, for all kinds of chickens, il) ZeX, 200 EGG HATCHER $2°73 $3 





flock of layers that does not exercise will 
never lay well. If you use the deep litter 
feeding method for the chicks, you will 
have provided a means for insuring exer- 
cise; you make them work for their living, | So xeeeseesseeessese rene 
and they will ~~ to sturdier youngsters 
and to a much heavier bunch of chicks 
than if they are just fed by hand. This 
deep litter feeding method is good, but 
you must watch things to see that they 
work all right. Do not expect anything 
to work automatically—except trouble. 

A sufficient supply of green food, animal 
food, charcoal ond grit is necessary besides 
the grain ration. Green food is most 
necessary. A very fine green food is lawn- 
mower grass clippings, fed daily in the 
morning and never allowed to remain 
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around and get wilted. You might ar- 
range to cut a part of your lawn each day. 
These little bits of extra care for chicks are 
what lead to success. 

Contact with mother earth is a thing 
which chicks need. Do not confine them 
to the house exclusively beyond the first 
week. Let them out sooner if the weather 

rmits—say, the fourth day. As the 
»rood grows, always try to get them out a 
portion of each day. You can have no 
idea how important this is, and what a 
wonderfully exhilarating effect it will have 
upon the chicks unless you have tried it. 
This does not mean that should let 
them get out in bad weather and stand 
around and get chilled. A severe chill 
may permanently set back a thriving 
bunch of chicks; but it does really mean 
that you are to mother them; stay around 
while they are out for a short while, and 
then shoo them in before they are at all 
“= : repared to act 

you are not p: as nurse- 
maid to the brood of chicks, my very 


ing $0 he ide wae yen Oy © ee 
them artificially. If you take 
pe away from — _ oe 
and your care must supply 
link. You can give it food and heat and 


g 
is : next to that, oats sown in the 
run a couple of weeks before the chicks are 


too sunny 
and should be — with some form of 
shade. The ideal spot for raising chicks 
is an old orchard covered with ass but 
everybody cannot have this. You must 
have some form of shade, however. No 
one can do his best work under the broiling 
sun, and you must not expect a growing 
chick to have the hardihood that a man 





has not. A very good rule to follow is— 
-do not submit your chicks to conditions | 
which you would not tolerate for yourself. 
In this connection, one of the conditions 
necessary to the growing of brooder chicks 
successfully is that they must be kept free 
from liceand other vermin. If your houses 
are new and the brooder equipment is new, 
there will be little cause for anxiety in this 
respect; but if you are raising the chicks in 
an old house it is very apt to be lice 
infected, and you will have to adopt some 
Vigorous — for ——— the a 
either by fumigating or by spraying. You 
cannot Tumignte secestaiclig unless the 
house can be made absolutely air-tight, | 
which usually cannot be done. Hence, 
you are forced to resort to spraying or 
whitewashing. Take you choice of these 
methods; in either case, do it with great | 
thoroness; in fact, to be on the safe side, 
do it twice. 
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| Make Yours a No-Drudgery Kitchen |i 
O IT with a New Perfection Oil Cook | 
if Stove. You won’t have to carry wood,' : 
"Coal or build fires, carry ashes or pick up b 
kindling. The New Perfection gives a flame ; 
as clean and as quickly regulated as gas, at less 
; than the cost of either coal or gas. You can 
cook anything on it, and cook it well. 
Over 2,000,000 New Perfections are in use—more than 
all other oil stoves put together. The reason for this 
nation-wide approval is the long blue chimney, which is 
found on the New Perfection. This chimney is as neces- ; 


sary on an oil stove, to insure a clean, odorless flame, as : 
the long glass chimney on a lamp. 
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Every man owes an oil stove to his wife. It will save her 
work. It will save him money. But be sure it is the oil 4 
stove with the long blue chimney. if 


New Perfections 

are sold in many : 
PERFEGTION|-= 22] | 
most good ¥ x 

Ol} Prices from $3.00 up. 4 


THE CLEVELAND FOUNDRY CO., 7551 Platt Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Also in Canada by the Write Dept. R for free catalogue 
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Ovens — Portable 
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made 
z Perfection Stove 5 and__ booklet, t Every 
Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. Woman Should Know.” 




























































Double Your Egg Profit 


Make a profit on every eege— MORNING _ Think what this means:—You 







° i—k 0 
don't let a single one spall. Get = GLORY —_indscli them all'at once—at Your con- 
y-tresh-egg” prices for ees venience—when eng prices are high. 
seal proat. EGG KEEPER figure for yourself the increased profit, 
Fggs treated with EPCO keep ab- Keeps fresh every egg $},a treats 2,000 eggs, Guaranteed 
that you get. let and sample— 0 









solutely fresh—for months. Look fresh 
too—no disfigurati Write today. 
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COOPERATIVE EGG MARKETING 


Recent tests have demonstrated that no 


one can profit in a greater degree from | 


cooperative marketing than the farmer or 


poultryman in the egg business. Perhaps |- 


the best illustration of this is a group of 
twenty farmers who have been making his- 
tory in the egg industry of their state in 
the last year. Since February, 1915, up to 
about December first, these men have 
sold more than 10,000 dozen eggs at a 
premium of four cents per dozen above the 
regular market price on the day of delivery 
This premium netted the members of the 
organization more than $300 for the first 
eight months. 

The association’s guarantee of quality 
eggs, which is stamped upon every egg by 
the producing member, has built up a 
demand for eggs which has outgrown the 
resources of the association, despite the 
fact that the membership has been 
increased from twelve to twenty active 
members. One grocery store in a city of 
about 40,000 population ,takes the entire 
yroduct of the association, which is de- 
fivered at least twice each week during the 
summer season. 


In December, 1914, a number of farmers | 


who had grown tired of selling their eggs 
for whatever price they could obtain upon 
an uncertain market got together and 
formed the cooperative association, which 
has been doing pioneer work in the state. 
Each member is required to market his 
eggs as directed by the directors, and the 
strict rules laid down prevent the market- 
ing of “culls” thru the association chan- 
nels. Harry Smucker is president and 
W. H. Moust is secretary and treasurer 
of the association. These men, with the 
board of directors, control the affairs of 
the association, tho the secretary transacts 
all of the business of the association. 

Each member is given a small rubber 
stamp which he uses to mark the eggs he 
markets. This letter stamp serves to 
identify the producer of every egg, and is 
an effective check on violations of the 
association's rules. The eggs are packed 
in special cartons and are sealed with a 
red seal which bears the inscription: ‘‘Do 
not accept if this seal is broken.”’ The 
cost of these cartons and seals is about 
three-fourths of a cent for each dozen 
eggs. The association's requirement of an 
individual guarantee for every egg was so 
well lived up to during the year that com- 
)laints were received on only four cartons. 
he elimination of carelessness in packing 
has built up a permanent market for the 
association at the regular premium of four 
cents a dozen. The lone grocer who has 
stuck by the association lost money on the 
deal for several months but in time he built 
up a trade for “guaranteed eggs’? which 
has made the agreement extremely 
profitable for him, too. 

Thirteen rules have been laid down to 
govern the marketing of eggs in the by- 
laws. These requirements are: 

“Chickens must. be healthy, good sized 
and not mongrels. 

“Plenty of clean nests must be provided. 

“Sitting hens must be separated from 
the laying flock. 
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| “Broody hens must be broken up 


immediately or transferred to a Big Cash Profits 


where the sitting hens are housed, Every week on Chicks. Write me for details 
| “Eggs must be gathered daily ig cool aay ty $55 0 ams yA > Bow ong 


| . . 
weather, and twice daily in very warm mate © Fastel Any mam woman, bey or gict 
or extremely cold weather. can do it by following my plan using my 


“All eggs must be kept in a coos, dry, 
and well ventilated place. 

“A warm kitchen, damp cellar, or a room 
| where oil, onions or strong odorous vege- 
tables are stored is very unsatisfactory 
as eggs readily absorb odors. 

“Never wash eggs, as it spoils their keep- 
ing qualities. 

“Use very small and dirty eggs at home, 
or market them in regular cases, not in the 
association cartons. 

“Eggs of questionable quality must not | FF 
be marbetda thru the association. hy 
“Always keep the eggs as cool as pos- 
sible and away fen direct rays of the sun. 

“Market all eggs at least twice a week 
|during the summer and not longer than 
once a week during the remainder of the 
year. 

“After June 1, all mature males must be 
confined or sold and infertile eggs pro- 
duced.”—O. R. Geyer. 



















“In 25 World's Greatest Matches 
Belie City Won With Perfect Hatches”* 
402,000 in use. Get the whole 
wonderful story told by the champion- 

ship winners themselves in my big 


hi ts’’ 
Free Book, “‘Hatching Fac 


With book comes full description and f{llus- 
tration of my incubator and brooder in actual 
colors—the kind used by U. S. Government 


and leading Agricultural Colleges— 








KEEP BOOKS ON YOUR FOWLS 


| The idea of keeping records on our fowls 
j}used to give us a scare. Now, after a 
| couple of yeas trial, we wouldn’t think | 
lof not doing it, for the records eliminate 
| guess work. 
| Every breeder will find it to his advan- 
tage to keepa record of the eggs laid by his 
flock, and in some cases where trap-nests 
are used a record of the eggs laid by indi-/| © ps C 
vidual fowls will nee ao ~ is an end give you a Dig ota ae 
easy matter to tack up a record sheet in arate 
each pen, hanging a lead pencil on a string le rignt, saning like ie Nothing 
beside it. Then, whenever the eggs are | Selle quick. 100 PER CENT FRorit 
collected, it is but a moment’s task to jot 
down the proper figures. 

On our sheets we have also provided 
space for the keeping of an account of the 


lfood fed and a memorandum of the 
The High Percent Hatcher 


weather changes. These are apparently | 
small matters, but we have found them | Day the Gow ond bocnre, 35 yoare hi 


| very important because we can note at & | sways lively and thrive because car unique ayetem of venti, 
: 4 ‘4 r tion conserves natural egg moisture. is | 
| glance, week after week and month after | Hon conser ee ee an Swsahebr layers 
month, just how our fowls are doing under | nal." Gem hot-water heating aystem of cold- 
certain conditions and on certain foods.— | SatGscble-water revulstor, Removable chick 
R. B. 8. | trays. Many more features in big. free catalog. 
Get our special offer, also “‘How to Buy 
Incubator,’’ and save money. Write today. 


GEM MFG.CO., Box 11, Greenville, 0. 
SMALL ENGINES 
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= irae cate, 8 Also 
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A MITE KILLING TRICK 


The chicken mite does more to reduce | 
profits in many a chicken flock than any | 
lother one thing. ‘The roosts and nests | 
loften become so infested that the fowls 
are compelled to leave, and sometimes 

hens will die on their nests because of the 
| mites. Warm, moist weather is most favor- 
lable to their increase, and often they are 
|present in thousands almost before one 
‘realizes any are about. 

Coal oil, crude oil or any of the prepared 
mite and lice killers will do the killing busi- 
| ness if put in the right place, but to get it 
‘in all cracks and crevices is usually the 
trouble. If you will spend from $2.50 to 
$3 for a combination gasoline torch and 


sprayer you will have something that will | 





STARTER for FORD CARS 


and Almanac for 1916 has 200 with 
fowls true to Ittells 











Raise Belgian Hares 
Big profits. We supply stock 
ForU Ss se rcs ws = you 
at $2.00 each. Also Cavies, Mink, 


- Skunk, Fox,Squabs, Pheasants, rr) 
ogs, etc. 1 book sor dime (cotnor 1 co 
ddress, The 


| force the dope where ever a mite can crawl. 

| Get the quart size, fill it, then pump it up 
almost to capacity, and with the spray | 
nozzle on, you are equipped for — 
business. You can carry it anywhere in > Tw f Hy Leh 

your hand and hold it close to cracks and | Belgian Hare, Bex 2, Boimes Park, Mo, 


odd corners where it is difficult to reach | Ge ees ee DAW RIG DDALITa 
with anything else. There is force one | BEES PAY BIG PROFITS 
with the spray to carry the dopefarin. It youright, Send today for Bee 

is more effective than any spray puMp, | Samplecopyof Amerinns Dan Joeenat, FREE 
and, besides, you have two tools in one, Oldest Bee paper in America — all 

the other being a gasoline torch, always | CAA*T & Sons, Bex D, Ramilton, lit, 


handy about the farm for heating solder- licectit NO HANDLING FOWLS 
ing irons and many other heating and LCECL Vapore penetrate, feathers 
_ burning jobs.—H. H. 
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lena Peel Iiust. circular’ Seeing Is Be- 
lleving** shows how. Bottle 50c, 3 for $1.25 post 


| V—_—_—_—_—_— ry Write today and learn about Licecil. 
ETZGER CO., Box 61 UINCY, ILL. 

The past season has been a good one | NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES Males $18. Females $12. Prepaid, 
to tench the need of drainage. Do not | WhiteHolland roel Ee, B. CARMONY, Shelbyville, Ind. 
forget the lesson. Another wet season is! Successful Farming stands squarely back 
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FEEDING YOUNG DUCKS 
I have tried several ways of feeding 
oung ducks and think the best ration for 
he first week is bread that has been mois- 
tened in sweet milk to which is added a 
little fine grit or sand. ‘The ducklings are 
fed five times a day all they will eat up 
quickly. I give them water from the 
start in a pan with slats across the top. 
Care is taken that the water is deep 
enough for the ducklings to immerse their 
whole bills or the nostrils would become 
stopped up and the little creatures suffo- 
cate 


They are not allowed to have water to 
swim in before they are six weeks old. It 
looks nice to see the little fellows swim 
around in a pan but if they are allowed to 
swim when small many will get cramps 
and die or ¢lse become stunted and never 
make good, large ducks. Very small 
ducklings should never be allowed out in 
a shower as they will often stay out until 
they get so chilled they cannot walk and 
sometimes will sit outside a coop with 
their heads up in the air and drown. I 
have lost several that way but have saved 
some I thought were dead by placing them 
in very warm water with just their heads 
out. When they showed signs of life I 
wiped them dry, wrapped them in a warm 
cloth, and placed them near a fire. 

After the ducklings are a week old I 
begin feeding a mash, two-thirds bran 
and one-thi cornmeal, to which a very 
little beef scrap is added. Either a little 
fine grit or sand should be added to the 
mash or kept in a box or aoe where the 
ducklings can get at it. I feed four times 
a day the second week and after that three 
times a day until the ducklings are six 
weeks old. After the second week the 
amount of beef scrap is increased until it 
forms ten percent of the feed. I have 
found that feeding beef scrap makes duck- 
lings grow almost twice as fast as where it 
is not fed. Water is given before feeding 
as the ducklings eat so greedily they may 
choke if they do not have the water to 

















wash the f down. 1 on No patter where you pre pomember a ee ee 

After the second wee gradu in- | you. Your a Beh. freely 
crease the cornmeal and decrease ~ oe Bo wah You. wil = “A — Secum ‘il 
until at six weeks I am feeding fifty per-| [the roofing and paint you wish—st once. Remember, you | 50-gal. bbis.. “s 
cent bran, forty percent corn and | \risk nothing. You have a year to pay. l-gal, cans,...................... £80 
ten percent beef scrap. I also feed a HARTMAN’S BARGAIN No. MK161, Rex-Kote 
——- unmarketable potatoes. These PAINT CATALOG Roof Paint. ( ) 
are thoroly cooked, mashed, and mixed in Send now for your FREE copy of this reopen by 


with the other feed. This makes a good 
cheap feed but not too many potatoes 
should be fed at once or the ducks will 
soon tire of them. I sometimes use ground 
oats instead of bran. 

After six weeks of age, I let the ducks 
intended for breeders go to the 
feed them but twice a day, and do not f 
them any beef scrap. feed them twice 
a day until they are twelve weeks old 
when they are usually well grown and are 
then fed but once a day, allowed free 
range and a large swimming place. From 
six to eight weeks of age the ducks intended 
for early marketing are fed all they will 
eat three times a day of equal parts bran 
and cornmeal with about fifteen percent 
beef scrap. They are not allowed to swim 
as they do not fatten so readily. When 
eight weeks old, the mash is largely corn- 
meal and beef scrap with just a small 
amount of bran or middlings. Fresh 
weter is given often and grit is placed 
where ducks can get at it when they 6o 
desire. At ten weeks of age the ducks 
— from five to six pounds each and are 
sold, as they will soon begin to lose their 
feathers and not only lose in weight but 
also be harder to pick.—O. F. T., Ill. 


HOW I SAVE LITTLE CHICKS 
Dear Sir:—I used to lose about two- 
thirds of oo every year with bowel 
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Hercules Never- 
Leak Flint-Surfaced 


Made from highest ty, long 
fibre wool felt, a. eaturat- 
pA - 

y coated with v: ne 
ticles of crystals at oy imbedded 

enormous pressure. G 
anteed to be absolute 


under uar- 

ly proof 

against all kinds of wantear and 
hanges. 


wea ¢ Each roll com- 
plete—32 wide, contains 108 
equare f. h to cover 100 
equare f. Nails and cement 


No matter where you 
the roofing touse. Order 
these money-saving prices. A full 
oy: 

No. MK207. 1 ply, 55 Ibe. 
eoteed 6 pense, peu sek... OL 

No. MK208. Sly, GBs, Tr 
anteed 8 years, per roll..... 74 

No. MK209 ply. 7% 
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Quality Guaranteed 


Never before such a bargain offer in the world’s best roof- 
ing end pointe, sack oh thowmastions) tices wenseeneiing 
on Hercules guaranteed Roofing Rex- guaran 
Paints! Then consider the remarkable credit terms. Send no 
money! Order as much as you want right from thie ad or 
from our catalog at our risk, We will ship it to you without 
acent in advance, Nothing to for 8 months. Think of 
the confidence we must have in the quality of this roofing and 
paint to offer it at such amazing terms. 


1 ! MLV c 
PAY IN 3, 6, 9 AND 12 MONTHS 


Special} Farm Credit Plan. You don't pay a 


Hartman 
single for the t and you order for 3 whole 
at ~ db goods! then, only the first 


& 

months after you 
payment. The balance you pay in 8, 6 and 9 months 
thereafter without interest. Hartman credit is real help. No 
quibble or question—no “red tape’”*—no embarrassing refer- 
ence asked asothersdo. Yourevery dealing with us is strictly 
confidential. Your good word is security enough for an. 
Only the great house of Hartman with its $12,000,000 buying 
power and vast resources can control the finest merchandise 
mon- 


at such bed-rock-bottom prices as to gave you 60 m 
ey and give you. such wonderfully liberal credit, 
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Fully backed as to quality by the 
Hartman $12,000,000 ntee, 
Absolutely the most ect 
on the market. Guaranteed 
stand up under every test for 
quality and economy. Don't 
miss these big bargains. Order { 
what you want. Send nomoney. 
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ples of Hercules Never- Roofing. | 1-gal. —, ESET 
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BIGGEST HATCHING 
Contests Ever Held 


grome ver safely, all frei 
( of Rockies) BOTH 
™ Chines full equipped. 























trouble. is year I sent a 50c money 
Tomeeth tare for a ban of tonteen fv ne ere 

oni, lowa for a box ittle | j= ; for it TODAY or order direct from this advertisement. 
Chick Remedy and since using it have’ IRONCLAD INCUBATOR COMPANY Box |3 RACINE, wis. 
lost a chick. Mrs. Ralph Clements, oa 
Neenah, Wis. Adv. 
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| SIMPLE POULTRY METHODS; 


Handling the Flock in Summer 


HE farmer who 

keeps a flock of 

hens as a side line 
has no time to follow the 
methods of summer 
management practiced 
by those who make a 
living exclusively from 
poultry; he must adopt 
a system that will give 
practical results in 
reasonably easy ways. 
He must use his brains 
in conserving his time 
and strength for other 
work on the farm, 

As 8008 as warm 
weather comes he should 
remove the glass win- 
dows, cloth curtains 
unnecessary litter and 
fixtures from.the houses, 
clean and disinfect the 
nests and roosts and do 
everything possible to 
keep disease and vermin 
in check. As conditions on the average 
farm are such that there is very little time 
to attend to details just when the weather 
is most favorable for the development of 
disease and insect pests, the proper thing 
to do is to fight in advance. ff the chicks 
are started early in the spring before the 
lice become active one can to a certain 
extent avoid the losses so prevalent among 
young chicks that are hatched after warm 
weather comes. By giving the hen houses, 
nests and chicken coops a thoro spraying 
early in spring one can destroy these pests 
before they begin to breed and multiply. 
By a close watch for special cases, an 
occasional treatment will give the chicks 
a fair chance for their fight. 

For spraying the roosts, side walls and 
nests a good coal tar preparation, or a mix- 
ture of crude oil fifty parts and crude car- 
bolic acid one part makes an effective 
spray material. Use tobacco stems in the 
nests, and in the houses and they will be 
fit to roost in and to lay in. If the hens 
have plenty of range the dust bath prob- 
lem will take care of itself. A loose, mel- 
low soil, where the sun will destroy the lice 
that wash off will prove more effective 
than boxes of dusting material kept under 


cover. 
Vermin Work at Night 

Mites, or spider lice, are the most 
destructive insects one has to contend 
with during summer months. Unless held 
in control they will infest every sleeping 
place of the fowls and the coops that are 
[ cupied by the small chicks. These 
mites hide in cracks and crevices in the 
woodwork near the roosts and come out at 
night. Visit the coops and houses at night 
and you will get a pretty good idea of how 
these tiny insects pester the fowls. No 
flock can thrive if these insects are present, 
and no successful poultry keeper tolerates 
them for any length of time. 

During the warm summer weather the 
birds will spend most of the time in the 
open. Unless the range is provided with 
natural shade it will be necessary to pro- 
vide artificial sun shades. Boards put on 
posts and covered with straw, swale grass, 
cornstalks or canvas will help protect the 
birds. Corn and sunflowers, planted in the 
yards and protected until well up, will 
provide considerable shade during the late 
summer, and provide food for the fall. 

Unless the birds have sufficient range to 
gather a wide variety of green feed, it 
should be supplied to them daily. 


clippings, lettuce and freshly cut clover | 


or alfalfa will furnish the succulence need- 
ed by the birds in the most palatable and 
nutritious form. If the yards are of suffi- 
cient size to allow a portidn to remain in 
sod so that the birds can secure a con- 








Lawn | 





tinuous supply of grass 
a vast amount of Eice 
will be saved in feedin 
and caring for them. 
one has small yards it isa 
a good plan to give the 
flock free range for a 
short time each evening, 
so that they can gather 
grass and insects in the 
ay desired. On 
e average farm it sel- 
dom pays to raise late 
chickens, unless one is 
pre to wage a 
relentless warfare 


against disease and ver- 
min 


Young and wing 
chicks need otaeene 
coops. They cannot 
thrive if crowded into 
small, overheated, badly 
ventilated coops, with or 
without the mother hen. 
They grow rapidly and 
before one realizes it they fill the small 
coops so full that it causes overheating, 
and sometimes suffocation. .The most 
serious injury results, from keeping them 
confined in the coops until late the next 
morning after the sun is up and beating 
on the roofs of the coo The chicks, as 
well as the older birds, “ should have a 
chance to run about, pick grass, catch bugs 
and worms, and receive their morning feed 
before the sun is high and hot. If they 
are kept in the coops until the middle of 
the forenoon they will worry off nearly all 
the flesh they put on the day previous. Of 
course, one must use judgment with tiny 
chicks and a mother hen and her brood 
should not be turned out until the dew is 
off in the morning. Asa rule the hens and 
broods are confined in small coops and the 
chick will not wander from the mother hen 
in the coop unless it is very hungry. 
coops 4x8 feet and 5 feet high in the center, 
placed on slabs or runners so that they 
may be moved from time to time will 
vide good roosting places for the half 

rown chicks. About thirty will be enough | 7 
oe each house. 

One of the worst things to do is to shut 
up the chicks in a yard with the old hens. 
Tender growing grass, weed seeds and in- 
sects have a special attraction for them, | pri 
and they cease to thrive if put in with a lot 
of lousy, hungry old hens where they are 
forced to grab a few kernels of grain now 
and then thrown in to the old hens. 

With favorable range and houses, the 
dry mash mixture and cracked grain fed in 
hoppers, and plenty of good water in the 
drinking crocks or fountains, are about all 
that is needed to keep the older fowls and 
chickens in a thrifty, growing condition. 
This reduces the daily work to cleaning 
and filling the drinking fountains, closing 
and fastening the doors after the birds 
have gone to roost and opening them early | 4 
in the morning. Twice a week the hoppers 
should be filled with the mash mixture and 
cracked grain and the coops cleaned and 
disinfected. These chores are very simple 
and will not seriously interfere with the 
ordinary work of the farm. 

A very good mixture and one which the 
writer has used with good results is com- 
~~ of 200 pounds of bran, 100 pounds 

-ach of wheat middlings and cornmeal and 
e poe beef scrap to supply the needs of 
the season for the mash. About 200 pounds 
of cracked corn, 100 pounds of wheat and 

50 pounds of kafir corn, Given good range 
rot fed the above ration the pullets will 
reach maturity at an early age and have 
the ability and constitution to produce a 
bountiful supply of winter eggs, if they are 
kept under favorable conditions and fed a 
proper diet.—W. 
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INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS ‘ANIMAL 
Set the eggs as soon as possible after We 
%, 


Lg 
they are laid. The egg of the Indian Run- | | We ee yl AN i « i 
nt Eg f WAN] ; iy 
SLL sa 
2 As hg Ze 













} 
ner has a thinner albumen than that of é 1 Fah 
the hen, hence is more liable to injury | 7 , VS aps 
thru jar or long keeping. 

We have always used hens for hatching, 
selecting those of quiet disposition. Place 
some grass sods in the bottom of the box, 
cover these lightly with straw, and then 
fill in the Last season we fed the 
hens once a day, just before night, — 
them from the nest and giving them dri 
at the sams time. Frequently they re- 
mained away from the nest for half an 
hour. About the twenty-sixth day the 
eggs were sprinkled with warm water. 
After this the hen was not disturbed until 
the ducks were out. Every egg proved 
fertile, and almost every egg hatched. 

In a few instances a duck or two was 
found dead in the nest when we went to 
remove the shells, probably killed by the 
hen. Ducks are such exceedingly balpines 
babies that the only wonder is that more 
of them do not succumb during the first 
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Indigestion, etc.—Feed My Pan-acea 7 


It will prevent most of the big chick losses that LEG 
usually occur through these complaints. Pan-a-ce-a 
contains tonics, blood builders, internal antiseptics and “7? 
other ingredients that will do nothing but good to your 
chicks—help them over the danger period. Feed Pan-a-ce-a 
now—tead this guarantee: So sure am I that 


Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 


The hatching problem, however, is easy & Sente-Ge o Sinaia 

in comparison with what follows. Duck- Wil help your chiehs gre them safely to maturity—help to make 
lings are exceedingly tender during the 
first weeks, tho exceedingly hardy later. 
Feed sparingly at first, and keep them in 
adry place, Stale bread crumbs moistened 
with water or milk and then squeezed 
dry, with sand for grit, form the first food. 
Later Johnnycake or a mash composed of 
one part bran, one cornmeal and one i |) AO 
part middlings, with a little aalt, beef 

scrap, and alfalfa meal is the standard diet. 

Make this mash moist but not sloppy. 
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are slow on foot, and soon become 
























as I claim, return the empty package and get mo: back. Pan-a-ce-a 

costs Ic a day for 3 font. 19 Ibs... 25c: 5 ibe.. Ge: 12 ibe.. $1.25: 

pail, $2.50 (except in Canada and the far West). — 
If not at your dealer's, write 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashiand, Ohio 
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lessly tangled and tired out.—B. L. P. ; -%4 130 
6S 
SUCCESS WITH LEGHORNS EGY te 

Last May I ordered twenty-five baby .. Bete ing 
fiche fom a rellatte panes compane, we — > ink of ae 

t of the twenty-five teen p inly proves make 
lets and seven cockerels. I sold all of the pp A Sipoed on a 
cockerels except one fine one. Now I have oO | 30 Days’ FREE Trialg 
fifteen pullets and one cockerel. | — 

I see so much about other breeds that I| Bu Fva she (as ; MONEY ., 
must say a good word for the single eomb | Beary Paid For On! = sae. “an )6BBACK 
—_ nee I —_— two — ~ g ny A iF nots 
eet square and have eight in one house an We siso turnish Incubator ——ert tr FIED 
seven pullets and one cockerel in the other tnd 188 Chick Broader ior oak : i oe 
house. The houses are built with matched Wisconsins have hot water &  » 10-YEAR @ 
lumber and beavy tar paper both inside | ® heat, double walls, double glass doors, coppe! GUARANTEE @ 
and outside. I have a heavy plank floor | ™ tanks and boilers, self-regulating. Nursery under egg tray. Made of finest, select, @ 
in each house. The tem ture never | @ clear CALIFORNIA REDWOOD, not pine, paper or other fii material. Incubator fin- g 
falls below 45 degrees with zero weather | g ished in natural color—not painted to cover up cheap, shoddy material. Incubator and Brooder gp 








outside. F @ sath yoo ann tae oe cee tester, : but the oil. Thie fe the best 
I have averaged six eggs per day from buy until . 1916 catal satisfactory after 30 days’ trial, s back, 
the fifteen pullets. One day I got three @ Por IT Fook “You can’t make a atstabs in baying 6 Wischasin. "On the rearket eyecare. @ 





eggs and the next day I got eleven eggs. | @ WISCONSIN INCUBATOR COMPANY, Box 12 Racine, Wis. @ 




















Today I got nine eggs from my two pens. | @ 
I feed a standard scratch feed; keep a/ = Seceseceus SSeeeneeece 
dry mash in front of them at all times, also | By . iaaaiaes Bates 


eabbage and sugar beets. J feed sprouted 
oats every noon and keep the water vessels 
clean. Wash them every day. Also give 
them warm water.—A. T. P., Ohio. 


FEEDING OATS TO POULTRY 

In former years I fed whole oats in con- 
nection with wheat or corn. I found that 
the oat-hulls always caused more or less 
trouble, resulting in impacted crops and 
loss of birds. 

I now feed the oats entirely in the mash 
and find this method satisfactory. Either 
ee oats or yrs cd ae the hulls 
sifted out) are used. mash mixture 
I use is composed of two = bran, two X- Ray Incu bator 

arts oats, one part ea cornmeal Duplex Central Heating Plant chases co’ 
Lara ili and eut-clover, When aor ted Corvers. X-Ray Automatic Trip een te mse = 
oats are fed as green food, the proportion hatch. 7 Rd onlvone time—one gallon for the entive 
: t Op permits to see all that’s going 
of oats in the mash is redu one-half. onin the hatching chamber without the top or even stooping. 
The use of sprouted oats is not attended y level tray leaves all space available for egg. 


with danger. When sprouted, the oat-hulls We pap expors D practical a, re Seok and ce for yourseys. 
will not impact the crop.—T. Z. R. 


chicks achance. Raise 
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Stronger Chi Mo e of Them 


Don’t waste a whole season—vour time, temper and mo righ 
Your interests and ours are identical. You want better ehtcke mod ——~ 

of them—we want you to have them. X-Ray book tells how. 
Send for free copy. 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 


This department of Letters and Comments ts 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. None 
of the views herein expressed by our subscribers 
are necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





HAS CONFIDENCE IN S. F. 

I found this advertisement in a sample co; 
that was sent to me. What do you think of it 
I would gladly pay for a thing like that if it were 
what it claims to but I hate to pay two dollars 
for nothing. 

If 1 had seen it in S. F. I would have sent for 
it withuot hesitation, but if it is in it, I have 
never seen it. Also, I cannot find it in the poultry 
supply catalog I have. It will be too late for this 
year’s hatching but if you think it is all right 
will get one. 

I read S. F. any page I open first until it is all 
read, but I like Our Bulletin, chickens and cartoons. 


—Mrs. D. B., Wash. 
AS FUNNY AS PUCK 


Just want to drop a line to say that we, (entire 
household), are exceedingly well pleased with Suc- 
cessful Farming. I had it sent in my boy’s name 
several years ago and if I be the ling Successful 
Farming will “go over the road” for 7 years, when 
it has served its present term. 

Editorials and Washington news are very in- 

teresting and instructive, and the Bulletin, at 
times, affords as much fun as “Puck” itself—ah! 
yes; Darwinism crops out now and then. 
” Government ownership and singletax are both 
hard pills for certain individuals, but I hope you 
will keep pounding away—reform never comes in 
one day.—H. M. wv Ss. D. 


A QUESTION ANSWERED 

In regard to “Singletax Pro and Con” which 
appeared in the raseay number of Successful 
Farming, I would not bother to make a reply only 
inasmuch as Mr. Carlson asked me a_ question 
which I think ought to be answered and which | 
feel I am entitled to answer. 

Mr. Carlson puts great stress on the way all 
our money goes “Way back east!” He says our 
money for all our i machinery, insurance, 
interest, etc., goes way back East, and asks me if 
I can name a section of the world rich enough in 
soil fertility or other resources to stand such a 
drain for any considerable length of time. Yes, 
I should say, tobe surel Appanoose County, Iowa, 
can stand it and has been standing it ever since 
lowa was admitted as a state and the farmers 
bank deposits are increasing all the time. Isn't 
that proof? Mr. Carlson does not seem to realize 
that our horses, cattle, hogs, wheat, corn, oats, 
hay, etc., also go way back east, and the money 
we get from it comes bom way back east. Merel 
an exchange of trade which is fair and just.—J, T. 
Hyatt, la. 





TWO HEADS IN IT 

I received the paper the next day after I had 
written to you, and do want to say it’s a bumper 
and a booster. It is the best magazine I have 
ever taken. Wife and I have our heads buried in 
it the very eve it comes. Can't wait to read it 
separately as we are both interested in_ every 
article it contains. It is the best paper for the 
money and the most clean and wholesome magazine 
we ever read. Wife says keep boosting the farm 
for the young girls and boys, as the city is no 
place for a country boy or girl. We could never 
do without good old ee = Farming again, 
as it helps me on the farm and wife in the house. 
I have no kick coming, only it doesn’t come often 
enough. 

You are the stuff; keep the tobacco and liquor 
off the clean pages of good old Successful Farming. 

ee OA 


GOOD HINTS TO BOYS 
I am a poor hand to write, as most farmers are. 
We like to read but dread to write, but in reading 
so many articles about how to keep the boys on 
the farm it makes me think of my past experience. 
When growing up in my teens I used to think if 
only I could be in business and live in town and 
get away from the drudge of the old farm. When 
twenty-three an opportunity came to bu a half 
interest in a small grocery store in our little town 
I took it. I put on my oan shirt and got behind 
the counter, expecting to make money tn an easier 
All looked good with a lot of cheap advice 
fon to run the right kind of a 


way. 
from ev erybody, 
store. 

But the rough edges began to soon show up 
One of our customers would bring in a lot of butter 
that would have to go to the refuse barrel, and our 
return would be about half what we had to pay 
for it. Another good honest fellow would come in 
with a basket of eggs. About half of them could 
almost “holler,” and demand some of our good 
fresh groceries for the same. If the goods didn’t 
come up to what was represented he would slam 
them back at us. Another would tell us he could 
get more sugar for a dollar at the next door and 
then, worst of all, a good honest fellow would run 
up a nice bill and when we asked him for money he 
was always broke. Our competitors would meet 
us on the street and hardly speak to us, It began 
to look blue. Farmers would stand around our 
fire, talk about their crops, trade and buy and sell. 
There is where I learned something. I saw how 


keen the trader was, with what caution he would 





buy and what talk it took to make a sale. It 
began to make me crave to get back on the farm 
and get in the game myself. It began to look to 
me like the merchant was a joke and the farmer 
was the real business man after all. 

After a little over two years, spring was comi 
on, and I couldn't stand it any longer. offered 
my half interest for sale. My partner not being 
able to help himself bought me out; I coming out 
with a little more than I put in of which wouldn’t 
exceed five hundred dollars in all. I got out of 
town. I imagine I can see the cloud of dust I 
left behind me yet. I went back on the old home- 
stead that was waiting for me, and farmed for a 
share for a few years. 

_ After nineteen years I now own a quarter sec- 
tion of my own right in the garden spot of good 
old lowa and I aserkaws boys of my own and every- 
time I hear of some farmer kicking the dust off 
his feet on the farm and go to town to go in busi- 
ness, I have to grin back of my ears and think, “You 
may be glad to get back.” 

My letter has gotten too long now but will 
close by saying “ s! when the mud gets d 
on the farm just od ve your pants and think it 
— | be deeper some place else.”—An Old Sub- 
scriber. 


LIKES OUR “DICTIONARY” 

I wish to say that I enjoy reading the Two- 
Legged Stationary very much, for a person has 
time to go over this time and again and thereby 
getting a better knowledge than if he were to sit 
down and listen to a lecture given by a professor. 

I want to express my feelings for Successful 
Forming, I coula not possibly do without it.— 

> G., Wis. 


WE ARE TRAITORS! 

Several months ago, when the diplomatic nego- 
tiations with Germany over the Lusitania were 
badly strained, you published a semi-editorial, by 
Walker, I believe, making a number of statements 
about the United States. Among them, “that the 
Maine was blown up Americans; that the 
Germans had a right to kill any American travel- 
ling on our English merchant ships; and that 
international laws did not protect passengers on 
merchant ships from being killed without warn- 
ing. 
his last any school boy knows is false. You 
knew it yourself, but I suppose you thought all 
your subscribers were fools. I called your atten- 
tion to the error, an intentional one, doub’ 
but you did not correct it. 

I am _ quite well acquainted with the workings 
of the German propaganda. Have read a number 
of copies of The Vital Issue, and heard conversa- 
tions reviling everything American. You doubt- 
less belong to it. ‘The war that is now threatening I 
consider caused by the false and agitation 
of such propagandists as you. 

I am tired of seeing your traitorous sheet in my 
mail box. You can stop it. I don’t see how you 
have the gall to use the U. S. mail, you like the 

vernment so little. But one thing the anti- 

merican agitators mever seem to lack is gall. 
—H. L. M., Kan. 

Comment: Any reader who has last year’s copy 
of the July issue can easily ascertain that not one 
accusation against Mr. Walker is true. Our readers 
can also judge for themselves whether S. F. has 
made traitorous statements or been pro-Allies or 

ro-German. It is a pleasure to stop the paper 

cause one so bitterly biased and unneutral could 
get no value from it.—Editor. 


ENCOURAGING WORDS 

I wish to give you the great praise due you for 
your splendid magazine. I imagine it must be 
very hard to keep to what you believe is ideal and 
still satisfy those whose ideals are not worth much 
after all. It is so worth while to get out and fight 
for the great things in life as we see them and while 
I do not always agree with you, still I can get your 
view point.—E. G, M., Pa. 

Comment: No good thin 
civilization without a fight. 
cause is to invite criticism. 
Editor. 


has ever come to 
o stand for a good 
We don’t mind rt.— 


APPRECIATES THE COVERS 

The cover is worth the whole price, Ferreted 
Facts For Farmers is great, as are the short stories; 
advertising is clean, editorials mostly good. i 
would almost as soon see a brother laying drunk 
on the street, as to see S. F. lending its strength to 
a system of taxation that will make the poor man 
who is trying to pay for a farm pay the same tax 
as the = bt who has cattle, horses, and car- 
riages, implements, and bank stock galore.— 
7. ok We . ich. 

Comment: Land value taxation is just to all, 
for it is based on raw land values and enables the 
poor man to put on improvements without being 
taxed on them.—Editor, 


THE VETERINARIAN’S SIDE 

I want to say a word in regard to your editorial 
in Successful Farming, Februasy issue, Serum 
Safety. Here, in Michigan, the administration 
of virus is given only by permit to graduate lice 
veterinarians and if the firms manufacturing 
serums would only sell to the veterinarian and not 
allow every one to use it there would not be so 
many outbreaks of hog cholera. The average 
man has no knowledge along this line nerther 
he any idea the small amount of virus it takes to 
start an outbreak of hog cholera. : 

Your article also treats of malpractice of veteri- 
narians and responsibility and conviction of them. 








who can pay 


There are some veterinarians toda 
for all the damage they do as well as the M. D., 
but one first has to hear both sides of the story for 
as a rule the fault lies in the farmer in doing such 


dangerous work and then going over to see his 
pa hbor or having his neighbor help him vaccinate 
is hogs. 

I wish that the papers would, instead of telling 
the farmer to do own veterinary work, only 
advise him to employ the veterinarian and by so 
doing would help him to maintain his_ business 
and high standing and by so doing would reduce 
the dangers and expense of such outbreaks. _ 

I am awaiting with interest your March issue 
to read thatarticleon veterinary dentistry and m+ | 
in the near future to see some articles that would 
have a tendency to boost the veterinary profession 
as he needs a living as well as anyone else, having 
spent time and money to prepare himself.—Dr. 
A. J. W., Mich. 


THE FAMILY SCRAMBLE 
A few words on Successful Farming. It is as 
welcome to either member of my family as a rose 
would be in May. We take nine different pa 
and have six children from 17 down to 6 years 
age, and am safe to gamble if these nine different 
papers were to come, an issue of each all in one oy 
there wouldn’t be one in the family but who wou d 
grab for Successful Farming and 7 — it until 
it_was read from cover to cover. e ney all 
wish it continued for years to come.—F. K., Minn. 


WE ARE PREACHERS 
We like the high moral standard you have so 
I maintained. I think that you are as much 
a preacher of righteousness as many men who 
speak from a pulpit, Don’t lower T4 standard 
one bit, but uphold the truth. ve you ever 
come across ? 
“We build our future thought by thought. 
Or good or bad, and know it not 
Yet so the universe is wrought. 
Thought is another name for fate. 
Choose then Ge cutee and wait, 
For love brings ve, and hate brings hate.” 
—Harlan P. Murch, Maine. 


FERNINST BOOZE 
I hope Successful Farming will not lower its 
Your editorials and Ferreted Facts 
are superb, There are many articles I could 
criticise. There was an article “Will the Bubble 
Burst” which was a good one, but by no_means 
complete, which was answered by one who evident! 
was a large land holder. This answer was so fu 
of big gaps that I expected to see them, long ago 
ex Your stand on the liquor question is 
worth, to the youthful readers of Successful Farm- 
ing, the price of every daily paper in the United 
States. Stay with it. It must win. The black- 
smithing articles, each one of them is worth to 
the farmer the price of a ten _— subscription. If 
a man or woman were to ask me what paper to 
get, that he was able to get but one, I would say 
without hesitation, Successful Forming, Icommend 
our paper to any one desiring to advance in an 
cee of usefulness. To those connected wit 
Successful Farming I bid them the speed of Him 
who said “Let there be light.”—A. R. G., Mo. 


DOESN’T TURN NEIGHBORS AWAY 

Would say that there is so much in Successful 
Farming that interests me and so little that does 
not it would be hard to say what I like best. I 
start at editorial page and read everything thru to 
the back with more or less interest, mostly more. 
While I do not agree with you always I like to see 
both sides of a question. I do not always agree 
with my friends and neighbors but do not tell 
them not to come to my house any more, if they 
do not agree with me. I should hate to live 
neighbor to E. R., Mo., February issue, because he 
would probably tell one to stay away from his 
house as he did you, if one said something con- 
trary to his views. 

That tax question is too deep for me so I do not 
discuss it, but when one can get as much informa- 
tion as well as pleasure in what he can use and 
what he does like for 144 cent per copy, 7 years 
for $1, I do not see why he has any kick coming, 
even if he cannot use or swallow all of rt. I al- 
ways believe in liberal ideas at least as I consider 
your paper one of the cleanest, most liberal, u 
to-date paper that I know and I see a goodly 
number of them.—J. H. B., Neb. 


THE R. F. D. QUESTION 

We have sent in a petition to our Saappueman, 
that we get back our old route. Let’s hear some 
things in S. F about motor routes and then let 
the people write their side of it.—C. W. Jr., Ind. 

LET ’EM GO 

I have taken S. F. for a number of years now and 
every year there is a big improvement over the 
year that has pa 5 : 

“Our Bulletin” page is jest great and personally 
I can’t hardly wait for the month to pass to get 
a new issue to read and study and for those persons 
who get mad or angry over a little thing that their 
little gray matter can’t puzzle out and go to work 
and ie bang this paper into the corner, then go 
to work and call down the publisher to stop them 
subscription at once Why not let them gol 
Fae only show their ignorance.—Walfried Stein, 

e. 











One article that I read in the January issue was 
worth more than the price of a dozen {ars su 
scription. It is fine in every respect.—G. E. P., 
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PAINT ABOUT THE FARM 
Both buildings and implements require 
the expenditure of a great deal of money 
and for this reason, if for no other, it 
behooves the owner to add to their life 
of usefulness by giving them a coat of 
paint whenever necessary. If there is 
any doubt as to whether the building or 
implements are in need of paint it will 
always pay to give them the benefit of 
the doubt and paint them. 

Some ple regard paint only as a 
means of beautifying or adding to the 
attractiveness of that upon which it is 
applied but an even more important 
thing is that it preserves at the same time. 
An implement that has become so old 
and dry that it becomes loose can be 
made useful for a much longer time if 
given a coat of good paint which fills 
all cracks thus preventing water from 
getting in and hastening decay. A small 








amount of time and money spent in keep- | 


ing tools and buildings properly painted 
will be an investment that will bring re- 
turns in a number of ways. 
In these days when reliable ready mixed 
aint of any desired color or shade can 
be had at such reasonable cost it will 
not pay anyone to try to mix his own 
aint. In a factory where paint is made 
it is not only possible to make careful 
tests to determine just what in ients 
and in what proportions, should be used 
in order to produce the best product, but 
it is possible to mix the paint a great deal 








more thoroly than could be done in case 
the ingredients were mixed by hand. A| 
great deal of mixing is required in order | 
to get good paint and it never pays to use 
anything but good, reliable brand and a 
good quality. 

Whatever is to be painted should be 
perfectly dry, free from dirt, dust and 
grease. For the first, or prime, coat on 
either new or weather-beaten buildings it 
will be all right to use two parts of oil 
to one part of pure white lead. This coat 
being a pore filler the more oil the wood 
absorbs the better, for the good effects 
of the paint will be more lasting. This 
coat should be allowed to dry for at least 
a week or ten days before another is 
applied. 

F or a nicely finished and more durable | 
job it will be necessary to apply three 
coats altho two coats of good paint will | 
give a good effect and will often answer 
the purpose very well. For the second | 
coat we add about a fourth of a gallon of | 
oil and an eighth of a gallon of turpentine 
to each gallon of prepared paint. If the 
prepared paint is purchased in a 
cans it is a good plan to empty all of them 
into a large vessel and thoroly mix all 
together. If the tints in the different cans 
are not just exactly the same, as is some- 
times the case, this plan will make one 
shade of the entire lot. The third coat 
should be applied without the addition of | 
any oil or turpentine, and if it is the in- 
tention to use only two coats the second | 
should be applied with paint just as it 
comes from the can. 

In applying the paint see that the 
surface is dry for no matter how good | 
the paint is or how well it is applied if | 
the surface is moist the job cannot be a 
good one and time and money will be 
wasted. When a moist surface is covered 
with paint the heat of the sun will in 
time dry up the moisture which will 
cause the paint to blister and then it will 
scale off. When painting see that each 
coat is nicely and evenly applied and al- 
ways finish a board out completely to the | 
end. Never lap fresh paint upon dried or | 
partly dried paint for such laps will 
always — plainly in the finished job. | 
~G. H. W. 
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c armer W: 
| ing loses many valuable opportunities for saving time and money. 


Money Savers 
for Farmers 


Six short appeals to “‘horse sense’’ 


NY man can make money by judicious saving, “A penny save 
A is a penny earned.” Think it aren There eon eustain Gites = 
ought to have for farm maintenance, But don’t buy the wrong thing 
at any price or the right thing at the wrong price. Perhaps right 
now you are in need of a timber preservative, a lice or fly killer, a 
durable paint for metal and exposed wood surfaces, a satisfacto 
cement for quick everyday repairs, a ready roofing that is Wear-proo 
easy to lay and cheap, or 
some real wear-proof, fire-re- 
sisting shingles, A should from your live 
We can fit you out perfectly an mand Am Fon 
in these things. The Barrett fies, Tice, vermin. They 
Money Savers have no super- 
iors. Just glance over the 
products shown below. Then 
send for fuller information 
concerning them. Let your 


RE you getting all you 


must be kept clean. Spra 
your cows and horses with 
Creonoid. Keeps them from 
insect annoyance, And 
your hogs will be better if 
the rubbing posts and swill : 

ilsare Creonized. A boon ' 








saving be- 2 the — ee hens—more \e 
* reonoid comes in cans of 1, 5 or 10 gall 
ow today. in half barrels and barrels. And it's the most 
ritenow! economical antise ptic you can buy. 


you will be glad for the day when 
you met Barrett's Everlastic Itoofing. 

Just the thing for all farm buildings. 

The best “Rubber Roofing” at the 
a 


price, And the price is low. “No excuse puektisn¢ 


leak in the roof with Everlastic at R 


your service. It is tough, durable and OOFIN 


easy to lay. 





p° your my rust? If to make ev- 
ing in 


R 
on ther ten E is the way 


eryday repairs quickly, 
manently and cheap! —_, 


value. Coat your implements and 
Elastic 


fron work with Everjet i adhesi i 
a know that carbon = t —, =— 
int for such purposes. ‘ou have gutters to reline, 
Weil, Everjet is the best carbon iper das cai neal 
paint made. Never cracks or tu: n-house Glasses to put 
in or chimney flashings to renew, 


iss Wears like iron. = a 
© covering capacity and is ex- 
tremely competed.” es no 
equal as a roof paint. 


Elastigum will be your unfailin 
friend. Cheap, ony to use an 
always on the job. 





E is a product you should never be without—Barrett’s 
Wome One Creosote Oil. It is the most effective wood. 
preservative on the market. Actual tests have proved that it 
—— deeper and lasts longer than any similar ucte 

good fence post will last 20 years if painted with Barsett's 
Grade One Creosote Oil. Use Grade One Creosote Oil and 
add to the life of all your exposed woodwork. 


wavs 7 3 Sess Youn you like a roof that is beautiful as well as 
s ¥ == a fire-proof and wear-proof, one that has arist 
S&S § suse Py and class stamped on every feature? Then you ought 
ee about Barrett's Tylike Shingles. These 4 
a shingles are made of crush: slate on a tough, 4 
waterproof base. Made in soft, velvety colors, 
red or green. You can't beat these shingles 4 The 
for ty or low price. Send for booklet. Barrett 
| Pies don't know about the Barrett Line of Money Savers, it's pany 
a. — to oe cogeataeed, in’ - subjects you are interested +~~™ send 
ura coupon tous, We'll give you some i = hey 
pon give y interesting P subj hecked 
Company A wrecinaic Roan... 


Everjet Elastic Paint ,... 
7, Yreatigues,,., Creoneid,.., 





New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit 
et ham Kansas City Minneapolis Grade One Creosote Oil, ,,,., 
o City Seattle Peoria i : 
Tylike S 1 
ghe Paterson Mi. Co., Limited: Montreal Sf 7 si aa 
‘eronto inni Vi er N 
St. John, N. B. om | _N. — MD ccccccecsee c0cccesesecosesee ° 
Sydney, N, S. 4 ES, 16 on wkaceuiinids obwebdadnd ooo 


Address nearest office 














Healthy flocks conditioned by Red Comb 
Poultry Feeds produce moreeggs—make /op notch 
market birds — finest show birds... Red Comb 
costs less to feed than to mix the materials your- 
self. Write for free book “Feeding Poultry for 
Profit” by six great poultry experts, 

EDWARDS & LOOMIS CO., 344-58. ELIZABETH ST., CHICAGO 

Mrs. of the Famous Line of Red Horn Dairy Feeds 


neglects to read the advertisements in 
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you get more “life” from 
your flashlight when 
fitted with a “French Flash- 
er’’ battery. These batteries 
are crammed o” pep 
by anew p*ocess—developed 
by the Burgess Laboratories 
in Madison, Wis. 
Your Dealer Has Them 
Fresh—Ask Him 
**FrenchFlasher’’bat- 
teries fit any make of 
case—any size—but 
for the sure top notch 
quality combination, 
usethe** French Flash- 
er’’case too, fitted with 
the patented switch 
that locks and pro- 
tects your battery. . If 
your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us. 
French Battery & 
Carbon Co. 
201 Battery Building 
Madison, Wisconsin 


for Quality 
FRENCH BATTERY & CARBON CO 


French Flasher 


| Sha) B) 4", 4 01 O) BL 
At LessThan}z, Price 


10 Days’ Free Trial—5-Year Guarantee 
RENTED 


APPLYING RENTAL om PRICE, or 


SOLD 

for CASH or on EASY PAYMENTS 
A typewriter is almost as much 
& necessity in the home as in an 
office. Let us send you one or 
10 days’ free trial.Get a world 
famed Underwood. Ask for 

circular No. 94 
Write for agency proposition 








MAKE YOUR BIKE 
A MOTORCYCLE 


at a emali cost by using our Attach- 
able outfit, FITS ANY BICYCLE. Bas 
ily attached. No special tools required, 


gain list and free book FREE BOOK 


describing the SHAW Bicycle Motor At 
tachment. Motorcycles, all makes, new 
and second-hand, 636 and up. 


SHAW MANUFACTURING CO; 
Dept. X Gelesburg, Kansas. 
Say you saw the ad in Successful 
Farming when writing to adver- 
tisers. 
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CARE OF CHEMICAL FIRE EXTI 
GUISHERS 

In Massachusetts and two or three 
other states the forestry service has 
brought to the attention of people living 
on farms remote from central fire stations 
the desirability of having chemical hand 
fire extinguishers in dwellings. Much 
might be written about the merits of cer- 
tain makes, and the comparative useless- 
ness of others; but it is more to the purpose 
to point out that an extinguisher of the 
best make is sometimes found useless when 
the emergency arrives. 

The most common hand chemical tanks 

are made of copper, and for domestic use 

| those of three-gallon capacity are prefer- 
lable. They are peovided with a short 
| rubber hose, a metalic nozzle and a screw 
|top which is removable for re-charging. 
A removable metal cage is set into the top 
of the tank, and this holds the bottle con- 
| taining sulphuric acid. The bottle is 
stoppered by a loose nipple of porcelain or 
| glass which falls out and spills the acid 
| when the tank is inverted. Some varieties 
| break the bottle when in use instead of 
|unstopping it. 

The tank is filled to near the top with 
clean water in which a pound of bicarbon- 
ate of soda is dissolved. Most varieties 
are discharged by turning them bottom 
up. 

When a properly charged tank fails to 
throw a stream forcibly after the printed 
directions on the tank have been followed, 

the failure may be due either to the plug- 
ging up of the nozzle with solid substances 
in the water with which the tank was care- 
lessly charged, or the soda may have pre- 
cipitated in a solid mass at the bottom of 
the tank. In the latter case the water will 
not be sufficiently alkaline to produce gas 
pressure when the acid mixes with it. 

Only clean water should be used in 
charging. If a tank has been charged 
three or four months the top should be 
removed, the acid bottle taken out, and 
the soda stirred up from the bottom. If 
this és done thoroly it will be unnecessary 
to empty and renew the charge. Sulphuric 
acid does not deteriorate so as to impair 
its value. 

If too much acid is used, or the soda has 
settled in the tank there will be a sour 
smell when the top is removed. An 
occasional stirring of the soda and water 
as described, will keep the fluid in good 
condition. 

The thread of the screw top will corrode. 
A little tallow should be applied to the 
thread, and the top should not be screwed 
down too tightly when the tank is charged. 
It should always be tightened, however, 
just before discharging. 

Too much acid should not be used. If 
there is no guage mark on the bottles the 
safest and easiest rule to remember is, to 
fill the glass acid bottle of the three-gallon 
extinguisher a little more than half full. 
Too heavy a charge of both acid and soda 
will create a dangerously high gas pres- 
sure. The cheaper makes of copper tanks 
have been known to burst if subjected to 
excessive pressure, and there have been 
fatal and dangerous injuries to persons 
handling tanks that have exploded from 
careless charging. 

Tanks must not be left in winter time 
where the water in them will be liable to 
| freeze. If there are a half-dozen or more 
| extinguishers in the house these should be 
distributed among upstairs and first-floor 
rooms. They should be kept where they 
may be instantly seized in case of fire. If 
kept bright the copper tanks are not un- 
sightly even if kept in well furnished 
rooms, and that is just where they may be 
needed in a hurry. 




















WEE AND. THIS FREE 
! 1 AUTOMOBILE 


or 
fo) 





Guaranteed 
For 10 Years 


You—yourself—can positively make $60 a week 
and get a Free Auto. I want men, hustling, ener- 
getic, ambitious fellows, anxious to make money, 
who are willing to work with me. Not for me, but 
with me, Are you that kind? I want you to adver- 
tise, sell, and appoint local agents for the bi 
most sensat selier in 50 years—the ROBIN- 
SON FOLDING BATH TUB. Demonstrating 
Tub Furnishet. Here's an absolutely new inven- 
tion—nothing like it. Makes instant appeal. Sells 
easity. Gives every home a modern up-to-date 
bathroom in any part of the house. No plumbing, 
ks needed. Folds in small roll, handy 
asan umbrella. Self-emptying and tively un- 
leakable. Absolutely guaranteed for 10 years. 
Remember, fully 7U% of homes have no rooms. 


Sensational Sales Successes 
‘Two sales a day means $300 a month. Breeze, of 
Idaho, made $400 profit in 30 s. Rev. Otto 
Schulse, Mo,, got $1600to date. Burkholder, Mont., 
orders $1072 in 17 days. Hamilton, of Wyo., 
$60 first two days. Hundreds likethat. Pleasant, 
permanent. fascinating work. Write a postcard. 
t no 





mus n 
Write a posteard now. I want to pay you $60 every week. 


H.S. ROBINSON, Pres. The ROBINSON CABINET MFG. CO. 
4121 Factories Bidg. Toledo, Ohio 


Learn Music 
At Home! 


Special Offer__Easy Lessons Free 

Piano, Organ, Violin, Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, Cor- 
net, Harp, Cello, or to sing. You pay only for music 
and postage—that is small. Noextras. Beginners or 
advanced pupils. Plain, simple, systematic. 16 years 
success, Start atonce. Send your name and get free 
booklet by return mail. Address 


| U.S. School of Music, Box S F B, 225 Sth Ave., N. Y. City 


$4 Per Month Buys This 


Visible OLIVER TYPEWRITER 


Nothing Down---Free Trial. Less 
than Agents’ Prices. Shipped on ap- 
proval. If you want to keep it, send 
us $4 month. Our booklet is worth 
sending for because it te!is you how 
te save $48.00. It's FREE. 


Typewriters Dist. Syndicate 
1510 75R Wabash Ave., Chicago 





























Please mention Successful Farming 
when writing to advertisers. 




















Altho fires occur oftenest in barns, 
especially those caused by lightning, it is 
better to keep hand chemicals in the house, 
unless the buildings are situated too far 
from each other. They cannot be kept in 
a barn in winter time in a northern state 
on account of freezing. 

Always have a supply of sulphuric acid 
in a glass-stoppered bottle, and plenty of 
cheap soda on hand. But be careful where 
you keep the acid—it is a corrosive poison 
and it will instantly burn any fabric, and 
it may blister if spilled on the hands. It 
will cause the death of a human being or 
any animal, if taken into the stomach. 

Svery member of a household above 
the age of ten years should be instructed 
in the use of the hand chemical extin- 
guisher. It may be the ten-year-old who 
will save the house or barn from burning. 


~ A. ¥ 


NAMING THE FARM 

You have a large dairy farm putting 
out High grade dairy butter. Your butter 
is all that you claim for it. It comes from 
the Meadow Brook Dairy Farm. The 
thrifty housewife phones her grocery order 
to the dealer who handles Sour busier, 
If she knows your product she says, “‘I 
want a pound of butter, not just butter 
but Meadow Brook Dairy Farm butter.’ 
You would like to have a box of good 
ont so the next time you take 
your butter to market you stop at your 
grocer’s and ask, “Have you any good 
eating apples for sale?” He points with 
pride to a pile of fancy packed box apples 
neatly labeled and bearing in large letters 
the words, “Crescent Hill Fruit Farm.” 
You have heard of “Crescent Hill Fruit 
Farm” before, and you know that it 
stands for reliable apples of good quality. 
You buy. 

The farm name should be appropriate, 
it should be su tive. Sunny Brook 
Stock Farm should be near a sparkling 
little brooklet, not on a bald hill slope. 
Maple Grove Stock Farm should have 
a maple grove, and Pine Ri Poultry 
Farm should be on a pine ridge. The 
name chosen should be characteristic of 
the farm for which it is intended. It 
should be plainly and neatly painted on 
a substantial signboard placed at the 
entrance drive to the farm home. Along 
with it should go the names of the pro- 
ducts or product of which the farm makes 
a speciality, as “Pine Ridge Berry Farm 
— A Specialt of Strawberry Plants and 
Raspbe 3ushes—R. P. 
Sons.” "This should appear, as well 
all letter-heads and envelopes used 
connection with the business correspond- 
ence of the farm. In these days of highly 
developed advertising and specialization 
the farm without a name is minus the 
link which brings its products before the 
i economically and pro>erly.—F. 

. K. 
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SCHOOL TAXES 

“T have been living in South Dakota 
for past five years. I have some land in 
M ichi ran. I have been taxed school tax 
on land by both states. Must I pay school 
taxes here and also in Michigan? Michi- 
an land has house and barn on it, but my 
amily have been here for the past 18 
mont If I doa not have to pay taxes of 
school in both states, which state must I 

pay them in?”—F. J. M., 8S. Dak. 

‘ou are taxable in each state on the 
property located there, and have no right 
to complain because part of the tax on 
the Michigan land is used for school 
purposes there. School taxes are assessed 
against property rather than persons 
benefited by the schools, and hence a man 
may be taxed for schools in as many states 
as he has property.—A. L. H. 8. 


A good septic tank may be the means 
of protecting your family inst serious 


disease. The article on page 11 will help 
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Without paying a cent in advance we will send 
you the newest, latest and most improved hog 
oiler on the market—Hartman’s marvelous 
i Majestic.” _ Beats anything ever yet made for 
the purpose. None of the fauits of the other devices, 
No valves to clog up with dirt—nothing to get out of 

| order like valve and cylinder machines. Special ri 
- on rubbing posts distribute the oil all over the surface. 
l No oil is wasted. Every drop is applied right on the 
itch. Oil is not wasted even if hogs lie down against 
rubbing posts. Uses any kind of oil, crude or medicat- 
ed. orks in all kinds of weather, the year round. 
Rain can’t wash out oil. é M1] sizes and ages, 
pping. 


Saves bother, expense and done of a ng 
Only $1.65 


Order direct from this ad on Hartman's Special 
Credit Terms. Send no money—nothing to 
months. Use this remarkable Oiler £ 
before you pay a single penny. And then 
first small payment of ti 6s and pa 
Be ioin 8 equal payments of $1.70 each in f 6 and 9 months 


Payment. A full year to pay without interest. 
posit—no securit * 


Kills Lice! =a 
“Sleeks Up” |Mmcaiaa) 
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whole months 
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E HARTMAN COMPANY, 


- ing. 4010-12 LaSaile St., C Illinois 
sturdy “ .* Don’tlet vermin ™e your **Majestic’’ Oiler iti i 
the better Se ot me I will keepit and remit sli.es, S mentha after merical 303 
selves thin against posts, trees, ete. | the balance of $5.10 in § equal payments of $1.70 each in 3, 6 
-rub Majestic.”” Keeps hogs [ and 9 months after first until I have paid rs al) 
~ ly comm, sem Tomes, oes price of 06.76 Ser Game, I will return Fog at 
bray Tas S| |? 


THE HARTMAN CO, | S20 -s-------- esneesseeseeeseeencensnteneenncenntn 
4010-12 LaSalle St, Siheewe, Ms 
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If you want to get expert advice on any kind of farm or farm 
home convenience, consult the specialists who are back of our 








you to build one. 





advertisers. They are prepared to serve you well. 
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THE AWAKENING OF BROWN 


By M. COVERDELL 





HE expression on 

Farmer Brown’s face 

as he came in from the 
day’s work was not in keep- 
ing with his usually cheery 
mood; nor did his counte- 
nance soften any as he 
energetically hung his hat 
on its accustomed nail be- 
hind the door. His good 
wife knew that a little tem- 
pest was being bottled up 
with an effort. It was not 
long.in bursting. “Them 
pesky Herron boys!” he J 
growled. “I'll have to show ’em a trick, 
yet, I guess.” : 

“Why, what is it, Henry?” mildly in- 
quired Mrs. Brown. 

“Well, after all their escapades I’ve 
put up with, the boys seem only to get 
worse every day. 
used my pond to swim in all summer, the 
dog usually included in the bunch. That 
tore the bank down enough, goodness 
knows; but today I saw them bring a 
couple of them little, measly Shetland 
ponies over, and they'll soon have the 
pond bank entirely ruined.” 

“Perhaps if you'd suggest that they 
leave the dog and the ponies at home, and 
tell them why, they'd see how it is, and be 


et to do it, in order to continue their | 
) 


athing in the pond,” said Mrs. Brown. 
“Suggest!” blurted her husband. “I’ve 
suggested and suggested till my suggester’s 
balked. Them boys don’t know when 
they’re being granted a privilege, and 
wouldn’t appreciate it if they did.’ 
“But, Henry,” mildly protested his 
wife, ‘‘you must remember we never had 
any boys of that size around us, and we 


cannot understand them as we would if | 


they were ours. Little Robert, here, has 
his faults and peculiarities which our 
neighbor Herron likely has forgotten that 
his boys used to possess. I’m afraid all 
of us are prone to overlook faults in our 
children, that we would be quick to discern 
in other people’s.” 

“T know what’s fair,” muttered Brown, 
as he sat down to supper, “and if them 
boys don’t slow up a bit, I'll be compelled 
to protect that pond bank in some way or 
other.” 

The magic of a tasty supper put Brown 
back in his usual frame of mind, and he 
continued thus till about noon the follow- 
ing day, when he heard a shout and the 
sound of boyish talk and laughter as the 
Herron boys swooped down toward the 
pond, two of them astride their Shetland 
ponies, the dog joining merrily in the 
march. 

For a moment Brown’s exasperation 
knew no bounds, and he dropped the 
work he had in hand and started down to 
the pond. Then he paused thoughtfully 

lanced back up the row of hedge he hac 
-_ trimming, and seemed to change his 
mind. A few more moments of reflection, 
and he walked off toward the barn. 

By the time the Herron boys had 
finished their sport in the water, Brown 
was back at the hedge-row with a team 
and wagon. Loading the trimmed branches 
from the trees into the wagon, he pro- 
ceeded to the pond. His wife had been 
watching him from the window, and as he 
drove away toward the pond, she hurried 
out to see if her surmise was correct. Sure 
enough, there was her husband dumping 
the prickly hedge-branches into the 
water's edge with a vim that bespoke grim 
satisfaction. 

Mrs. Brown joined her husband as he 
returned for another load of the thorny 
hedge-branches. “Henry, couldn’t you 


find some other way out of it?” she asked, 
gently. 

“I don’t know what it would be,” 
returned her husband, his eyes looking 





The four of ’em have | 


over her head and at 
nothing in particular. 

“It seems such a pity to | 
deprive the poor lads of | 
their sport, and the bathing | 
is so health for them,” | 
sighed Mrs. | Con “T’m 
sure we shall want Robert | 
to learn the useful and) 
manly art of swimming) 
when he gets old enough.” | 

“T know; I know,” 
her husband, “but I don’t 
see how we are to allow 
. _ them to destroy the pond! 
It’s our main source of supply for waterin 
the stock in summer.” And he quched 
to the horses as his wife turned slowly 
around and started back to the house. 

By mid-afternoon, Brown had his pond 
looking like a thorn-framed mirror, and it 
would have been a courageous boy indeed | 
| who would have attempted to take a bath | 
| in its waters. The Latent 5 | being | 
| furnished the stock by means of a hydrant 
| below the bank of the pond, the plan gave 
Brown no inconvenience, and he felt that 
he had won a civil tho signal victory in 
barring the youngsters from further 
damaging his property by trampling out 
the sod and tearing down the bank that 
confined the water. 

The Herron boys knew nothing of what 
| had transpired at their bathing place till 
the following day when they came to go in 
swimming; then great was their surprise. 
After lingering wistfully around the pond 
for a few minutes, they retraced their steps | 
over the hill, walking slowly, their hands 
thrust in their — each giving his 
opinions as to the causes leading up to 
Brown’s actions. 

“T’ll tell you what let’s do,” said Mark 
Herron, eight years old and the youngest 
of the boys; “let’s build a platiorm out 
| over that rim of hedge. We can swim in 

the deeper water, cad beep away from the 
| shallow water, where the hedge is.” 

“No, that never would do,” declared 
Bert, one of the older boys. “The pond’s 
the property of Brown, and if he chooses to 
be stingy with it, that’s his own business. 
Look at the way the Janson boys tore up 

the bank of our pond when we lived over 
near Beverly, and father never said a word 
| against it; didn’t want to. He told Mr. 
| Jason to have the boys be as careful as 
ssible, but to let them have a good time. 

‘ather remembers how it was when he was 
|a boy; I guess Mr. Brown has forgotten 

that time.” 

About a week later, as Bert Herron was 

passing Mr. Brown’s place, he thought he 
| heard the cry of a child in distress. Rein- 
ing up his Shetland pony, Nimble, he 








| 





listened intently. Just over the hedge and 
| directly toward the pond, he caught the 
unmistakable cry of a child. 
Tossing Nimble’s reins over a post, Bert 
leaped the fence and ran for the pond. 
As he neared that spot, he saw Mrs. bom 
come running from the house, and he felt 
| sure that something was wrong. An invol- 
| untary ery escaped his lips as he came in 
| sight of the pond, and he quickened his 
| already swift pace. 
There, lodged among the thorny hedge 
in the edge of the water, was little Robert 
| Brown. The cry that had attracted Bert’s 
attention must have been the little one’s 
last, for he had ceased struggling now, and 
the curly, golden head was half submerged 
beneath the water. Unmindful of the 
torturous pricking of the thorny hedge 
Bert sprang into the water and extricated 
the limp little body from the mass of 
branches, reaching the bank just as Mrs. 
Brown came rushing up. 

| Bearing his burden quickly to the house, 
Bert laid the little body on the grass. Mrs. 
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| Brown gave four short —_ on the dinner- 
| bell, a signal to her husband that some- 
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thing was wrong at the house and he was 
wanted immediately. 

“Bring me a smail keg or barrel, Mrs. 
Brown,” commanded Bert. 

Placing the body of little Robert, face 
downward, on _ the nail-keg Mrs. Brown 
brought him, Bert gently rolled the keg 
backward and forward a few times. 

“Now,” he commented, “that removes 
the wate r from the lungs ‘and we must get 
some air in them in the place of it.’ 

Removing the body from the keg and 
placing it face upward on the he 
gras the little hands, drawing them 
gently outward and away from the body 
and bringing them together on the oeund 
at a point directly above the head. They 
were then brought back to the side. 

At the third motion of the arms, Bert 
caught the slightest fluttering of Robert’s 
nostrils. He knew, too, by the inaudible 
convulsions that were shaking Mrs. 
Brown’s body, that her mother eyes had 
been even as quick as his in detecting the 
return of life to the body of her only child. 

Bert continued the movements of the 
arms, and a decided life tinge was creeping 
back into the yo s face as Henry Brown 
eame hurrying u 

“Oh God! my at ’”’ he groaned, sinking 
beside the little form just as Robert’s 
eyes slowly opened. 

“He’s all right now,” cried Bert, breath- 
ing more freely himself, as his strained 
nerves relaxed. ‘Rub his wrists now, Mrs. 
Brown, and he’ll soon be himself again.” 

Henry Brown rose to his feet and, 
strong-nerved as he was, +—* whole body 
was a-tremble. Turning to Bert, he 
grasped the lad’s shoulder with a i, that 
almost made him wince. “My ” he 
said, “how can I ever rep: pay—you—for—.” 
The ‘choking sensation in his throat forced 
him to stop, and the tears streamed down 
his cheeks as he lifted little Robert from 
the grass and crushed him to his breast: 

Bert was deeply touched, as well as 
embarrassed, and tried to turn the matter 
off lightly, but with appropriate speech. 
As. he added that he must be going, and 
turned to leave, Henry Brown see sud- 
denly to remember something. ‘Tell your 
brothers for all of you to be over at the 
pond by ten o’clock tomorrow,” he said. 
‘Be sure, now!” 

“All right, ” returned Bert, hesitatingly; 
“T’ll tell them.” 

“Wonder where Mr. Brown is and what 
he’s up to?” said Mark Herron, as the boys 
came over the hill the following day in 
“- of the pond. 

is actions answered his question within 
the next few seconds, as he started down 
the hill on a run, pointing toward the pond 
and shouting: 

“Look yonder, boys—whoopee!” 

The other boys gave vent to > - no 
less restrained, and all went own 
the slope toward the water. Nota twig of 
the formidable > Betes was in evidence 
anywhere; a dress = of clean 
new lumber extended rom the grass well 
pe into the water; while a neat run-way 

a tn g-board completed the fittings. 

Wi Herron outstripped the other 
boys, and was the first one to reach the 
—— “Hurrah = nd of the apri he 

uu “running to the en spring- 
board, leaping mto the air, and turning 
over a couple of times before striking the 
water. 

The other boys followed in rapid suc- 
cession, none of them removing their cloth- 
ing, and all seeming to enjoy the proceed- 
ings to about the same 

Over behind the half-trimmed row of 
hedge, a form strangely resembling that . 
Henry Brown anal quietly awa 
the last of the Herron boys splashed ck 
to the dressing platform to remove his 
water-soaked —- before taking an- 
other plunge. And the back of the man’s 

hand was moist as he drew it across 
his eyes, muttering ,with a smile, “Boys 
sure is boys!” 
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Though crude as was the first machine 
made to emancipate women from the 
wash tub, it was the beginning of an idea 
that constant invention and experimenta- 
tion have brought to perfection in the 













Miukti- Wists. Washer 


The application of electricity marked a 
tremendous step forward inthe evolution 
of the washer—but its advantages were 
only for those women who had electricity 
in their homes. Now this condition is 
changed because The MAYTAG 
MULTI-MOTOR WASHER gives ; 
every woman the advantages of a power wheel enables it to do all 
washer independent of electricity. the the work about the house E 

t a machine should do. It 
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wrings but the beit 
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HIDING BARE TREE TRUNKS 
One of the problems of the home land- 
scape gardener where there are 1: arge trees 


to be dealt with, is some means of hiding 


their tall bare trunks. 

With some trees, especially the ever- 
greens, the lower limbs can be preserved 
if care is taken of them while they are 
young, while with trees in a border, shrubs 
can be so planted that a pleasing fore- 

und of foliage and flowers leads the eye 

rom the greensward up to the branching 
part of the tree itself. 

But for the tree that stands out in the 
lawn, if the lower branches are gone, 
something else must be done. As a rule, 
it is me to get plants to grow near the 
foots of a large tree because of the lack of 
moisture and plant food. A combination 
I have found, that is very satisfactory, 
could be carried out by anyone with little 
or no expense. The tree is a walnut and 
around its base I have = pastes woodbine 
or Virginia creeper and the tawny day 
lily. ‘The woodbine is a climber that sup- 
ports itself by little aerial rootlets that 
cling to any support provided. The day 
lily has large tufts of long, broad le: aves | 
thruout the summer and clusters of lily- 
like flowers during July and August. Both 
plants are perfectly hardy and will grow 
juxuriantly under the most adverse con- 
ditions. 

Another vine that would grow well | 
under the same conditions is virgin’s bower, 
but it would be necesSary to tack or nail 
it lightly to the tree for support, because 
it requires an object small enough to 
be encircles by its leaf stems in order to be 
self supporting.—R. M., 


TOM THUMB NASTURTIUMS 

One of the most attractive flowering 
annuals found in any garden is the nas- 
turtium. The most attractive variety yet 
roduced is that known as the Tom 
Thumb. It produces larger and more 








brilliantly colored flowers than any other 
sort, and the grower cannot help but be|‘ 
pleased with them. 

These nasturtiums show a_ greater} 
variety of tints, and mixture of colors, 
and a richer velvety appearance in the 
lid colors than can be found in other 


be 
sorts. 

To succeed with these most attractive | 
flowers, prepare a bed by spading in a! 
lot of well rotted stable manure, making |i 
the soil at least a foot deep, and abou 
one-half manure, and plant the seeds 
‘ it three hes in depth. This kin 
of s oil will insure a greater crop of flowers, | 
and larger blooms than can be grown in 
an ordinary bed without the addition of 
the manure. 


If unusually large blooms are de sired, | 
try mixing some we ll rotted sheep manure 


with the soil for a top dressing around the 


: 


ithat will be 
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growing plants. No fertilizer will show a 
greater increase in floral production than 
sheep manure properly applied. 

The soil should be kept moist when 
sheep manure is applied and it may be 
well to mulch slightly about the roots with 
short lawn clippings which can be caught 
on a grass catcher attached to the lawn 
mower. The mulching prevents the earth 
from drying out.—J. T. T. 





GROWING CANTERBURY BELLS 
These much admired and very fine old | 

oe are rich in color, very profuse in | 
loom, and of easy culture. 

All varieties like a rich sandy soil pro- 
vided with good under drainage, and a 
little surface dressing in the way of well | 
rotted manures. 

For attractive outdoor effects, when 
planted in quantity, they are ’ simply 
glorious, and the finest full blown speci- 
mens of such varieties as calycanthema, 
can be transplanted to pots for indoor 
culture, and will make handsome house 
decorations. 

The soil should be soaked about the 
plants before lifting, so a ball of earth 
will be lifted with the plants. 

The seeds of the annuals should be sown 
in April, or early in May. The seeds of 
the biennials should be sown in the open 
early in July, and the plants thinned or 
transplanted to temporary beds as late 
as October. 

The practice of covering beds of these 
plants with leaves for protection thru the 
winter is not very satisfactory, and the 
better method is to transplant them six 
or eight inches apart in a cold frame, 
where they will make large plants by 
early spring. They are easily cared for, 
and no more trouble than a bed of pansies, 

In the early spring they should be set 
from fifteen to twenty inches apart, in 
beds where they are to remain for flower- 
ing. June, July and ee are the 
months for a Etats & flowers from 








these plants. They remain in excellent 
form for a one time. ; 
When in pots with good, rich, 


somewhat sandy soil, and kept thru the 
winter in the dwelling, they flower in late 
winter and very early s ring, making 
| handsome pot plants for Easter season. 

If seed of the hardy perennials is sown 
in early spring in open beds, they will 
flower quite —_ and profusely the fol- 
lowing spring. 5 Ee 


MOVING ROSE BUSHES 

Select the spot where you desire to 
plant the rose bush. In the sprin 
excavate to a depth of two feet, and fill 
in with light rich soil, composed mostly 
of well decayed stable manure, with some 
small bones, or pieces of crushed large | 
bones. With care lift the rose bush and 
plant the roots well down in the prepared 
spot, using care to press the roots rather 
firmly without cramping or bruising them. 

It might be well to plant a couple of 
inches deeper in the earth than where it 
originally grew. 





Water abundantly for a few days. Keep | 5 


all weeds from growing near the bush, 
and you will surely have no further diffi- 


culty.—J. T. T. 
SEEDING A LAWN 
“T intended to plant my lawn grass 
seed last fall, but did not get it done. 


What success will I have from planting 
it this spring?” —N. D., Wis. 

The best time to pl: int lawn grass seed 
is in the early spring. As far north as 
Wisconsin this will probably be sometime 
in April, but the time of sowing depends 
upon the opening up of spring weather. 
The seed may be sown on the ground while 





‘it is yet frozen and the heaving of the 


ground thru alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing will help to cover the seed. A light 
raking after the seed is planted is all 
needed to get the grass 
started provided the seed is viable. 
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gtRose Bushes with roses on them in 8 
Seweeks from the time the seed was 
planted. It may not seem possible but 
we Guarantee it to be so. They will 
“BLOOM EVERY TEN WEEKS 
Winter or Summer, and when 3 years 
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in the winter as well asin the ground in summer. 
Roses All The Year Around. Pac of seed 
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GROWING GLADIOLUS 

Few summer blooming bulbs will so 
fully repay the cost as the gladiolus. It 
is cheap, easily grown, and appears in 
hun s of charming combinations of 
color, delicate or gay, to suit the greatest 
variety of tastes. The intensity of the 
tulip or the purity of the lily may be ap- 
proached thru this blossom, and this at 
a nominal price. 

The culture is simple in the extreme. 
Plant the bulbs as sy would onions, in 
any garden soil, and they are sure to 
bloom within a few weeks. Plant suc- 
cessively for continuous blooming. Some 
may be started before the frosts admit of 
outside planting, these being placed tem- 

porarily in pots, and later way may to 
the ground. Others ma kept in the 
paper bags which have eld them safely 
thru the winter until late June, and then 
planted, with all sorts of plantings between 
times. The onl RE RN AN ea 
in which they 

The <_ tiny "bulblete which form 
may be sa and sown in a row like 
seed; many of these will bloom the first 
year, and others will attain to a size which 
insures good blooms the following year. 
Grow so many of these beautiful bulbs 
that you have an abundance of - 
flowers. For the cemetery vase the 
fine, especially if you cannot renew o - 

once a week. The blossoms open 
successively from the base upward; and 
as each in turn withers it sinks into its 
sheath leaving no unsightly mark behind. 
For the table they have no superior, com- 
bining the best in color, grace, and elegance 
in form, and with no insect enemy to mar. 
Riant six inches .¥ and cultivate with 
the wheel hoe. other bulb offers so 
great a variety in color, or such wide 
variation in time of blooming.—B. L. P. 


COCKSCOMB FOR ea soll 


something which be nlnd ey f 

may or 

winter decorations and handsome bou- 

a — the outdoor flowers are cut 
the frosts. 


and more massive plants. 
and in bright yellow tints, as well as 
and dark crimson hues. 
seeds can be sown in a box or hot- 
bed in Apri or in a climate not too cold, 
in a “—, ~ We? last — or caste 
im May ts may 
into beds and given ether rich dresing 
at about the time the combs appear, 
lifted the second time and in beds 
of very rich well mixed soil where the 
combs develop very quickly, with great 
substance and beauty. 
When wanted for indoor winter decora- 
pe a combs —' be po : care- 
ully up in a rather room 
to ois cutting process should be 
done before the combs are fully ripe, and 
the form and color be preserved 
nicely. It will be easy to form very 
handsome and attractive decorations b 
using them either alone, or combined wit 
other forms of plant growth which are 
used for decorative purposes.—J. T. T. 


MAPLES FOR SHADE 
“T would like to know when to set 
maples for shade and what sizes to set 
. get the quickest growth?”—W. L. B., 


Nie do not ocesnate the planting of 
ners: soft maple trees for shade pur- 
Maples while rapid in growth are 
Just as rapid in decay and such a grove 
does not have the permanency that a 
grove of another kind w ould have. Hard 
maples make splendid shade and orna- 
mental trees, but are slow of development. 
Under certain circumstances the planting 
of soft maples may be justified. Trees 
two or three years of age are suitable for 
planting and may first be set ten or twelve 
eet apart to be later thinned out 
they begin to get their growth. 
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ou Want Your Family 
A ToSpend Their “pad 
in the ELEN DUT Ea 
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i CERTAIN LY NOT. Then = compel them to | 
live in air that has been heated and reheated until it is baked drier {j 


Dd Boy 





| than the air of the Sahara Desert? Don’t you know that such “close,” —f 
it “stuffy” air causes headache, fatigue, drowsiness and nervous debility? 


| Yet you expect to raise healthy children in such air! 
il You regard it as a fit atmosphere for your wife's workshop. You believe 
i} that you can atop 5 in such air and awake in the morning refreshed. Think! 
How can “stale,” “foul” air do these things? 


You wouldn’t expect to raise a healthy baby if you forced it to 
breathe the air you had exhaled, would you? Yet you. and your children 
and your wife are continually breathing the same air over ona over. You 
literally “feed” each other air from which your lungs have extracted the 
life-sustaining qualities. No wonder the country is full of bronchiti 

catarrh, grippe, pneumonia and tuberculosis! Isn'tit almost time YO 

gave this subject some mighty serious attention. 


Remember, then, that the Warm Air System of Heati 
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stream of vitalizing, invigorating, blood building, life-sus- Don ¢ 
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Mail This Coupon NOW! 
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i National Warm Air Heating 
! and Ventilating Association 


Dept. D2, Columbus, Ohio 
Gentlemen— Please send me your FREE BOOK on 
Heating and Ventilating without obligation. 
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HOME DEPARTMENT 











ONDAY: 


I’m out of sorts. 
luck—for him. 

Tuesday: Still raining. 
apple, to see all this moisture. 


never. I’m independent, I am. 


Wednesd: ay: 
quart of skimmed milk. 


stuff. I tell you, it doesn’t pay 

Thursday: 
sick friend is on the mend a little. 
the lend—another dollar! 
with machinery? 
again. I don’t need friends; I need 


Friday: 


sick friends 


Saturday: 
and some of us just live. 


my four dollars, and said, ‘ 
last night was pay-day for me. 


wife and kids. 
each night and all that. 
five more. So long.” 


great to have friends. 





Diary of a Human 


Nature’s shower bath! 
night. Well, I didn’t bring it on. 
caused by woe over seeing us miserable mortals every day, or 

maybe water for some of us suckers to swim in. 

the rain, even tho several million acres may need it. 

A friend just borrowed a dollar—on a rainy day! 


It catches me right here, near the Adam's 
Besides, I lost sleep last night and caught 
cold, going for a doctor for a sick friend. 
You no more than make one than he begins to impose. 


A little sunshine, like an eighth of an inch of cream on a 
What a sickly sun! 
I lent the dollar borrowed another one. 
[ sat up half the night with my sick friend. 
it’s all one-sided. 
A little more sunshine in the a. m. and then showers. My 
And my other friend? 
I wonder how he thinks I make this money— 
I’m going to put in half the night with the sick fellow 
a vacation. 
wife has such a scared look, it’s like visiting ghosts. 
Well, I told the doctor what I thought about this friend stuff. 
He asked me to sit up part of tonight with my sick —acquaintance. And 
the little ghost of a woman heard it all, I imagine. 
and the fourth dollar gone. 
with a pipe and a book; they’re the best friends, after all. 
going to get that four dollars bac k, or know why. 
Well, I don’t like to write this. 
I met my borrowing friend on the street this 
morning and started to climb him, when he beat me to it. 
‘It was mighty white of you, old chap. You see, 
I didn’t want to say anything to you, but 
I borrowed that money for Jim—our sick friend. 
You were so good to run for the doctor and sit up part of 
They appreciate it. 
It’s raining pitchforks tonight, but I’m going down 
to sit up with my friend all night, and lend him another five! Say, it’s 
It takes the sting out of evil days. 
hel 3 teach us, I hope, to be less hasty in our judgment. 
and sick friends—to teach us why we’re here! 


It has rained since Saturday 
Probably tears from the sun 


I could get along without 


What sloppy streets! 
What 


That’s the way with friends. 
I never ask favors 


Besides, the friend to whom 
Two dollars thrown away. And 
I’m about thru with this friend 


Ah, he’s still on 


Besides, my sick friend’s 


I don’t care. Rain— 
Me for my own fireside tonight, 
Tomorrow, I’m 


Some of us live and learn, 


He handed me 


It meant fc for his 


I’m going down to lend them 
And, well, it 
It takes rain— 


—Iloyd Kenyon Jones. 








HOUSEHOLD UTILITY MOST 
DESIRED 

Following are some extracts from 
Governor Craig’s address at the opening 
of the state fair in North Carolina last 
fall: 

“Tf I were asked to name what in my 
opinion is the most desired utility of 
modern life, I would not name the rail- 
road, nor the telephone, nor the auto- 
mobile, essential as they are, but I would 
name running water in the home. This 
conduces more to cleanliness, health and 
comfort than any other improvement that 
modern civilization has brought us. It 
can be had too, at little cost. There is 
not a farmer of moderate means in North 
Carolina who cannot with economy have 
running water and sewers in his home, and 
this would contribute more to the health 
and comfort of his family than any other 
improvement.” 

tt is hard to agree with the governor 
that running or piped water in the home 
is more desirable than the other modern 
conveniences he names, but we do agree 
that it.is an important subject and worthy 
the attention of any governor. 

It is surely possible that every home 








can have piped water in the house, if it 
is so heated that pipes will not freeze. 
There’s the rub. Belore a water system 
is possible in the North, the house must 
be kept above the freezing point at all 
times or the water system becomes a 
nuisance and a costly venture. 

By all means, let the farm homes be 
modernized with better heat, light, and 
water as fast as possible. —A. 8. 

FOR DARK CORNERS 

In my pantry and storerooms were 
various dark corners furnished with nails 
and hooks for the hanging away of uten- 
sila and garments. Since the walls in 
every instance were stained a dark brown, 
it was almost impossible to locate a hook 
or nail except by the sense of touch. 

Last spring, having a little white paint 
left from the painting of woodwork, I 
tried the experiment of painting a white 
strip two inches wide back of each row of 
hooks, Now there is no trouble whatever 
about seeing a hook or nail against this 
white enamel in the interior of a cup- 
board which was so situated that its open 
door shut out every bit of light from the 
interior.—A. M. A. 
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HEALTH AND INCOME 
Both Kept Up on Scientific Food 


Good, sturdy health helps one a lot to 
make money. With the loss of health 
one’s income is liable to shrink, if not 
entirely dwindle away. 

When a young lady has to make her 
own living, good health is her best asset. 


“T am alone in the world,” writes a 
Chicago girl, “dependent on my own 
efforts for my living. I am a clerk, and 
through close application to work and a 
boarding-house diet, I became nervous, 
and got so bad off it was almost impossible 
for me to keep up in the office. 





“A friend suggested to me the idea of 
trying Grape-Nuts food which I did, 
making it a large part of at least two 
meals a day. 


| 

| “Today I am free from dyspepsia and 
the ills of an overworked and improperly 
nourished brain and body. To Grape- 
| Nuts I owe the recovery of my health 
| and the ability to retain my position and 
|income.” “There’s a Reason.” Name 


given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Woes name 
now. rite today for 
this big FREE book. 
Over 100 New 1916 
Wall Paper Designs 
to choose from. 

Every sample is cut 
from the paper itself and 
shows the exact colors and designs; 
[ncthen one-half of cunall a mustfateace’ Ween 
Se to 50e per double roll. Think of this— 

65c Papers a Room 12x14x9 Ft. 
ay woh fp df fa F- and prices. 


to see how munab 5 you can save 
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The day of imperfect 


hearing is Bclente rivals nature in the marvel- 
1916, _Mears Ear Phone, *‘Iptensitone” 

Se greet rey A ing device. It transmits 

Tite today for our 15 days’ free trial 


Perfect Aid to Hearing 
The Mearsis the only scientific instrument for the 
deaf. It marvelously covers 96 degrees of sound, 
every range of tone of the human ear. 


Our fi book is - 
Write for Free Book 0 {7,0 = pie. 
Write for it today---learn al! about 


deafne 

our 16 days’ fre free Cc offer - od direet 
ew York 

eall for 4 CQ 

MEARS EAR PHONE CO., Inc. 

Desk 3524, 45 W. 34th St., N.Y. 
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AUNTY HOPEFUL ON SHOPPING 


“If there’s one thing I enjoy 

above everything else,”’ remarked 
1 Aunty Hopeful as she laid down 
her parcels and proceeded to re- 
move her bonnet, “it’s shoppin’ 
with a salesman who tries to please me 
instead of entertainin’ himself at my 
expense. There is some clerks who act as 
tho it was a customer’s business to make 
those who wait on’em contented and com- 
fortable. Some of ’em positively take 
offense if you don’t take the first thing they 
offer or if you don’t change your whole plan 
of makin’ a dress just to oblige ’em by 
takin’ a piece of goods they haven’t been 
able to convince anyone else would en- 
hance the natural beauty of their com- 
plexion. 

“There’s that new clerk, for instance, 
that they’ve hired down at Simpson’s. 
He’s from -the city and doesn’t let an 
opportunity fade without impressin’ you 
with the superiority of his wisdom. If 
you don’t buy what he’d like to have you 
take, he doesn’t conceal the fact that 
you’ re a fit subject for sympathy and com- 

ion. Says I to him this afternoon, 
Young man, it’s a pity you weren’t on 
— h about 4004 B.C.’ He looked kind of 
— rised like, and so I followed up by 
n’ him squarely in the eye, and I 
— ‘That’s when the Good Book says 
that the Lord made this planet which you 
and I are inhabitin’. It seems to me if 
you’d been hangin’ around about that 
time you could have given the Almighty a 
lot of valuable advice.’ 

“After this,” continued Aunty, “we got 
along together first rate but = Wt 
my bill I says to him again, Young = 
I’m old enough to be your grandmother 
and I’ve been shoppin’ many a time before 
you graced this world with the glory of 
your presence, but take it from me if you 
want to become a shinin’ light in your 
ony yt profession you’ ve got to remem- 

r that you’re paid to help a customer 
find what he’s lookin’ for instead of con- 
vicin’ him by your eloquence that he 
ought to take something he doesn’t want. 

“Shoppin’ is surely one of the fine arts,’ 
sighed Aunty. “It’s a good school for 
patience and several other Christian vir- 
tues. But there is times when even a saint 
would become so exasperated with a sales- 
man that he’d go away in a huff and leave 
his halo lyin’ on the counter along side of 
his umbrella and never think of either of 
’em until he was payin’ for his purchases 
across the road at a competitor’s.’”’—Orin 
Crooker. 





SPRING FASHIONS 
The dominant features of the spri 
styles are the voluminous skirt, the norma 
waistline and the semi-fitting waist. 
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Protect the Children’s 


Teeth with 


WRIGLEYS 


It removes food particles that cause 
decay. Insures a wholesome mouth, firm 
healthy gums and agreeable breath. It | 
means vigorous digestive action through } 
increased saliva. Makes sturdy appetites. 


Write for free copy of ‘“*WRIGLEY’S 
MOTHER GOOSE,” a quaint book in 
colors for children and grown-ups. 
With it we will send a free 

sample of 





WRIGLETS 
DOUBLEMINT 


Address 
Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co. 
1408 Kesner Bldg., 
Chicago 


a aa 





There are separate coats and suit coats, | 


with seams starting from the shoulder 
or with simulated darts. There are also 
coats cut on straight loose lines in box or 
cape effect. 

Skirts take many forms; circular and 
semi-circular, gored or slightly draped for 
suit and sep: urate skirts. 

For dresses, one sees tunic effects, and 

lain skirts, flounces, ruffles, and soft or 

uffant draperies. Plain panels are also 

shown combined with tucked, shirred or 
ruffled sections. 

Sleeves of wraps, suits and dresses are 
mostly full length, with a bell flare in some 
of the elaborate styles. There are also 
leg o’mutton effects, and puffs at the 
shoulder, elbow or wrist. 

Many smart models have full “flare” 
peplums, in lengths of from a few inches 

»w the waist to deep over the hips. 
Sometimes the peplum is placed only over 
the back or hips. 

Separate waists in Russian blouse effect 
are popular, and in “sport” waists the 
styles are new and novel. 

‘Children’s coats show flare effects from 
shoulder, yoke, or waistline, and both 





Empire and normal waistline is used. 


—— =. a. : Sie 
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30 Days at Our Risk 


— Bg ee i IFG. U D2 oe Fellew*® Jamestown, N.Y 





There is something of interest and value to every 
member of the farm family in every issue of Suc- 
cessful Farming. Read each department. 
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RECIPES 
Potato Souffle—Season 2 c. of hot, 
mashed potatoes with salt, butter and a 


little minced parsley. Beat in % c. o 
milk, and whip with a fork until the 
mixture is smooth. Fold in the whites of 
3 eggs, beaten stiff, turn into a buttered 
dish, and bake fifteen minutes, or until 
the potatoes are brown and puffed, which 
is the literal meaning of souffle. Cc heese 
is sometimes grated over this dish.-A.M.C. 

Caramel Custard—Put 4 c. of sugar in 
a pan and melt, stirring constantly until 
melted to a syrup of light brown color. 
Add gradually to 4 c. of scalded milk, 
being careful that the milk does not 
bubble up and boil over, which may hap- 
pen on account of the high temperature of 
the sugar. As soon as the sugar is melted 
in the milk, add the mixture gradually to 


= beaten sli tly, add }¢ tsp. of salt, 
1 tsp. vanilla, then strain 2 tat but- 
ered coaed uld. Dae na cunerd. —I. 8. C. 


Stuffed Prunes—Cook the prunes until 
= allow to cool, then remove the seed 
by slitting the prune on one side, length- 
wise. Fill with chopped walnut meats. 
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Add to the prune juice an equal amount 
of sugar, and the juice of half a lemon. 
Cook until thick, pour over the stuffed 
fruit, and serve very cold.—M. E. K. 
Cream Tomatoes on Toast—Simmer 1 
can of tomatoes for half an hour, or until 


f}the quantity is half reduced. Add 1 pt. 


of cream or rich milk, and 1 tbsp. - 
butter blended with 1 tbsp. of flour, add 
salt and pepper. Let this thicken with 
the tomatoes, and then pour the mixture 
over very thin crisp toast.—A. M. C. 
Scalloped Eggs—Make a thin sauce by 
placing in a double boiler 2 tbsp. of butter; 
when melted blend into it 2 tbsp. of flour. 
Pour gradually over this 1 pt. of milk, 
stirring constantly. Boil several minutes. 
Chop 6 eggs finely (which should be hard 
boiled) sprinkle a baking dish with 
crackers or bread crumbs. Cover with 
one-half the eggs, then over the eggs put 
part of the poy de sauce eee until the 


ingredients are used, pe. kd ee aye 
withalittlesalt pit sed pepper. If 

or chopped ham can be used with 

or veal, a or chicken. wad with the — 


and bake until crumbs are brown. 
Steamed Rhubarb Puffs—Mix well 1 egg, 





1 heaping tbsp. of baking powder, 1 c. 
of milk and a pinch of salt, with enough 
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Sor to make a soft jo a pottes, 


handled with a s ill but- 
re cups one-third f of “this batter 
and on top of it drop 1 tbsp. of stewed, 


sweetened rhubarb, flavored Pith a little 
rated lemon. Put another addition of 
atter on the rhubarb, filling the cup 
about full. Cover closely and steam 
thirty minutes; turn out on a dish and 
serve with Amethyst Sauce. 

Amethyst Sauce—Put one handful of the 
pink peel from the rhubarb stalks in }4 c. 
of water and simmer gently until the 
liquid is a pinkish hue, then strain and 

add to it 1 c. of sugar, 2 rounding tbsp. 
of butter and a tsp. of corn starch mois- 
tened in a little cold water. Put back 
over the fire and let boil up once, then 
serve.—Mrs. N. L. 

Rhubarb Leaf Greens—Do not throw 
away the tender rhubarb leaves, but use 
them for greens. They are delicious 
when prepared as follows; cook in 
td | salted wat water until tender, ‘then ane 

a bacon avy 


soe Las: per. 7 a p 
garnish with c curls of ine con arranged 
around the greens. Batter * may be used, 
or olive oil as seasoning instead of the 
gravy.—Mrs. N. L 
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Victor Records have vee er oillliens 
with the masterpieces of music 


A comparatively few years ago the soul- 
arias and concerted numbers that 
have immortalized the names of the great 
composers were hidden mysteries with only 
| an occasional opportunity, at rare intervals, 
HW to hear and become familiar with them. 
i Today millions of people are familiar with 
them through the wonderful achievements of 
The Victor Records of these musi- 


Ks cal treasures have revealed theirsublime beauty 





The Famous Sextet from Lucia 
i by Tetrazzini, Caruso, Amato, Journet, Jacoby, Bada (96201) 
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They are presented in all their grandeur by 
the world’s greatest artists whose exquisite 
renditions are the standard by which the 
artists’ actual performances are judged. 

They are noteworthy achievements in the 
ut of recording that pe ee 

ictor supremacy on a greater 

actually accomplished. 


Any Victor dealer in any city 
any music you wish to hear and demonstrate to you the various 
styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


liner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


can be safely and satisfactorily played 
only with Victor Needles or Tungs- 
tone Stylas on Victors or Victrolas. la , 
Victor Records cannot be safely played 
on machines with jeweled or other me 
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in every part of the world. | 
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WHAT SHALL THE 
TITLE BE? 


A SUGGESTION FOR A NAME 
Seeing that yee are leavi the choosing of 
title for a olen in which we may state our 

view, to your readers, I would suggest it be called 
“Worth Wh hile Column.”—Mrs. H. D. H. 
Comment: The women have not responded very 

ag in sending in names for this department. 
We leave it open another month in hope you will 

make more suggestions.— —Editor. 


THE WHOLE ILE FAMILY LIKE IT 
In your March issue I see that you ask for sug- 
gestions for na a umn in which women 
readers are to be allowed to express their views. I 
would suggest that you call it “Women’s Bulletin.” 
We like Successful Farming very much, and 
every member of the family is mter in read- 
ing it when it comes.—Mrs. 


WANTS MORE ARTICLES FOR WOMEN 

You ask your women readers’ opinion on the 
womens department column and a name for it. 
I will suggest “Our Cozy Afternoon,” for when we 
get together for fancy work and help, we expect 
to have a time. I read “Squibs From a 
Farm Wife's Notebook” first, then afterwards go 
thru the rest. I do hope you will make it more 
of a woman’s paper.—Mrs. E. P. C. 


APPROVES OF NEW SPELLING 
Just a few lines to tel] you we think your pa paper 
Sets better all the time. I like the new method 
of spelling. many extra letters in one word, 
make me tired. Now if you would add more 
reci and more about caponizing chickens, I 
be like it still better. 
can’t help feeling surprised at Pn Hand.” 
If “ will come to he will change his 
belief.—Mrs. J. W. J. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS EARNS $100 
I want to tell you how well we like the Lm 
I consider it has made me at least $100 on ultey 
this last year. I am a very busy mother with t 
little my oe to care for, the oldest five years. oo 
‘ou see | haven't much time for pou But I 
cllowed i. advice im your paper as ly as 
I could and made a pretty good success this year, 
and hope to do better another, with Success{ul 
Farming’s hel My saenes —i,’, me the first 
time I cubeeribed dar was throwi 
my money away y is as ee ceaied | in it as 
am now, and I always hove to give it up to him to 
read first.—Mrs. P. P., Oxla. 


OF MUCH VALUE TO THE CITY WOMAN 
I am not a farmer’s wife but as Successful Farm- 
ing contains so many helpful articles on home 
problems, care of flowers, fruits, garden, etc., and 
the editorials, question department, health and 
beauty articles, and miscellaneous reading matter 
are so interesting I could not easily dispense with it. 
The advertising section brings the markets of 
the world to the homes so one may select at leisure 
any article desired, and keeps one informed of the 
many conveniences as sey are placed on t 
market.—Mrs. A. L., Okla. 


FITTING THE CASE EXACTLY 

This is to tell you that Successful Farming is 
just so instructive we lay all periodicals down when- 
ever it comes in. 

“The Deacon’s Pure Bred Hens” in a current 
issue is worth three times the price of the paper to 
me. Did nit my John so hard I think now he will 
help wifey with h enn. 


WISHES EVERY GIRL COULD READ IT 

I like Successful Farming very well and I am 
always looking for something good in it. That 

ece, writte: ~, * Lloyd K. Jones on , ninety- 
— of the January number is wort more than 
twice the subscription alone. I wish every young 
girl could read it.—Mrs. M. J. Ladd, Cal. 


WANTS HINTS ON HAIRDRESSING 
I am a young housekeeper nearly sixteen years 

old. I delight in reading the “Young Flouse. 
k *s” page very —— I am the only girl 
at home now, a four boys, and like pt 
they like to tease. But I t wiek to direct my sabe 
at the “Housekeepers” page. Don’t you think 
that it would be nice to put hair dressing on the 
housekeeper’s page also. Being the only girl at 
home I cannot think up so many ways as two or 
more girls can to dress hair. 

y father pas taken Successful Farming nearly 
family think it is a wonder. 
always likes to r 
exas. 
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er poultry.—Mrs. F. E. H., 


nine years and the whole 
Mama raises chickens so 
the poultry page.—H. M., 


MORE PATTERNS 

Will say I like the paper from first to last and 
there is no of naming any special features, 
altho I will mention a few whic am more than 
interested in: Our Bulletin, Editorials, als, Cartoons, 
Ferreted Facts, Farm Blacksmithing, A Two- 
Legged Dicti . Answers to Questions of 
General Inter -_ # Junior swe, Veterinary, 


Home a and also the pattern 
Cepeetmnent.: if ude patterns for 
men’s ph even if you haven't 


mer ors TF. un ts, or other 
clothing.” Ha in same for some- 
L only hed a pavtera each for shirt and 
overalls I could reduce the big cost of clothing to 


that Aout = 


e shows designs w 
Possible fr uo toahew on the peticrn page boca 
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Solid Aluminum Griddle 
—Full 1014-inch Size 
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LAGS 

FROM SULTN]S 
WORTHOF KARO WIL 

SAVE YOU $1.40 IN CASH 


$2.25 Aluminum Griddle Offered For Only 85 Cents 
And Labels From 50 Cents Worth of Karo 


ET 50 cents worth of Karo from your grocer 

and send labels from the cans to us with 85 

cents and we will send you this $2.25 Alumi- 

num Griddle by prepaid parcel post—a clear 
saving of $1.40. 


Reguler Retail 
Price, $2.25 


Thousands of housewives all over this country 
have already taken advantage of this offer—for 
you may be sure that the women of this country 
know a real bargain when they see one. 


At great expense we are seeking to place a Karo 
Aluminum Griddle in the homes of all Karo users, 
so that Karo—the famous spread for griddle cakes 
and waffles—may be served on the most deliciously 


baked cakes that can be made. 


So if this money-saving opportunity appeals to 
you and if you want your family to use Karo, the 
most popular syrup for griddle cakes—then get 50 
cents worth of Karo from your grocer and send us 
the labels and 85 cents. You'll get the Aluminum 


Griddle by prepaid parcel post. 


Remember—this Solid Aluminum Griddle needs 
no greasing. It doesn’t smoke up the kitchen. 
It can’t rust; it is clean; and cakes baked on this 
griddle are more digestible than when fried in the 
old way. 


If you haven’t sent for your griddle already, 
get 50 cents worth of Karo from your grocer 
today, and send us the labels and 85 cents as 
quickly as possible so as to be sure of getting 
yours. 


We will also send you freea copy of the famous 
Corn Products Cook Book. 


Put your order in as early as possible 
—for the griddles are going fast. 


CORN PRODUCTS 
REFINING CO. 


P. O. Box 161 New York Dept. 121 
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INSECT PESTS 


Some Practical Methods of Extermination 


ITH the advent of nice, warm 
weather the home-maker faces a 
small but trying and important 
problem, of preventing the presence of in- 
sect pests. Not only must our enemy, 
the moth, be killed before it is born, so 
to speak, but we must also plan for tae 
sanitary measures which will insure against 
flies, mosquitoes and other dangerous in- 
sect guests. 

Our first step will be to thoroly prepare 
winter clothing and woolen articles for 
laying away during the heat of summer. 
What we generally call a “moth” is the 
adult form of a small larva or grub; and 
it is the grub and not the moth, that does 
the actual damage of destroying fabrics. 
It is too late when we see the moth to take 
preventive measures. Very early in the 
season garments, blankets and other 
articles in which wool is present, should be 
taken outdoors, thoroly brushed and 
allowed to air. If there are any soiled 
spots, these should be rubbed out either 
with water or gasoline. All furs can easily 
be given a complete gasoline bath before 
being laid away. 

Combating Moths 

We are all familiar with the moth ball 
treatment. It is sometimes advisable, 
however, to wrap articles also in tar paper, 
or to sprinkle between layers of garm-nts 
the flaked tar dust which can be bought in 
packages. Wrapping the article in an 
airtight bag of common newspaper, pin- 
ning the ends over carefully, and even 
sealing them with gummed strips is effec- 
tive. 

For large garments, however, nothing is 
better than the specially prepared paper 
bags which come fitted vith a clot 1es 
hanger in the center. Such a bag permits 
the garment to retain its shape. These 
bags come in all sizes suitable for long or 
short coats, children’s garments, etc., and 
one bag can hold several articles. Once 
a garment is slipped on the hanger, the 
upper opening of the bag is firmly folded 
over and clasped, making an airtight, 
impenetrable hanging place. 

little more expensive are various 
chests and boxes either of cedar or specially 
lined materials impregnated with tar or 
camphor, but it is easy to line any box 
enaidly and thoroly with sheets of tar 
paper, and by covering neatly, to approxi- 
mate such a box at nominal cost. 

If it is desired to lay away any tufted 
or cloth-covered furniture, it is best to 
spray it with naphtha several times. Use 
a small atomizer and keep the article out- 
doors during the process. The naphtha 
wil not injure the fabric, but will render 
it unpleasant to insects. 

Other House Insects 

From time to time we may have a visit 
from an unusual insect called the “Johnny 
hundred-legs” which frequently causes 
apprehension, It is however, quite harm- 
less and is really an aid since it preys upon 
house flies —e roaches. Another insect, 
wrongfully killed is our poor friend the 
spider. While we do not want their webs 
in any of our rooms, it is foolish to kill 
spiders unnecessarily, for they are the 
greatest fly-haters and devourers known 
and will kill more flies in a day than any 
amount of artificial fly poison. 

Other insects which sometimes assume 
alarming numbers are ants, carpet beetles, 
and the so-called silver fish insect. Almost 
the simplest remedy against ants, especi- 
ally in the pantry, is to place a piece of 
gum camphor, loosely wrapped in tissue 
paper, on the pantry shelves or other 
infested places. The odor is very dis- 
tasteful to the ants and they will leave 
in order to avoid it. 












By MRS. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 








Showing moth with the larva in and out of the 
case, (Enlarged). 


The carpet beetle, as its name implies, 
develops in large numbers under 
floor coverings. If we are wise enough 
to use small rugs, which can be taken up 
frequently, we will doubtless never suffer 
from this pest. It is only in carpets tacked 
from edge to edge of the floor, which are not | 
removed often enough, that we find this 
insect. The best treatment is, of course, 
to fill the cracks in the floor; remove the 
entire carpet for a thoro cleansing, which 
should include heating, and spraying the 
carpet with benzine. Before re-laying, 
cover the floor with tar paper. 

The silver fish insect is present most 
frequently in books and in attics where 
piles of paper or clothing have been little 
disturbed. It seems to bear some relation 
to straw and to ticks of straw used as 
bedding. Spraying with benzine, the dis- 
carding of all straw ticks or pillows, and 
thoro dusting of infected places with 
pyrethrum powder will be found the most 
effective treatment. 

In all treatment for the prevention of 
insect pests in the home, the old adage 
“‘an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure,” is the one rule to remember and 
follow. Also it pays to remember that 
many insects cannot live or multiply in 
direct sunlight, in fresh air, and in clean, 
sanitary conditions. If there are insects 
poweees in your home, the fault lies with 
ack of care on the part of the homemaker. 
A clean house means also a house free 
from any kind of discomfort or danger from 
household insects. It may seem an unim- 
portant part of housekeeping, but insect 
prevention and extermination is one of 
the most important tasks for the house- 
keeper to pursue vigorously. 

Early Prevention of the Fly Nuisance 

The first warm days may have, to our 
surprise, brought to light a fly sailing 

















A trap that catches flies by the bushel 
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IN THE HOME 





dizzily thru the room, but it is well known 
that last fall many flies went into winter 
quarters, and have only been waiting for 
warm weather to emerge, lay eggs, and 
hence multiply into our summer pest. 
We now know that the fly is not only a 
nuisance but a positive danger; that his 
feet carry the germs of typhoid, lockjaw 
and other diseases. We know that he is 
poteny fond of milk, meat, and other 

oods, consumed by humans. We know 
also that he loves filth, garbage, offal, and 
waste products of every kind. 

Our extermination of the fly is, there- 
fore, based on scientific fact, not on fancy. 
A fly is just as much an evidence of house- 
hold neglect and unsanitary precautions 
as is a bedbug. While the latter is a 
nuisance, the fly is a positive deadly men- 


ace. Our prevention and extermination 
of him and his million offsprings can be 
summed up in the following suggestions: 


Avoid all exposed rubbish, garbage, or 
manure heaps. 

Disinfect outhouses and similar places 
with kerosene. 

Disinfect garbage with chloride of lime. 

Screen all food, particularly milk, which 
should never be left exposed to either air 
or flies, 

Use - screens all over the house, 

cially at the tops of windows. 

Jse white cross-bar netting over baby’s 
crib or bed. Be particularly careful that 
flies never touch his bottle of food. 

Use large wire outdoor fly-tra 

In the house place in small dishes out of 
reach, the following preparation: Weak 
solution of formaldehyde in pee of 
two teaspoonfuls to a pint of water. 


CURTAIN KINKS 

If you dry your curtains on the line 
instead of on astretcher, hang them over 
double and they will not stretch out of 
shape as they are almost sure to do if hung 
by the edges. 

For white lace curtains the finest patent 
stretcher does not excel the one you have 
at hand in that nice poet of velvety 
on your lawn. Pull the curtains carefull 
into shape on the grass and pin down wit 
tooth ick. Let dry in the bright sunshine 
and they are ready to hang. 

Ecru curtains should be dried in the 
shade so not to bleach them, and they 
must be washed carefully. Never boil 
them; do not use soap unless abselutely 
necessary, and add steeped tea to the 
rinse water. 

All lace curtains must be wrung very 
carefully or the fine mesh will be broken. 
A hand wringing after starching is almost 
gure to result disastrously because of the 
more or less twisting motion. Better put 
them thru the wringer, and without too 
much pressure. 

Even if you have not two sets of sash 
curtains for the kitchen, and are too tired 
or too busy to iron them after they are 
washed and dried, the windows need not 
remain bare very long; try this: Take the 
curtains down after breakfast. Boil, 
rinse, starch, and hang immediately at the 
windows on their rods, pulling sharply into 
shape for straight edges. In afew minutes 
they will be dry and it will not be suspected 


that they were not dried on the line, 
sprinkled and ironed in the regulation way. 
When little holes come in lace curtains 


they are usually best mended by placing 
a piece of net, or old curtain of similar 
mesh underneath and tacking it down 
lightly. Or, perhaps a bit of mending tis- 
sue to gather and hold the frayed threads 
in place, is all that is n . These 
results generally look better those 
from theslower process of darning.-R.B.N 
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Greater Beauty— 
Better Finis 


Lighter Weight— 


Stronger Construction! 








Steel Beds Perfected! 


TEEL has long been recognized as an ideal material for 
the metal bed. Simmons has recently perfected a pro- 
cess to draw and electrically weld polished, cold-rolled, 

strip steel into perfect tube. This has made steel beds of 
refinement at last possible. 


The new tubing, round or square, and the machines upon which it is 
made are both Simmons inventions. Basic United States patents protect 
them. Hence, the new Simmons Steel Beds are exclusively a Simmons 


product. 
See Your Dealer’s Exhibit of 
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IMMONS BEDS 





Look for Simmons mame on foot rail 


Simmons Steel Beds are made in 
many designs impossible in old-style 
iron. There are no screws or bolts to 
come loose and rattle; each joint is 
electrically welded and fused perfect- 
ly into a single piece of reinforced 
thickness—sturdy, rigid beds. Weigh- 
ing a third less, they move easily 
without marring floors or tearing 
rugs. 

The surface of the steel, burnished 
to saw-blade fineness, takes a porce- 
lain-like finish heretofore impossible 
of attainment on the old style tube. 


Coat after coat of tough, elastic 
Simmons Enamel is flowed on, each 
coat being individually baked. The 
result, glass-like in its perfection, is 
permanent almost as the steel itself. 

Simmons Company have just 
placed stocks of their new models of 
metal beds with retail furniture stores 


throughout the United States. Go 
and see them. Asurprise a waits you— 
finishes such as you never dreamed 
possible on metal—beds which, at 
first glance, you can hardly believe 
are of everlasting, sanitary steel. 


The beds are made in a great vari- 
ety of style. There are models to 
harmonize with each type of bedroom 
furnishings. There are sizes for every 
room. The range of price meets 
every requirement. 

Charming color themes are carried 
out in soft delicate shades; there are 
beautiful Oak, Mahogany, American 
and Circassian Walnut finishes. 
Hand-decorated styles harmonize 
with the painted-wood bedroom fur- 
niture so much in vogue. Others in 
quaint, old-fashioned lacquer effects 
will give you novel suggestions for 
bedroom decoration. 


Always Buy a Simmons Spring for a Simmons Bed 





The Prices Are Moderate—Within the Reach of Everyone 


Dealers will be glad to have you inspect these new Simmons Beds, If they have 
not in stock the exact model and finish you want they will obtain from the Simmons 
factory large size photographs of the beds you prefer. 
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MARY SMITH AND THE BALLOT 


What the Vote Will Do For Farm Women 





April, 1916 








NSTEAD of taking a 
general view and answer- 
ing for all at once, let 

us take the case of one 
woman, Mary Smith, for 
instance, and see what the 
ballot would do for her. 

First, consider Mary 

Smith's circumstances. She 
was the oldest girl of a 
numerous flock of children, 
twelve all told. Her par- 
ents lived on a farm, and 
the father prospered finan- 
cially, having lands and 
stock. The boys were put 
to work out doors at an 
early age and Mary worked 
in the house when some 
children would have been 
at play. Mary’s mother broke down from 
too much work and too many children, 
and at the age of twelve Mary did the 
family washing every week, The father 
often employed a hired man because he 
could not do all the work himself, for 
tho he drove them hard the young boys 
could not do a man’s work. He never 
thought of spending cash for the very 
important labor of the household, and 
Mary’s mother never spent a cent in her 
life to save herself. It never occurred to 
her that she had a right to do so. The 
boys of the family looked forward to com- 
ing of age and being free at twenty-one. 
As they approached this age the father 
became a little more considerate of them 
and let them have some stock for he did 
not want to be left without their help. 

Mary did not look forward to coming of 











age as the boys did and the only change in 
sight for her was marriage. For sometime 
she postponed this event until a younger 
sister could take her place as the family 
drudge, and then she married John Smith. 

John was a farmer and Mary, well 
trained in the manifold duties of farm life 
found plenty to do. She helped with the 
milking, made garden, tended chickens, 
made butter, and bore a number of babies 
with very short periods of respite from the | 
household labor. With a neighbor in to 
help for a few days or a relative, who could | 
get away from home for a little while, she | 
worried along the best she could, catching 
up the work after she got about again. 
She never had a nurse who was paid money 
and expected to render any definite service 
with any of her seven children. 

John was not a good farmer. He 
believed in long hours and he kept at it 
but he did not plan. There were many | 
hardships such as most farming people 
suffer in a new country. John was sick 
and Mary nursed him and did the chores 
without assistance. Later he wounded 
his hand slightly and blood poison de-| 
veloped. Mary watched him thru it and 
during the crisis, watched all night long 
entirely alone, the one doctor accessible 
being unable to get away from another 
critical ease. And John lived. Then they 
moved to the West and roughed it as 
homesteaders do. One of the boys was 
bitten by a rattlsenake. The leg swelled | 
frightfully and turned black. They had a| 
little brandy—John rode miles to get. it, 
and black mud from down by the spring. 
She cased the leg in the cool mud poltic e, 
wrapping it with a sheet and changed it. as 
it heated. It was all she could do and the 
boy finally recovered. 

Mary seldom saw any women. She 
could not get away from home with so 
many children and John never did like to 
go and take them. When there was some- 
thing going on or when he wanted to see a 
neighbor he usually went horseback. It 
was less trouble. That was a habit of 
many of the neighboring farmers, and all 
the women were used to it. They had 
never had it any different. Mary knew it 





| occupied for so long. She could not use 


|and John and the son who was at home. 























was no use to make a fuss, 
but she was very lonely 
sometimes. John would 
often come home from town 
pretty cross from the whis- 
ey he had been drinking 
and Mary would have been 
lad to get rid of the saloon. 
Besides making John cross 
to her and the children, he 
spent money treating, and 
drinking that she had 
naive earn and that she 
had been counting on using 
for the children’s clothes. 
She had nothing to say 
about the spending of the 
money. It was John’s 
money. She had nothi 
to say about the schoo 
either and sometimes the term was very 
short, the teacher poor, the road to school 
very muddy for the children to walk over. 
After awhile Mary’s father died and he 
left land, cattle, and cash; quite a little 
fortune. His wife had been dead some 
years, of overwork and children, and the 
estate being divided Mary had a nice little 
sum of money, about $4,000, which she 
turned over to John, and John spent it. 
He made a payment on a place, for with 
all his roughing it John had not succeeded 
in getting anywhere. Then he got some 
additional credit and began to make some 
efforts at speculation. It was not what 
Mary wanted him to do, but he told her 
she did not understand about business. 
By this time the children were grown 
up and married, and Mary did not have as 
much work as formerly. She began to 
read the papers and study affairs. She 
developed opinions and a desire to express 
them. She wanted to mingle with people 
and talk about something—anything. She 
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Plan Your Home With | 
LucasArtPlates | 


! 
No matter how familiar you [| 
are with the advance in decorative i 
art, you will be surprised —delighted ff 
——by the new and charming attain- 
ments in home beauty made possible by 
Lu-Co-Flat—the artistic, sanitary, dur- 
able wall finish. They are illustrated in 
colors in the Lucas book—“The Art of 
Interior Decoration” mailedon request. 


The Beaut Sanit 
Woshable Wall Fate” 
is the ideal wall covering in every re- 
spect. Soft, restful tones. Just a little 
end water removes dist end grease spows wk 
























had entered on her second life. Literally _—. no injury to finish. =f 
she was a new woman, but John was in a : 

rut. She was relieved from the crushing Ad ok Ware fuesetr 
round of duties that had kept her closely The ° of Interior Decora- 


|nterior tion.” Sent upon 


| receipt of six cents 
| im stamps anddeal- 
er's name. 


: Address — 





up all her time and thoughts with the three 
meals, the housework, sewing for herself, 





She had ideas on farming but she might 










as well not have had them. John did eee | SohnLucas&Co., Ine. 
everything in the same old way, went to \ ess Office 372 
town frequently, mostly alone, drank \ ac 





: . Philadelphia, Pa. 


when he felt like it. Had they lived in 
town, Mary could have belonged to the 
ladies’ aid or some —_ or = hve | —=—= —— 
neighbors where she could go and come SELF ‘ 
without asking John to go along. MONITOR 1EATIN IRON 

The spirit of the times reached her and 
she said to her son “I think women ought 
to vote. That is the only way I can have 
anything to say.” 

And this self sufficient son answered, 
“Tt wouldn’t do. It would make women 
rough.” 

Nobody ever said it would make her 
rough to milk cows, or to hoe in the garden, 
or to earry wood and water, or to pick up 
cow chips on the prairies when there was 
no other fuel, or to watch over a sick child | The Monitor Sad tron Co. 7) 
for two weeks and look after the family 


besides, with scarcely a nap during that — 
time. No one said it would make her 
rough when she wrapped the rattlesnake 
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bite in the mud, or when she wore old 
clothes and shoes that would hardly hold 
on her feet, when times were hard and 
money was scarce. But there she is, a 
mature woman, sound in mind and morals, 
good for perhaps twenty-five years of ac- 
tive citizenship, and she cannot use these 
qualities as she wants to any more than 
she can use her own money which John 
long ago came to regard as his. John has 
never deeded the place to her and he has 
made no will. So if he dies Mary will have 
an administrator to handle her money 
and will get the remains of her third, 
for John’s boys are very much like him. 





Screen Door 
CHECK 


Splendid summer seller. Stops 
the bang and saves the door, Easy Sales. 

Big demand, A sale in every home. Dozen can be carried 
in pocket. Demonstrating sample free to workers, 




















There are many women like Mary 
Smith. They have borne the brunt of 
pioneer hardships; their labors have made 
the blossoming of the wilderness possible, 
their accumulations and economies have 
gone into the land and out again in the 
wealth of cities, their children have peopled 
theempty places. They have lived amidst 
conditions which they have had no hand 
in shaping—creatures of circumstances. 
Now at middle age with a wealth of ex- 
perience and a sound morality, they find 
their earlier job finished and nothing to 
take its place—and the son of one of them 
says it would “‘make them rough to vote!”’ 

Sons and fathers, do you really think 
that when mother or grandmother gets 
into the wagon or the car with you and 
rides down to the schoolhouse, makes some 
marks upon a ballot and drops it into a 
box that she will return home a rough 
coarse woman? If you are so fearful of 
‘roughness,”” why did you not begin to 
worry when those hands were roughened 
by toil; when that hair was roughened and 
faded by wind and weather; when that 
once fair complexion was roughened by 
working over hot stoves and lack of care 
— she was doing so many things for 
you 

You were as willing for her to do those 
roughening tasks as she was to do them. 
Let her vote if she wants to. It will not 
burt her nor you.—Mrs. Minnie B. Davis 


Points op 
tiquelt 


Note—As many questions upon points of ageme 
will be answered in this department as space will per- 
mit. Address your letters to Editorial Department. 
Those desiring personal answers must enclose a twe- 
cent stamp. 


A Minnesota reader writes: “Suppose 
a lady were sitting in the living room con- 
versing with others and a stranger were 
ushered into the room. It would be dis- 
courteous, would it not, if she said, “Glad 
to meet you” withoutrising? Whena lady 
passes before a gentleman who is seated, 
should she excuse herself? 

If the lady isin her own home she should 
rise when greeting strangers. When several 

»ple enter a room in a private home, a 
fndy should always rise, especially if they 


are older than she is. If an elderly person | 


enters a room alone, it is always a graceful 
courtesy to rise and remain standing until 
he is seated. One should always beg par- 
don when compelled to pass in front of 
another. 

An Iowa reader asks: ‘‘How should a 
letter be arranged upon th® popular, 
folded letter paper?’ 

In case a letter is very short, it may be 
written upon the first and third pages, 
rather than the first and second. Other- 
wise it should be written upon consecutive 
pages; never so that the sheet has to be 
turned at different angles for the various 
pages to be read. Turning the page is all 
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prne and satisfaction in your home depend 
largely on the woodwork, your permanent, 
unchangeable furniture. 


And this woodwork should be bought as you would 
buy your movable furniture — a piano, for instance. 

Curtis Woodwork, which has gone into better built 
homes for 50 years, is trademarked. This mark means, on 
woodwork, all that any name could mean on a piano, 

If you plan to build or make alterations, write us for de- 
tails about Curtis Woodwork. Ask your lumber dealer, 
also, to show you his big Curtis Catalog. It contains a 
thousand suggestions. 

The Curtis Companies, Service Bureau, '202-1302 §. Second St., Clinton, lowa 
Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 

at. See fe ie 

Bastern Offices at Pittsburgh and Washington 


The Makere of CURTIS Woodwork Guarantee Complete Satisfaction to tte Usere 
“We're not satiafied unless you are” 


CurTI 


WOODWORK 


Furniture for Your Home** 
































that should be necessary. 

A Minnesota reader asks: ‘How many 
dances are due your partner?” 

At a dance a lady’s partner reserves 
the first and last dance and two, or pos- 
sibly three in between. 

An Indiana reader writes: “Will you 
please publish rules for the general use of | 
the fork? When properly used in the left | 
hand, etc.” 

Almost all foods are eaten with the fork, 
even including peas, and other dishes of a 
semi-liquid consistency. The fork should 
always be used in the right hand with 
the tines up, except when the knife is in 
the right hand for the purpose of cutting 
meats. The fork is then held in the left 
hand with the tines down. Pie, " 
etc., are cut with the side of the fork. The 
knife is used only for cutting foods which 
cannot be cut with the fork and for spread- 
ing butter on bread when butter spreaders 
are not in use.—Bertha Averille. 

















One quality | 
—many styles and sizes 
—with er without legs. 












“Youwouldn’tb 
a horse by mail, 


petoe, You'd want to see 
im first. No catalogue 






canshow why one horse is 
cheap at $1900 and another 
Gear at $100. 


There s as much difference in ranges as there extra gate It more than comes back to you 

is in horses. Youcan't judgethemfrom printed fora ajentic lasts , Saves re 
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; every part o made 

of rust-resisting charcoal iron, and unbreak- p~— 4 I y Ryne Py BP. You 
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Majestic Manufacturing Co., Dept. 148 St. Louis, Mo. 
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Write your name and address plainiy : 
How to Order Patterns and in Pall Let us "know the Correct Premium Offer oat tree pA oe | Any BAY 
number and size of each pattern you want. Enclose price of pattern and ad- cription to Successful Farming * 35 cents; or any two 10-cent patterns for a 
Gress your letter to Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines. Iowa. 3-year subscription at 50 cents 





s Send 10 cents in silver or stamps for our Up-to-Date 1916 i= e in d 
Catalog Notice Summer Catalog containing over 400 Designs of Ladies, isees Ses d eniid- 
ren's Patterns, as well as the latest Embroidery Designs, also a Concise and Sanstcbeatiee Article on 
Dressmaking giving valuable hints to the home dressmaker 





























1642——Ladies’ House Dress—With sale “— in | in three sizes: small, medium and large. Price 10| F a -y- volte and —~y— ~ here — 
either of two lengths. In seersucker, figured lawn | cents. The model is most unique and attractive and em 
or plain linen, this style would be effective, and in 1641-1640—A Charming Model—Comprising bodies some excellent style features. The waist ir 
serge, wash silk, taffeta, gabardine or voile it will | ladies’ waist pattern 1641 and ladies’ skirt pattern | finished in surplice style. The skirt is cut in three 
surely make a serviceable business or afternoon | 1640. This style would be sorey for embroidered | tiers or sections, each one underfac ed to form Pan | 
dress. The pattern is cut in six sizes, 34, 36, 38, | lawn, crepe or voile, for silk ang lace combined, or | hem tuck. The pattern is cut in three sizes: 16, 1 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Price 10 cents. | for pl: ain and figured material. The waist pattern | and 20 years. Price 10 cents. 

652—A Smart Frock—With sleeve in either of | is cut in six sizes: 34, 36,38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust 1636—Ladies’ Street Dress—The right front of 
two lengths, and collar in either of two outlines. | measure. The skirt pattern is also cut in six sizes: | the waist is shaped at the closing in unique cutline. 
As here shown, brown and white gingham was | 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist measure. | The neck may finished in high collar style, with 
used, with trimmings of white linen. The right | Two separate patterns. 10 cents for each pattern. | smart pointed tabs, or in low Poulan, by rolling 
front of the dress overlaps the left at the closing 1674—Ladies’ House Gown or Negligee— collar and fronts as shown in.the small view. The 
The skirt is a three gore model. ‘The pattern is | With sleeve in either of _ tenathe, and with or | skirt is a three piece model, with lap tuck at the 
t in four sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. Price 10 pe ae 4 facings. ot ~ - — 7 [ center front, where the closing is effected. Fe 
its juickly made. __ It is fit y shoulder and under- 2 in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
1648—A Trim and — Shirt Waist — = pam, ope yoke lated bs per be omitted, pemen See & oe Price 10 cents. 
attractive style is desirable because of its simple, | anc e yoke effect simulated by beading or inser- = 
smart lines. It is easy to develop and good for any | tion. The pattern is cut in three sizes: small, weitere Coste Fal teots o Youn , eee 
of the materials in vogue. A good effect is gained | medium and large. Price 10 cents. ith sleeve in either o ng 

little model would be nice in figured crepe, with 
by piping or binding the free edges in contrasting 1672—Child’s Rompers—With sleeve in either hi f est, collar, belt and cu The 
color. The pattern is cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, | of two lengths. As here shown, brown and white | ¥ ite crepe for v colla 
ric . skirt is a five gored plaited model. The pattern is 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Price 10 cents. | plaid gingham was used, with white pique for in f izes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Price 10 
1661—Girls’ Over Blouse Dress—With guimpe | trimming. The pattern is cut in four sizes: 2, 4, 6 | CUt 1 four sizes: 6, “ 
having two styles of sleeve. This model is good for | and 8 years. Price 10 cents. cents. 
linen, galatea, percale, chambrey, nuns veiling, 1645—A Dainty Night Dress—This pretty 1655—A Charming Model—Junior dress with 
taffeta and tub silk, voile, crepe and batiste. The | model is nice for awa, dimity, nainsook, crepe, | or without bolero with sleeve in either of two styles. 
atte rn is cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. | mull or flannelet. It is made in square outline at | and with round or square neck edge. su Y~ is 
Pri e 10 cents the neck and with a bell-shaped sleeve. The gown o= for challie, for lawn, nuns —— =~ , ging: 
1629—A Popular ‘‘Twenty Minute’ Apron— | may be made in loose kimono effect, or shirred at | ham, crepe, silk chiffon and crepe de . ine, 8 
Just the thing to make “in a hurry’’ and-te find |. Empire-wais he pattern is cut in three sizes: would be nice also in tulle over china si 
convenient and comfortable ever after. The body = a medium and large. Price 10 cents. for a dancing frock or graduation dress. "The 3 
portion has ample fulness, and the strap extensions 670—A Pretty Summer Gown—With sleeve | tern is cut in three sizes: 12, 14, and 16 years. 
secure the back over the fronts. The pattern is cut | in aber of two lengths for misses and small women. | Price 10 cents. 
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if you use 


Chi-Namel 


No matter how you apply it, Chi-Namel 
flows into a smooth surface that doesn’t 


show brush-marks. Besides working easily, sts 
Chi-Namel gives a finish so durable tak as 
dent the wood without cracking 9 
the varnish. It is not affected by hot or Am 


you can 
e) cold water; nor will heel-marks show 
) 6Chi-Namel floors. 

: There’s a Chi-Namel 


housshold need—for finishing or refinishing a 
furniture, floors, heme yh hard ir 


wa: — Lee = yo -— 4 
work, -t , Sinks, reens— 

each kind made on a@ Quality Fist basis, 
Go to the Chi-Namel Store 


Get the deal 
x Ms er to let you try the Chi- 


ne 
ill 


Cleveland, Ohio @ 








Vaseline 


xq UD he OF 


Carbolated 


Petroleum Jelly 


CHESEBROUGH MPG. CO. 
(Consolidated ) 
45 State Street New York City 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


1650—A Pretty Dress for the Growing Girl— 
With or without over blouse, and with two styles of 
sleeve. This would make a attraetive dress 
for party or best wear, or for uation, Silk and 
crepe or erepe de chine o be effectively com- 
bined in this model. The pattern is cut im four 
sizes: 8, 10. 12 and 14 years. Price 10 cents. 

1651—Ladies’ Dress—This model combines 
good taste and simplicity, The wasit is finished 
with @ coat closing, and has s smart flare collar 
outlining the low neck edge. The pattern is cut 
in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and inches buat 
measure. Price 10 cents. 


FAN AND SHELL LACE 
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2 There are many things about the # 
mt house—furniture, wood-work, & 
% floors—you’d like to varnish if you @& 
B felt you could dogood work. You # 
can do good work, and do it easily, 3a 
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This edging is suitable for towel ends, 
runners, pillow slips, doily, or centerpiece 

It is utiful made with 
either coarse or fine crochet thread. To 
make: Ch. 20 st., turn and de. 2 in the 
7th st. from hook, ch. 2 and de. 2 in the 
same place. This forms a shell, ch. 6 
skip 5 and de. 2 in next st. with ch. o 
2 st. between last de. Ch. 5, skip 5, de. 
2 in next 2 st., ch. 2, skip 2, de. 1 in last 
de. one in each 
of previous de. Ch. 4, de. 6 in space be- 
tween the 2 de. in Ist row. Ch. 4, form 
shell in shell, ch. 1 and de. 6 in ring formed 
where first turn is made. Ch. 4, turn and 
de. 1 in each de. in previous groups of 
doubles with 1 st. between each de. Ch. 
1 form shell in shell, ch. 3, de. 1 in each 

i i tween 


o de. in fan with 


THE PIMENTO 
Every home m should raise pimen- 
in the late summer can 


are of strong growth and are heavy crop- 
pers. The Neapolitan is much larger than 
the New Pimento pepper, but the flesh of 
both is very, thick and the flavor sweet 

eapolitan is of good size 
to stuff with mixed pickle and also to can 
for stuffed imento salad, which makes an 


attractive . ‘ , 
The “New Pimento” is splendid for 
canning as it is smaller and can be packed 
in jars or cans. The canned peppers when 
thru a sieve, make a smooth paste, 
which may be used in salads, sandwiches, 
stuffed and it garnishes meat dishes 
beautifully.—H. B. 


When an advertisement introduces P ve 
to something new in i or offers 
information that you are in need of, it 
a service that is well 

Keep postal cards on hand 
advertisements that 
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For YourEASTER Outfit 


You Need THIS Fashion Catalog 


BELLAS HEssé &O 


WASHINGTON, MORTON & 
NEW YORK CITY. N.Y 
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THE SEASON’S SERMON 


[t ia good to be alive when the trees shine green, 
It ts good to be alive when the clouds drive by.” 
Isn’t that just true? And how easy it 
is to feel it with the first thrill of full 
springtime in our blood, when the beautiful 
aye inspire us and make us feel that noth- 
ing can happen to prevent our doing won- 
derful things in fife. Things that are 
really worth while. 

Apparently people, as well as the vege- 
table world, in a sense lie dormant part of 
the year, with plans half formed and am- 
bitions somewhat dulled; but it isn’t 
a to go thru these months, when all 

‘ature is awake and pulsing with vitality, 
without feeling that it is a joy just to be 
alive. 

But let’s try to keep the spirit of spring- 
time, its bounding life, its building-for- 
the-future, alive all the time. Even when 
shining leaves grow dull or are weighted 
with winter’s snows, and clouds drift 
lazily or are dark and threatening. 

Trees and flowers, clouds and sunshine, 
and cool sparkling water do not “just 
happen.” ‘There is a reason for them all 
each has a work to do, and is doing it, and 
we are a part of this same great plan of the 
Universe. Isn’t that what the most suc- 
cessful people are doing, the best that 
anyone can do, just growing a little all the 
time and filling their place as full as they 
can? 

Won't you, right now, go out and look 
deep into the heart of a beautiful flower, 
violet, daisy, columbine, iris, or rose and 
open your mind to its soft-spoken sermon? 
Each tiny part of it is just as pure and 
sweet and perfect as it could grow, each 
with its separate work to do, yet all for 
a& purpose; and altogether these perfect 
parts make the beautiful, useful whole that 
we admire and that means the continuance 
and progress of the same bit of life as the 
days ona months and years go on. 

If characters are to be fine and lives 
beautiful and useful, everything that goes 
to make them must be as perfect as 
weer 5 and must have the “looking to the 

uture”’ motive. Thoughts must be whole- 
some, little duties raust not be slurred over, 
habits must be good and aims worthy.— 
Mrs. F. A. N. 

RIGHT WAYS AND WRONG WAYS 

There are right ways and wrong ways 
even for such common things as washing 
and wiping dishes, dusting, and clearing 
and setting table. In the long run it is 
just as easy to follow the right way as the 
wrong. Then, besides pleasing others, you 
have the personal satisfaction of a thing 
well done. 

Do not pile up mussy dises for washing. 
Rinse out tea and coffee cups, and care- 
fully clean plates, meat, and vegetable 
dishes with a limber knife and soft or tissue 
paper if you have not a ten cent plate 
scraper (flat, stiff rubber on a handle). 
Wash in plenty of hot water, with soap, 
rinse in scalding water and wipe dry and 
shiny with a clean towel. Be very sure 
that the dish mop or cloth is clean. The 
mop, with its long handle, makes steriliz- 
ation in scalding water easy after each 
using, and most homes can furnish a new 
dishcloth each day without much or any 
expense. 

In dusting a mere dry cloth should not 
be used; It usually only removes the 
dust from one article to let much of it 
settle on another. A cloth wrung from 
warm water is all right for some things but 
is dulling for paint and varnish. Some 





wring the dust cloths from a pint of kero- 
sene in which has been mixed a tablespoon 
of linseed oil, but the unpleasant kerosene 
odor lasts quite a little while. Ours are 
wrung from paraffin oil, hung in the air for 
a few minutes, then innumerable 
times with only a shaking out after dust- 
ing. They gather up and hold all dust. 
Satisfactory and economical dustless 
mops, for use on floor borders around rugs, 
halls, stairs, etc., are made from pieces 
of soft old underwear wrung from paraffin 
oil and put on a ten cent mop stick. 
Rather especial care should be given to 
the dining room and table. After seei 
that the room is comfortable, tidy 
cheerful remember that half the enjoy- 
ment of a meal and much of its actual 
value depends on attractive serving and a 
daintily set table. A feast is not patalable 
if it looks as tho it has been thrown on the 
table. ‘‘Daintily set’’ does no presup 
linen straight from Damascus, Haviland 
china and cut glass, but it does mean a 
fairly clean cloth (1 say “fairly” for none 
of us can have a fresh one each meal) and 
dishes that are shining clean and carefully 


| placed. The cloth may be mercerized, the 


dishes premiums with baking powder or 
breakfast f and the glasses those that 
were filled with dried beef, that is really 
a secondary matter, much as we like pretty 
and really good things. 

We sometimes get so used to doing a 
thing after a certain fashion that we are 
blind to the fact that another way is more 
attractive and convenient. Soa lot of our 
tables are set carelessly, with silverware 
crooked and dishes—just anywhere, when 
we might just as well use the conventional 
plan, which is “‘the style” only because it is 


the neatest, most convenient way of hav- 
ing our eating utensils placed. is is to 
have the knife and what ns are to be 


needed lie straight at the right side of the | J 


plate, the water glass above the knife and 

the fork and butter chip to the left. And 

don’t forget the centerpiece—a few flowers, 

a fern or a small, blooming plant. A meal 

~y _— quite so good if this is omitted. 
2. N, 


DRY DYEING 

To make a dye for laces, put some tube 
oil paint into gasoline and stir until the 
former is dissolved, then test the shade 
by dipping a scrap of the sample. If 
too dark, add more line, but if the 
shade is too light, put in more paint. Dip 
the lace up and down in the bath with a 
pair of bonbon tongs until the desired 
tint is obtained. Then shake the lace 
out and let it dry. Press on the wrong 
side with a warm flatiron. Pull the lace 
very gently to give the new effect. Rib- 
bons may be dyed in the same way, but 
should not be washed before dyeing with 
the oil paint. If they are creased, pass 
a damp, new, wet sponge over the wrong 
side, and press until smooth, then dye. 
Feathers, such as quills and wings, ma 
be dyed in the same way. Ostrich 
feathers, too, will respond to this treat- 
ment, while for faded artificial flowers, it 
is admirable. The gasoline and oil paint 
solution may be described as a dry dyeing, 
in the same way as cleaning with gasoline 
is spoken of as dry cleaning. The goods, 
not touching water are almost like new, 
hence its value over water cleansing. 

Every one knows that a cream tint 
may be given to lace by dipping in weak 
tea, but every one does not know that 
cube sugar dissolved in the tea will give 
the required stiffening.—E. G. 
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Anybody can put into a few words 
very good reasons for using 


COLGATE’S 


TALC POWDER 


The regular use of Colgate’s will 
give you many more reasons. 


Eight Perfumes and Tinted and 
Unscented. 


Write us a 12-word Tal 

we will send a trial size of Colgate’s 
Talc free. Your contribution may 
be reprinted in some of our adver- 
tising. 

Colgate & Co. 
Established 1306 
Dept. 87, 199 Fulton St., New York 


TALCOGRAM 
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this new Edison—and 
our choice of records too, for only a single dollar. 
ay the balanes of sate of only @ tow eunte © dup. 


| Free Trial rralbege tr gon coals 












. Have all the newest entertainments. 
friends, We will send it to you without # penny 


fF. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributors 
3524 Edison Block, - Chicago, Minote 


STEEL MANTLE SURHERS ARE Te BEST 
a ou. mp an antern 
ht Re ‘Times. No Smoke. No 
or. t Common Kerosene Lampe 
Tubular Lanterns. Every Burne 
er Fully Guaranteed. If Your Deal- 
¥. Dosen’ - Keep Yhem nd 
ame and Addressand your Name 
Address and 35c for a Sample or $1. 
County and State 
Agents Wanted. Write for Free 
ficule Today. The Season 
ow Is The Time To Se!! Them. 
The Steel Mantle Light (Co. 342 Huron St. Toledo,0. 


THE PATENTOME taitins patent, “Sadiishea 


taining patents. Established 
18665. ANDERSON & SON, Attys. , 747 7th St., Washington, D.C. 


Read the ads in this month’s issue. 
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EMILY AND HER SCRAP BOOK 

“We are going to give a prize to the 
little boy or girl who makes the prettiest 
scrap book,” said the ———— teacher 
several weeks before the ing of the 
school term. ‘“‘We have pets time 
and we will work at home. h pupil 
must try hard to make the most beautiful 
book, and I will help you all I can.” 

The children went home in a whirl of 
excitement with the story of the scrap 
book and the prize that would be given 
at the close of Kin n. 

There little girl in the class 
who make up her mind to win the prize. 
She would not be out-done so she entered 
into the contest with all the zeal and 
of her nature. She teased her 


ene 
mother for pictures until every paper and 
magazine in the library was i for 
the book. 

One Saturday, Emily was at her usual 
task, book cases for 
more She climbed to the top 
of the lib shelves and found two large 
books in dull co indi i 


“Oh, mother,” she exclaimed, “I got 
the the pretty locket, is’nt it 
just d?” They went into the parlor 
and Emily’s mother sat down to look at 
the wonderful book that had won the 


prize. 

“Why, darling,” she asked in _ 
excitement, “where did you get 

ictures?”’ 

“Out of the old, dingy books up there,” 
Emily confessed, pointing to the top 
library shelf. 

The “old, dingy books,” as Emily called 
them, belonged to her father and he had 
paid a big sum of money for them. He 
was & t naturalist and they were very 
valuable to him, There was nothing to 
do now but to tell Emily’s father and 
make the best of it; the books were 
spoiled and she had not realized that she 
was doing wrong. Emily knew that she 
should have asked either her mother or 
father before cutting the books and she 
was frightened almost sick, dreading the 
coming of her father. He was a stern 
man and not very patient. At first 
Emily’s father was furious—until he saw 
her pale little face and worried eyes. 
There were tear stains on her cheeks and 
when Emily put her soft, nee arms 
around her father’s neck and told him 
how sorry she was and promised never to 
do such a thing again—well, he just 
kissed her and said the locket was very 
pretty.—Chloris Clark. 


Silver that is used but rarely, will 
keep bright and untarnished in dry flour 
and only needs brushing off when wanted 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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Write tt on the film— 
at the time. 


Make every written record more authentic, accurate, by truth telling 
aera. Then, in turn, make the photographs more valuable by 
writing date and title on the film at the time of exposure. Such a 
record becomes a permanent of the negative, at no extra cost for 
film and the making of it is a matter of a few seconds with an 


Autographic Kodak 


Ash your dealer to show you, or write us for a free catalogue, 





EASTMAN KODAK CO., 373 State St., ROcHESTER, N. Y. | 
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Dodge high tumber prices! Save 
big money building this ze 
addin Houses are being sold at 
last year’s prices. Other lumber 
manufacturers have raised prices 
from $4 to $10 per thousand. 
Aladdin Readi-Cut Houses save 
* builders from $200 to 
$800. All material cut 


to fit, — waste of 
lumber time in 
erection. Prices in- 
clude all material, 
hardware, 
nails, plas- 
ter, paints, 
etc.Over100 
designs in 
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HIS is the month of sunshine and 
showers but here is hoping that only 
the sunshine will get into our homes. 

We need so much of that, both literally and 
figuratively, that there really is not room 
for showers. 

Butter may be freshened and sweetened 
by cutting in small pieces and letting it 
stand in sweet milk half a day or so. 

Do not add salt to flour for gravy or soup 
thickening before the liquid is added or you 
will have trouble with fame. 

It is not enough to do your neighborhood 
no harm; it should be distinctly better for 
your living in it. 

Get after the old bills-of-fare relentlessly 
Cut down the heavy, heat-producing 
foods and use plenty of slaws, salads, and 
tart fruits, giving the lemon as prominent 
a place as possible. 

Cold baked beans, with sliced onion, 
seasoned to taste with pepper or paprika, 
sugar and vinegar, make a splendid, nour- 
ishing salad. Is there a bit of green to put 
with it—house-grown lettuce or parsley? 

As the busy days come on do not work so 
hard for your family that you have no 
time to really live with and enjoy it. 

Wide tape is very useful for mending 
bands and facings, and placing under 
strips for buttonholes. 

Vinegar added to the rinse water will 
restore the color to some shades of blue. 
Never let bright light strike the colored 
clothes when drying. 

It is usually best to accept and love 
your friends as they are, reserving the 
reform searchlight for yourself. 

When fresh fruit is scarce, remember 
that there are many dried fruits that take 
its place very satisfactorily with rice, 
tapioca, etc. 

If you want whole pecan meats, pour 
boiling water over the nuts, let stand a few 
minutes then crack carefully. 

It pays to train mind and eye to recog- 
nize joys and opportunities as they come, 
not merely with regretful longing when 
they are gone. 

If very “short” pastry is rolled out on 
waxed, or oiled paper it may be easily |‘ 
turned onto the pan without danger of 
breaking. 

Remember that nothing harmlessly cuts 
oil and grease better than borax, and it is 
hygienically “clean.” 

Aimless drifting does not accomplish 
much, but having in view a definite, 
worthy aim, however small, means getting 
somewhere. 

A dirty garbage can is a menace to 
health, an abomination to sight, and a very 
unpleasant thing to wash. After each 
emptying line it with several thicknesses 
of newspaper, which can be easily burned 
and the can always kept clean. 

Do not forget that doorknobs and tele- 
phone transmitters are among the things 
that need antiseptic baths quitefrequently. 

Learn to discriminate in your work as 
well as in other things. No one has the 
right to wear out health and nerves over 
non-essentials. 

A few white Easter eggs are nice among 
the colored ones. Select the whitest ones 


and on them write initials or a monogram 








ft 
Aue 
with melted paraffin. When this is cold, 
if you have white vinegar let the eggs la 
in it over night and the lime of the she 
will be eaten off leaving the paraffin letters 
standing up clear. 

No home can be a success unless there 
is someone in it who always makes the 
best of everything. 

Do you want cream colored or yellow 
lace? Get five cents worth of powdered 
ochre at the drug store. Shake the loose 
lace in a box with the ochre, a teaspoonful 
will be enough for an ordinary collar, until 
of the desired color, thei shake the powder 
out of it. 

Mix plaster of paris with vinegar in- 
stead of water and it will not set for some 
minutes, giving you plenty of time to put 
it just where you want it. 

We sometimes need to remember that it 
takes some shadows to bring out the rich- 
ness and beauty, and humanness of life, 
as well as of pictures. 

Keep a bottle of lime water and olive or 
sweet oil in the medicine chest, to put on 
burns. Cover with cotton. 

Do not forget the “little mother’ and 
her doll when the silk waist or dainty sum- 
mer dress get too worn for use. Washed 
and pressed they will delight any little 
girl and making doll clothes is an import- 
ant branch of domestic science. 

There is not much danger of a housewife 
becoming a crank; she has too many inter- 
ests. A crank turns about one center. 

A little vinegar added to the furniture 
polish will add greatly to the brilliancy of 
the article polished. 

If a valuable egg becomes cracked in 
setting, it may be saved by carefully plac- 
ing very narrow strips of court plaster over 
the cracks to exclude air and retain shape. 
The chick may need a little help at hatch- 
ing time, 

You do not have to go out of your way 
to find trouble. It will come to you fast 
enough if you are watching for it. 

If you are having the paper hanger out 
this spring and there is old paper to be 
taken from the walls, remove it yourself 
instead of paying him for his time while 
doing it. With a large sponge and warm 
water wet the paper till it is blistery then 
peel it off. Wet considerable at a time so 
that some of it may be soaking while other 
is being removed. 

The stove polish will be more black and 
glossy and will not “‘burn off” so easily if 
mixed with turpentine or vinegar instead 
of water. But keep your turpentine bottle 
away from heat. 

If little shoes come in wet, stuff them 
with paper before putting them to dry. 
They will dry more quickly and not be so 
hard. If very wet they should be rubbed 
with a little grease during the drying pro- 
cess to soften them. 

We all know and admire restful, refresh- 
ing people who are not upset by unex- 
pected appenings a, .. are those who 
are every day the little common 
duties well and bore y: 

A bit of brisk rubbing with kerosene 
will remove finger marks from doors.— 
Mrs. F. A. Nisewanger. 
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600 styles and sizes, 

$100,000 guaranty. 

We pay the freight 

and ship with 

24 hours, 
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Brand New Model. Swinging wringer. 
Washes and wrings by per a or 
motor. Can be used by hand, 


FACTORY PhickS 919-89 


Sent on 14 days Free 
MONEY Sows. Write 
k today, 
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The smooth, clean surface of new furni- 
ture is always a delight. Articles which 
have seen many years’ use may be made 
equally attractive by proper treatment. 
Twice a year or oftener, if need be, go 
over every article of furniture in the house 
with a piece of cheesecloth wrung out of 
warm water in which a bar of fine, white 
soap has been dabbled a moment. If the 
cloth shows < ring the cloth out again 
and again until the article is clean. If 
there is carving, a very soft brush may be 
used. Dry the article immediately with a 
clean piece of cheesecloth. Next, use a 
very little good furniture polish, rubbing 
thoroly with a chamois until the surface is 
perfectly dry. Sticky surfaces will only 
catch more dust. Furniture cared for in 
this way will improve with age.—E. G. W. 


OUR MUSIC COUPON 
I tal 


Apple Blossoms, Reverie. The i 

. music 
tho easy to play, will remind you of the 
beautiful springtime. 

Pizzicati(Sylvia). Thisisaninstrumental 
piece from the opera Pizzicati. One of 
the most famous parts of the opera ar- 
ranged and simplified by Kohmer. Very 
easy to read; carefully fingured. 

Violet Polka. The music is delicate and 
beautiful. Easy to play. Music teachers 
recommend it to pupils. 

The Happy Farmer, by Schumann. Suit- 
able for reed organ or piano. 

The Palms. ‘This famous sacred solo 
arranged as a solo for organ or piano. 
Easy to play. 

Calwary. Every home should have a 
copy of this famous piece arranged for 


an or piano. 
yp wot - Silentio (A Secret). A fascinat- 
ing new Mexican piano piece by a famous 
Mexican com a = is a beauty 
and peculiar c to this Mexican piece 
entirely different from others. 


Honeymoon on the Sea. Beautiful spring 
love song. Words and music by the 
world famous Maude Anita Hart. All 
voices. 

The Victor’s Song. A brand new book 
of 12 Easter solos, brand new words b 
various authors, music by the worl 
most famous blind musician and composer 
Adam Geibel. Contains also 6 extra 
recitations, dialogues, and exercises. Pieces 
can be used as solos, duets or for group 
singing. 

Book of New Sacred and General Songs, 
for home use, Sunday school, church, etc. 
These songs are suitable for solos. Part 
of them can be used as duets, and all 
may be used for family, group, or con- 

gational singing. The one song, 
weet Easter Day, is worth more than 
you pay for the book. 

How Betsy Made the Flag. Booklet con- 
taining words and music of this wonderful 
new patriotic song. Can be used as a 
flag drill by young people at home, 
school, club, lodge or church. 





APRIL MUSIC COUPON 


You select from one to all copies of music 
from the list below, each copy of musie to cost 

ou five cents and the order must be accom ed 

¥Y one coupon. Put X in front of the titles you de- 
sire, ines name and address plainly where in- 
dicated. Coin or stamps accepted in payment. 
Wrap coins in piece of paper. 

Instrumental 
Apple Blossoms, Reverie 
azicati (Sylvia) 

Violet Polka 

The Happy Farmer 

The Palms 


Calvary 
Imposito Silentio 
Vocal 
Honeymoon on the Sea 
The Victor's Song 
Book of New Sacred and General Songs. 
How Betsy Made the Flag 
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How to beautify your home with 
Black Cat Wall Papers 


Get this big free book. Send postal for it now. See the newest ideas 
on home decoration. Get the latest suggestions for bringing your home 
up-to-date. See these samples of Black Cat Wall Papers—the finest and 
most stylish home decorations. This handsome new book of Black Cat 
Wall Papers will show you the 1916 novelties in Fabric Effects, Cham- 
brays, Burlaps, Cretonnes, Damasks, Figured Oatmeals, Dainty Stripes, 
and Exquisite Cut-Out Borders now being introduced by us. 


Black Cat Wall Papers are inexpensive—50 cents a room, up. Black 
Cat Wall Papers offer at popular prices, the same styles and colorings 
which can be secured otherwise only from exclusive city decorators. 


A dealer right near you has Black Cat Wall Papers and can show you 
complete rolls, with borders, just the way the paper will look on your 
walls—the only safe way to make your selections. He will show you 
the newest styles for each room, give you immediate delivery of your 
selections—trim the paper, if desired—make home decorating a pleasure. 
Send now for our helpful free book of valuable suggestions and we will 
tell you where to see the latest Black Cat Wall Papers. 


Write a postal now, 


Star-Peerless Wall Paper Mills 


55 Address Dept. S.3 Joliet, Illinois 















































Aluminum Cooking Set 


Seven Articles for 
Daily Use 
Sent Postpaid as per Special Offer Below 


Every housewife is familiar with the merits of 
gue aluminum cooking utensils, as savers of fuel, 
ightness in handling, and for sanitary reasons, 
as they are so easy to keep clean. Aluminum 
ware, with ordinary care should last a lifetime. 
The practical four-piece Berlin Roaster and 

ker, as i and described, will do the 
work of seven different kitchen utensils that are 
used in the kitchen every day. 

Here are some of the ways you can use this 
fine outfit: 

For a 6 Quart Berlin Kettle, use the kettle 
and cover. 

For a Double Boiler insert the pudding pan 
in the kettle and it is a double boiler, because 
the boiler part is submerged in the hot water. 

For a 6 Quart Roaster invert the pudding 
pan and place on top of kettle and you have a 
roaster. 

For a 6 Quart Steamer insert the pierced pud- 
ding pan in the kettle and use as a cover the 

ular pudding pan, making a steamer. 

For a3 Casserole use the plain pud- 
ding pan and cover, which forms the best look- 
ing. ake dish or casserole on the market. 

ora3 Geert Bake Dish use the pudding pan. 

For a Collander use the pierced pudding pan. 

MY OFFER: Four Piece Berlin Roaster ker $ 
to $2.50; or for $1.50 











Used Like This, 3 Quart Casserole 


given, postpaid, for subscriptions to Successful Farming amounti 
in subscriptions and 50 cents in cash additional. New, renewal and extension subscriptions 











count the same. Subscriptions to be taken at our rates which are as follows: 7 years 
for $1; 5 years for 75 cents; 3 years for 50 cents; 2 years for 35 cents; 1 year for 25 cents. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, 54 Success Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 
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Successful Farming For May 


Almost every day our editors and special writers are completing some new attraction for 
our readers. We want to mention a few good things already arranged for the May number. 


6,000 People Killed in Falls from 
Ladders 


That 6,000 people lost their lives while climbing 
or working on ladders last year is the astonishing 
statement made by H. Colin Campbell in an article 
entitled ‘Safety First on the Farm,” which will 
appear in the May number of our magazine. We 
all know that there is a great deal of work that must 
pe oan on the fesse On8 10 pases ie Ss tenes 

ere is risk in the everyday things we do about 
the farm as well as in the unusual thi As you 
ponder the matter over, you will the many 
narrow congas you, yourself, or members of your 
family have had during the past year. Then, there 
is another phase of this subject that is exceedingly 
important. That is the matter of saf 
health, by doing things to prevent disease. Have 
you ever noticed how frequently typhoid fever gets 
into farm homes? There are things that can be done 
that will in a large measure prevent the occurrence 
of this and other similar diseases. It is said that the 
number of fatalities or accidents in powder fac- 
tories is less in proportion to the number of persons 
employed, than the number of fatalities or accidents 
which happen on farms. So, in the interests of 
our entire family, we urge you to read Mr. Camp- 
bell's splendid article in the May number of Success- 
ful Farming. 


Mistakes In Road Building 


Any phase of the subject of good roads is inter- 
esting now-a-days. As a poet has said, “To err is 
human.” ‘There is hardly a county in any state in 
the Union that has not made some mistakes in 
building roads that could easily have been gvoided. 
This is another case of profiting from the experiences 
of others. If you are mterested in good roads, and 
we believe every farmer is interested, we would 
like to call your special attention to the article on 
“Mistakes in Road Building” by M. B. Davis 
which will appear in the May number of Successful 
Farming. 


Do You Knowa Good Horse When 


You See Him? 

Of course, you and I think we can drive a good 
bargain in buying a horse or ing for one. We 
think it would take a pretty clever fellow to get the 
better of us in such a deal. There are a thousand 
and one things on the farm we would like to. know all 
about, but we do not have time to specialize on all 
of them. So it is always an advantage to read what 
0d padngcorer-ntle Fg olla Bi Ce thee 

say regarding it. ere are eight reasons 

wa one should examine a horse carefully in the 
pores, 3° mh Wephaen on to shaw dip pares, 

I had not — of half these points until I read 
the article on “Hints on Horse Buying,” by Dr. A. 
8. Alexander, which will ap in the May number 
of Successful Farming. . Alexander discusses 
various phases of the subject of buying horses. 
You will find his article chock full of points on 
judging horses before buying, and it will enable 
you to recognize many of the tricks of horse traders. 


**Save the Pieces’’ 


In almost every home is to be found a number 
of pieces of china, furniture, or other breakable 
articles which, if broken, cannot be replaced at any 
price. There are ways of mending them and making 
them practically as good as new. There is a right 
way of mending broken glassware and there are 
many wrong ways of doing it. There is a way to 
make a cement for mending broken china that makes 
the break invisible and the cement does not weaken 
the piece. It is an easy matter to make a mucilage 
that will be very satisfactory for fixing on the piano 
or organ keys, or any ivory veneer. An article that 
is frequently needed is an efficient cement for repair- 

furniture. Such a cement can be easily made. 
Information as to how to make all the cements men- 
tioned above and a number of other valuable ideas 
for repairing broken things about the home, are 
given in the excellent article by Maude E. 8. Hymers, 
which we have arranged to publish in the May num- 
ber of Successful P'arming. 


We cannot begin to mention all the attractive articles that we are going to give you in May Successful 
Farming, but we would like to mention two more that will be of interest and value to you. 


Customs as Parts of Farm Contracts. One 
should always remember that it is the law that well 
established farm customs are presumed to be in- 
cluded in the agreement, altho not expressly men- 
tioned, unless there is a direct agreement to the 
contrary. Make it a point to read this item, 


Some Modern Pirates. If this article were read 
byevery farmer in the United States, it would be 
the cause of compelling the hosts of blue sky artists 
to seek other employment immediately. Watch for 
“Some Modern Pirates.” 


Besides the excellent articles mentioned above, and many more on which we are still working, our May 
number will contain our regular interesting departments such as: 


Home Amusement Page 

Our Bulletin 

Points on Etiquette 

Our Junior Farmers 

Squibs from a Farm Wife’s Note Book 
Inside News from Washington 

Large Poultry Department 


A page devoted to Flowers 

Home Department (several pages) 

Our Young Housekeepers 

Music Department, including May music 
coupon 

Editorial pages 


Watch for the May Number—Read It from Cover to Cover. 
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Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader 


WAITING TO CHALLENGE THE WINNER 
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Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader 
LIABLE TO GET MIXED UP IN THE SWING BACK 
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Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader 


THEY GAINED 200 YARDS OF THE ENEMY’S TRENCHES 
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Knott in the Dallas News 


WHEN THE FEDERAL CHILD-LABOR BILL BECOMES A LAW 











Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader 
DECIDING THAT WOMEN SHOULD NOT VOTE 
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FOOTING THE BILL 

Mr. Newman had just recovered from 
an operation and was talking to a friend. 

“The surgeon,” he remarked, “said he’d 
have me on my feet again in three weeks.” 

“Well, he did it, didn’t he?” asked the 
friend. 

“He did, indeed,” responded Mr. New- 
man. “I had to sell my motor-car to pay 


his bill.”—Christian Register. 


FREE FROM THOSE WORRIES 

“Some of my bulbs have rotted in the 
ground. Ever have that happen to you?” 
asked the commuter of the man who sat 
beside him in the train. “No, I can’t 
say I have,” replied the other. “And the 
bugs in my rosebushes are a pest. 
you have any trouble of that kind?” 
“Not a bug on a single bush.” “That’s 
strange. Now, with my lawn, I find that 
only about half of the grass looks healthy. 
The rest won’t grow no matter how much 
I waterit. But I suppose you know from 
experience what that is?” “Never had 
any grass trouble either.”” “Great Scott, 
man!” exclaimed the commuter. “How do 
you manage to escape all these annoy- 
— on easily. I live in a hotel.” 
—M. L. C. 


“We expelled the deacon for mixin’ 
religion and politics.” 

““Mixin’ religion and politics?” 

“Yes, he’d go to a political meetin’ an’ 
he'd fall asleep in the middle of a speech, 
b’ gosh, jest like it was a sermcn.”’—Puck. 

A young man dining in a restaurant one 
day ordered some noodle soup and while 
eating it came across a needle. Immedi- 
ately upon the discovery he called the 
waiter over and said: “Look here, waiter, 
I found this here needle in my soup.” 

The waiter, with a surprised look, 
glanced at the needle and then picked up 
the menu card, looked up and down the 
printed columns a moment, then a broad 
smile crept over his face and he exclaimed: 
“You see, sah, dat—dat am jest a type- 
graphical error—dat—dat should am bin 
a noodle.”—National Food Magazine. 





Johnny was telling his father and Uncle 
Will what he intended to get for them | 
when he grew up big. ‘Well my little | 
man” said his father, “where does mamma 
(just entering) come in.” | 

“Why!” said Johnny seriously “mamma 
comes in the door.” | 


SOME MOUTHFUL 

When old Peter arrived at the station 
with the goat he had brought to ship, the 
freight agent could find no tag. 

“Say, Unc’ Peter!” he called, ‘“‘What’s 
this animal’s destination?” 

“Sah?” 

“Where is this goat going?” 

Uncle Peter shuffled up and presently 
found the frayed end of the tag still 
attached to the rope about the animal’s 
neck. In alarm he wrenched open the 
goat’s mouth and looking in, exclaimed 
“Law! Marse Tom, dis yer fool goat 
done et up de place whar he gwine ter!’’ | 
—M. V. M. J. 

NOT BIASED 

The Recruiting-Official—“‘One gran’-| 
father living? Is he on your father’s or 
mother’s side?” 











? 


sticks up for both on ’em—a sort o 
nootral.’’—London Sketch. 
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AND THE LAWYER GAVE UP 

A young foreigner was being tried in 
court and the questioning by the lawyers 
on the opposite side began. 

“Now, = ry, what do you do?” 

“Ven?” asked Laszky. 

“When you work, ” | course,” said the 
lawyer. 

“Vy, work—” 
= know,” said the lawyer, “but what 
at?” 

“At a bench.” 

“Oh,” groaned the lawyer. 
you work at a bench?” 

“In a factory.” 

“What kind of a factory?” 

“Brick.” 

“You make bricks?” 

“No, de factory is made uv bricks.”’ 

“Now, Laszky, listen. What do you 
make in that factory?” 

“Eight dollars a week.”’ 

“No, no! What does the factory make?”’ 

“] dunno; a lot uv money, I think.” 

“Now, listen! What kind of goods does 
the factory produce?” 

“Oh,” said Laszky, “‘good goods.” 

“I know, but what kind of good goods?” 

“The best.” 

“The best of what?” 

“The best there is.”’ 

“Of what?” 

“Of dose goods.” 

“Your honor,” said the lawyer, “I give 
up.”’—Current Opinion. 


‘Where do 


Ellen came rushing in with a caterpillar 
and exclaimed, ‘‘Oh! Mamma, I’se found 
a pillow-slippa.” 


ANSWER TO WIN-; — 
DOW PROBLEM , 
Window was; 
sha as shown, 
with solid line and 
he sawed the four 
corners out and’ 
made as marked by | 
dotted line. i 
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OUR HOME AMUSEMENT PAGE 
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A man set fire to a large field of 
grass. When all in full blaze, his sm 
boy asked, “Daddy, did you make all 
that fire with one match?’’—L. M. B. 


Teacher—“Please define anecdote.” 

Ralph—‘“‘An anecdote is a short tale.”’ 

Teacher—‘“‘Use it in a sentence.” 

Ralph—“A rabbit has a short anec- 
dote.””—I. M. B., Mo. 


THE TRUTH FOR ONCE 

“a say, Mrs. Frankleigh,”’ said one of 
the lady’s guests, “here’s your husband 
just coming in wife and I will hide 

hind the curtains here, and you can tell 
him we haven’t been able to come, after 
all. Then we'll step out and surprise him.” 

Mrs. Frankleigh obediently waited 
until her husband entered the room 
Then she exclaimed, according to her 
instructions: 

“Oh, Jack, isn’t it a pity. Mr. and 
Mrs. iman haven’t been able to come 
to dinner after all!’’ 

“Pity be hanged!” replied her husband, 
with great delight. ‘I’m jolly glad!” 


VERY DIFFERENT 
“They say puae with opposite char- 
acteristics make the happiest marriages.”’ 
“Yes; that’s why I’m looking for a girl 
with money.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“Why, Dinah! What in the world has 
happened to you?” 

“Me husban’,” explained Dinah, ‘“‘went 
an’ beat me ag’in, an’ jes’ fo’ nothin’, too!”’ 

“Again!” cried Mrs. Smith, ‘(Why don’t 
you have him arrested?” 

“Been ‘thinkin’ ob it several times, 

iasy,’’ was the rejoinder of Dinah, “but 
I hain’t nebah had no money to pay his 
fine.’’—Atlanta Journal. 


“Why does the doctor wear white 
shoes?” asked Willie. 

“To scare the germs off!’ informed the 
little sister —M. T. 
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PUZZLE PICTURE 


T ruit—* % vari _ Unless the unforseen happens we shall run a series of puz 
Che Recruit Oh, ‘e varies, sir; r dot No. 1 draw a line to each of the dots by number. Bo not try to di 


zle pictures like the above. By starting at 
odge numbers if they are in the 


way. Draw right straight through. Use a soft = or pen, you may not be able to make a perfect 


line but make it straight as you can from dot to 
. 
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How CW. Printy saved a lot of money= 


—a story every farm-owner should read. 


6 ERE was my situation. I needed a 
truck. I had many uses for one. I 
knew I could save both money and 
time by using one. But when I looked 
into the price of trucks, and found that 


the average one-ton truck cost about $1500, 
I could not see my way clear to buy one. 

I also wanted a new Ford car for my family. 
My present Ford had done me good service 





“This is how my Ford looked 
after I had removed rear 
wheels, and part of body.” 


and I knew it was still good for several years 
more. 

One time I thought it would be cheaper for 
me to put a new box body on my Ford car. 
But then I figured I would not have any car 
for my family use and would have only a 
make-shift delivery car. Also if I got rid of 
my Ford second-hand, it would not bring 
anywhere near its real value. 

I could not buy both a new Ford and a new 
truck at the price I would have to pay. 

About this time a friend of mine who owns 
a farm in Illinois bought a rear end construc- 
tion especially designed to make a Ford car 
into a complete one-ton truck. 

He had wonderful success with it. It 
carried loads far in excess of the guaranteed 
one-ton load. 

It was just what I wanted. 
I wrote the Smith Form-a- 
Truck Company, Chicago, for 
full particulars. They immedi- 
ately sent me catalog and com- 
plete literature showing the 
adaptability of the Smith 
Form-a-Truck for farm use. I 
showed these to my friends and 
all agreed the Smith Form-a- 
Truck was the very thing for 
all-around trucking and hauling 
which the average farmer has 
to do. 


I could see by converting my Ford into 
a one-ton truck by the use of the Smith Form- 
a-Truck attachment, I could get full value 
out of my Ford. I would not have to lose 
anything on a “trade in.” 

I knew how powerful and dependable my 
Ford had been. Every one in our f y 














could operate it without any trouble. I knew 
that most trucks used a lot of gasoline and 
oil, and were expensive in repairs. And I 
knew the Ford engine was most economical. 

When I found I could get the Smith Form- 
a-Truck one-ton rear end construction for 
_ I was astonished, knowing what it would 

o. 

I noticed in the literature of the Smith 
Form-a-Truck Company that some of the 
biggest concerns in the country were using 
them, such as the Standard Oil Company, 
Armour, Morris & Company, Indian Refining 
Company, big department stores and cities, 
including the city of Chicago. 

I knew that these big concerns had figured 
haulage and delivery costs down to a fine 
rt They knew these things better than 

i 


So I sent and bought one of these Smith 
Form-a-Truck attachments. And you may be 
sures! could hardly wait for it to arrive. 


It finally came. It was a fine 
iece of work. The steel frame 
tted right over the frame of 

my Ford car up to the front end. 
It bolted together securely, thus 
doubling the strength of the en- 
tire frame. 


The frame work was a 4-in. 
channel steel, reinforced with 
cross members and corner 
braces. It was 14 feet long and 
accommodated a standard 9-foot loading body. 

In three hours, with the help of another man, 
I converted my Ford car into a one-ton truck. 
None of the famous Ford mechanism was dis- 
turbed. The rear axle of my Ford became the 
jackshaft of my truck. 

There were apeclalty desi ned truck springs, 

e 


a real truck axle 2x1% inches in size, and all 


the strength of a big truck. 












“.__—and in three hours time I 
bad a truck that cost half what 
other one-ton trucks cost, 

did what it formerly took four 
horses and two wagons to do.” 







rear end construction, com- 
plete, just as it came to me.” 


way, way, way under what all my friends told 
NE: I would have to pay in order to get any 






The tires were the famous Firestone solid 
rubber, pressed on. To make the drive they 
used chains of a heavy roller type. 

I never saw such a surprised lot of men 
as my neighbors were when they realized that 
at the small expense of $350 I had turned my 
good old Ford into the finest one-ton truck 
could possibly get. 

And one of the best points about the whole 
proposition is that now I can afford to buy a 
new Ford for my family. 

I can’t tell you how thoroughly satisfied I 
have been in every way with this Smith Form- 
a-Truck proposition. 

I have hauled 2300 pound loads of corn 
from my farm to Covington over soft gravel 
roads, and yet the Smith Form-a-Truck has 

up © a major. It used to take 2 









“This is the 
Smith Form-a-Truck 





wagons and 4 horses to do the work that I 
am now doing with my Smith Form-a-Truck. 
If you knew the condition of the roads around 
here you would realize more and more just 
what it is doing for me. 

No one had to tell me anything about the 
advantages a truck would be to-me. I knew 
that, but I also knew that I could not afford 
to pay the price that the average one-ton truck 
cost. 

And then there was the other 
what to do with my Ford car. 


roblem of 


fou helped 


me solve the whole proposition, and at a price 


kind of a truck at all. ow they are as muc 
surprised as I am. Any number 
of them are figuring on turning 
their present Ford cars into 
Smith Form-a-Trucks, just as I 
have done, and buy new Fords 
this Spring for their pleasure 
riding. 


If anybody should ask you, you 
can just tell them that C. W. 
Printy of Covington has got one of 


the finest trucks in the whole State 
of Sy And you helped me 


bs . 














$2,000,000 sold in last 30 days-m 





This is the best answer to what a Smith 
Form-a-Truck has DONE and will DO. 


Farmers from coast to coast, all of them 
most exacting buyers, are buying Smith 


Form-a-Trucks for all kinds of work on 
farms and ranches. They buy because 
the Smith Form-a-Truck offers wonder- 
ful value. We never could have built our 
tremendous business, in so short a time, 
if we did not give the best for the money. 
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and a 


FORD 


nakes this guaranteed 


ton Truck 


Put It Up to Us 


Self interest demands that you 


investigate. 


Tell us your hauling problems, and 


our transportation en- 
gineering department 
will give you valuable 
information and com- 
mon sense advice, 
without any obli- 
tion on your part. 


f your hauling is 
costing you too 
much, you want to 
know it. You then 
need the Smith 
Form-a Truck. 

Put it up to us, write 
or wire us today. Get 
our illustrated descrip- 
tive folder, “It solves 

our delivery prob- 
lem,” containing full 
detailed specifications 
and other information 
you want to know. Ad- 


ress 
Smith Form-a-Truck Co. 
919 Adams Express Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Street Address. 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 
No doubt about it. We will make 50.000 
jobs for 1916. Our big plant is now 
working feverishly night and day. 

here will be no slow-~down. No let-up 
in our present quick service to buyers. 





catiruck 


919 Adams Express Bldg., 115 S. Dearborn St., Chicazo 
Kindly send me your folder, “It Solves Your Delivery Prob- 

lem,"’ and put before me facts and figures ome that Smith 

Form-a-Truck gives the cheapest delivery cost in 


the world. 
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Just write me a post— 
card with your name and 
address and I'll send you 
my new 1916 Buggy Book-- 
the greatest vehicle cata- 
log ever printed. Shows 
150 stunning new styles 
and explains my special 
price-splitting, money- 
saving offer to 1916 
ae Buyers. Write 
i postal today. 


At 


a 
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A Wonderful 
Book tor Buggy Buyers 


Direct from °7 My new Catalog offers you the greatest assortment * 


1 fa = 
he Maker, of high Fine buggies ever put out b y any factory. It is a big bs 
book (744x124 inches) dsomely printed on fine paper, profusely illustrated and ay 

richly colored. fells how well every part of my famous SPLIT HICKORY BUGGIES are 

made—shows more styles and bigger bargains than you will find in 20 stores. A penny postal » 

f brings this wonderful display right to your own door. No matter when pons expect to buy, send 4 

, for my book now; I want you have a copy of this big book oo. will make you a better 

judge of buggies and buggy values. It convince you that Ips will not only sell you a better 

buggy—a genuine Split Hickory—but that I can and will save P ney me aA to + A ed my direct from fac- 

tory, special price-splitting offers for 1916. Write for this big, free 


SPLIT HICKORY 


Vehicles are satanic aoe the world over for beauty of style, excellence of workmanship, light running, easy riding and 

long service. Nearly a quarter of a million of them are now rolling over the roads. Everybody knows that the 

name “SPLIT HICKORY” on a buggy is a mark of the highest quality. For 16 years 

I have been putting into these vehicles the finest materials and the most 

expert workmanship I could find. I have made “Split Hickory” a name 
which my customers are proud to show. My new 1916 selling plan cuts 
prices more than ever. Gives unequaled bargains in 150 new styles. Saves 

you $20 to $40 on your new rig. My free catalog tells how it is possible to sell you a 

tine Solit Hickory this year as low as only only $99.25. And remember that on every 


30 Days Free Road Test and 2-year Guarantee 


“, You take nochan¢es. I let you pick out the rig you want and drive 
it 30 days over your own roa/is—under your own conditions—before you decic.e. 
I prove the quality. I prove the value. You test the rig for comfort, light run- 
% ning, style and workmanship from pte to tires at my risk. Be sure to write 


Grade 


ve hicles 































for ay ig free 1916 Bu before you buy. postal 
bring it free, d today. See for yourself the 


money you can save. re? 
e H. C. PHELPS, ge Mfg 


wS @» The Ohio Ca 
Ss SS KO: Ohio Can 







Write for 
FREE Catalos 
NOW — Today 



































